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THOMAS    PLATTER, 
Student   and    Ropemaker. 


THOMAS  FLATTER: 

A  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  SCHOLAR. 

By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 
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HOMAS  PLATTER  is  for  me  a  new  acquaintance,  of 
whom  I  knew  nothing  until  the  other  day  when 
there  came  into  my  hands  a  small  pocket  volume  preserved 
from  the  breaking-up  of  the  library  of  my  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  a  learned  divine  who  filled  with 
equal  dignity  and  distinction,  a  pulpit  and  a  professor's 
chair,  and  for  whom,  as  I  understand,  the  little  book 
possessed  a  peculiar  attraction,  so  that  he  would  not 
willingly  lose  sight  of  it  among  his  literary  belongings. 
Of  his  interest  in  it  there  are  evidences  in  marked  passages, 
emendations,  and  marginal  notes.  The  title  page  describes 
it  as  "  The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Platter,  a  school- 
master of  the  sixteenth  century;  translated  from  the 
German  by  the  Translator  of  Lavater's  Maxims,"  and  it 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1839.  The  original  was 
completed  by  the  author  on  the  14th  February,  1573,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  work  to  which  his  name  is 
attached.  The  case  is  one  of  a  man  who,  in  his  old  age, 
was  induced  by  his  son  to  put  on  record  his  early  struggles 
for  self-education,  and  to  show  the  arduous  path  along 
which  he  was  compelled  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the 
honourable  position  which  he  ultimately  gained.  The 
result  is  a  narrative  full  of  human  interest,  vivid  in  every 
page  of  it,  and  which  has  been  found  useful  by  historians 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  as  throwing  side 
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lights  on  the  social  conditions  obtaining  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  during  those  great  movements.  For  my  own 
part  I  propose  to  deal  with  Thomas  Platter's  veracious 
story  simply  within  its  own  lines  as  revealing,  in  the 
writer  of  it,  a  quaintly-original  and  remarkable  person- 
ality. I  have  used  the  term  scholar  more  in  view  of  the 
conditions  under  which  he  obtained  learning,  than  of  his 
attainments  in  that  direction,  and  have  left  out  of  this 
account  as  not  being  pertinent  to  the  present  purpose,  his 
self -revelations  in  matters  of  faith,  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  religious  controversies  of  his  time.  Of  his  outward 
presentment  we  get  an  impression  from  a  woodcut  portrait, 
which  shows  us  a  grave-faced,  grey-bearded  old  man,  with 
a  lofty  forehead,  and  strongly-marked  features,  and  with 
a  far-away  look  in  his  large  wide-open  eyes. 

Like  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  of 
whom,  by  way  of  a  nineteenth  century  contrast,  one  is 
forcibly  reminded,  Thomas  Platter  begins  with  his  birth, 
family  connections,  and  surroundings.  He  was  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  and  says  :  "  I  came  into  the  world  on  the 
Shrove  Tuesday  of  the  year  1499,  just  as  they  were  coming 
together  for  mass.  From  this  circumstance  my  friends 
derived  the  confident  hope  that  I  should  become  a  priest, 
for  at  that  time  that  sort  of  superstition  was  everywhere 
prevalent.  I  had  one  sister,  named  Christina;  she  alone 
was  with  my  mother  when  I  was  born,  and  she  afterwards 
told  it  me.  My  father's  name  was  Anthony  Platter,  of 
the  old  family  of  Platter,  who  have  their  name  from  a 
house  which  stands  on  a  broad  plat  (Platte).  This  plat 
is  a  rock  on  a  very  high  mountain,  near  a  village  of  the 
name  of  Grenchen,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Yisp,  a 
considerable  village  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall."  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  Visp  is  not  traceable  in  the  present 
Canton  of  St.  Gall,  but  there  is  a  Yisp  in  the  Upper 
Yalais,  much  further  south,  and  that  this  was  the  district 
referred  to  there  is  some  evidence  in  the  book.  Of  his 
mother  he  goes  on  to  say  that  she  was  named  Anteli 
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Summermatter,  "of  the  very  great  family  of  that  name. 
Her  father  attained  the  age  of  126.  For  six  years  before 
his  death  I  conversed  with  him,  and  then  he  told  me  that 
he  knew  ten  more  men  in  the  parish  of  Visp  who  were  all 
older  than  he.  When  he  was  100  years  old  he  married  a 
woman,  who  bore  him  one  son.  By  his  first  wife  he  left 
sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  some  were  white-headed  and 
some  grey  before  he  died.  They  called  him  old  Hans 
Summermatter.  The  house  in  which  I  was  born  is  near 
the  village  of  Grenchen,  and  is  called  'Am  Graben."  My 
mother  could  not  nurse  me  herself,  therefore  I  was  obliged 
to  drink  cow's  milk  through  a  small  horn,  as  is  the  custom 
in  that  country  when  they  wean  a  child,  because  they  give 
the  children  nothing  to  eat,  but  only  milk  to  drink,  till 
they  are  four  or  five  years'  old." 

He  was  so  young  when  his  father  died  of  the  plague 
that  he  had  no  recollection  of  him,  and  his  mother  having 
married  again  he  was  thrown  upon  the  care  of  some  aunts. 
Of  their  method  of  nursing  him  he  says  of  one  of  them  : 
"  She  wrapped  me  up  in  a  truss  of  straw  that  was  accident- 
ally in  the  room,  and  laid  me  on  the  table,  and  went  to 
the  other  women.  Once  in  the  night  after  my  aunts  had 
laid  me  down  they  went  to  the  mass  at  Candlemas  time. 
Then  I  got  up  and  had  run  through  the  snow  in 
winter,  naked,  to  a  house.  When  they  came  back  and  did 
not  find  me  they  were  in  great  distress,  but  found  me  at 
last  in  that  house  between  two  men,  who  were  warming 
me,  for  I  was  frozen  in  the  snow."  Through  all  his  life 
he  had  a  disposition  to  run  away  on  his  own  account,  so, 
at  the  mature  age  of  three  years,  when  an  eminent  cardinal 
came  to  hold  a  confirmation  service,  Tommy,  without 
waiting  for  his  godfather  to  accompany  him,  ran  into  the 
church  and  asked  the  cardinal  to  confirm  him,  which  so 
surprised  the  prelate  that  he  ventured  upon  the  prediction 
that  the  child  would  become  something  wonderful,  possibly 
a  priest.  In  furtherance  of  this  possibility  he  was  sent 
early  to  school,  but  of  his  experience  there  he  tells  us 
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nothing.  More  to  his  purpose  it  is  to  tell  how,  at  the  age 
of  six,  be  became  a  goatherd  in  the  service  of  a  relative. 
He  had  a  rough  time,  at  first,  among  the  goats,  who 
knocked  him  down  and  trampled  on  him. 

With  other  goatherds  he  had  to  lead  his  flock  up  to  the 
mountain,  and  he  says :  "  I  can  remember  how  I  often 
stuck  in  the  snow  so  that  I  could  scarcely  get  out  and  my 
shoes  remained  behind,  so  that  I  came  home  barefoot  and 
starving."  It  was  of  Tommy's  nature  to  be  a  climber,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  and  he  had  many  escapades  on  these 
high  mountains.  Once  he  fell  backward  from  a  rock,  and 
the  goatherds,  he  says,  "all  cried  out  'Lord  Jesus,'  Lord 
Jesus ! '  till  I  was  out  of  sight,  for  I  had  fallen  under 
the  rock,  so  that  they  could  not  see  me,  and  they  fully 
believed  that  I  was  killed.  I,  however,  soon  got  up  again 

and  climbed  by  the  side  of  the  rock  to  them Six 

weeks  after  a  goat  belonging  to  one  of  them  fell  down 
at  the  same  spot  and  was  killed !  so  carefully  had  God 
watched  over  me."  On  another  occasion  his  goats  chose 
for  a  path  a  ledge  of  rock  not  more  than  a  good  foot  wide, 
and  below  which  was  "a  frightful  abyss,  more  than  1,000 
fathoms  deep,  nothing  but  rocks."  He  says  :  "  From  the 
ledge  of  rock  one  goat  went  up  after  the  other,  over  a  rock 
where  they  had  scarcely  room  to  put  their  feet  on  the  little 
roots  of  grass  which  had  grown  on  the  rock.  As  soon  as 
they  were  up  I  wished  to  get  after  them.  When,  however, 
I  had  drawn  myself  up  by  the  grass  about  a  step  I  could 
get  no  farther,  neither  did  I  dare  to  step  upon  the  rock 
again,  much  less  to  jump  backwards,  for  I  was  afraid  if 
I  jumped  backwards  that  I  should  jump  too  far  and  so 
fall  over  the  dreadful  precipice."  In  this  dilemma,  in 
great  terror,  and  in  fear  of  vultures,  Tommy  stuck  for  a 
long  time  to  his  tuft  of  grass,  hoping  God  would  help  him. 
He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Whilst  I  stood  there  and  the  wind 
blew  about  my  garments  behind — for  I  had  no  trousers 
on — my  comrade  Thomas  perceived  me  from  a  distance 
but  did  not  know  what  it  was.  When  he  saw  my  coat 
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fluttering  in  the  wind  he  thought  it  was  a  bird.  When  he 
recognized  me  he  became  quite  pale  and  called  to  me : 
'  Tommy,  Tommy,  stand  still.'  Then  he  hurried  upon  the 
ledge  of  rock,  took  me  in  his  arms  and  carried  me  down 
again  to  where  we  could  get  after  the  goats  another  way." 

He  tells  us  too,  how,  in  following  a  goat  high  up  a 
mountain,  he  was  benighted,  and  had  to  hollow  out  for 
himself  a  place  among  tree  roots,  wherein  to  pass  the 
night,  and  there  he  lay,  as  he  says,  without  anything  on 
but  a  shirt,  having  left  some  of  his  garments  below,  and 
with  ravens  croaking  over  him  in  the  tree.  In  the  morning 
he  woke  to  find  that  his  resting  place  wasr  but  four  yards 
from  a  precipice  many  thousand  feet  deep.  Once  he  was 
in  peril  from  a  piece  of  rock,  which  detached  itself  from 
the  mountain,  but  in  falling  struck  the  ground  above  him, 
and  curved  again  over  the  place  where  he  lay  prone.  Of 
this  goatherd's  life  he  says:  "I  had  plenty  of  such  joy 
and  happiness  in  the  mountains  among  the  goats,  of  which 
I  now  remember  nothing  more.  This  I  know  well  that  I 
seldom  had  whole  toes,  but  often  great  bruises  and  many 
bad  falls.  Without  shoes  for  the  most  part  in  summer,  or 
wooden  shoes,  and  endured  much  thirst.  My  food  was,  in 
the  morning,  before  day,  a  rye  broth — that  is  a  soup  made 
of  rye  meal;  cheese  and  rye  bread  are  given  in  a  little 
basket  to  be  carried  at  one's  back;  at  night,  cheese-milk; 
of  all,  however,  there  was  a  fair  measure.  In  summer, 
lying  on  hay;  in  winter  on  a  straw  mattress  full  of  all 
sorts  of  vermin;  such  are  the  resting  places  of  the  poor 
little  shepherds  who  serve  the  farmers  in  the  wilderness." 

Tending  goats  was  considered  by  his  friends  too 
dangerous,  so  it  was  determined  that  he  should  learn 
the  writings,  that  is  to  go  to  school,  so  at  the  age  o|  nine 
and  a  half  years,  and  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  priest, 
he  was  handed  over  to  a  "  spiritual  gentleman."  "  Then," 
says  he,  "  it  was  that  my  sufferings  really  began,  for  the 
gentleman  was  a  very  passionate  man,  but  I  a  little 
awkward  peasant  boy.  He  beat  men  barbarously;  often 
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took  me  by  the  ears  and  dragged  me  from  the  ground.  I 
screamed  like  a  goat  that  had  the  knife  sticking  into  it,  so 
that  often  the  neighbours  came  screaming  in  to  know 
whether  he  would  kill  me  out  and  out.  I  did  not  remain 
long  with  him."  The  spiritual  gentleman  had  taught 
him  nothing,  but  had  required  him,  with  other  scholars, 
to  go  from  house  to  house  singing  for  eggs,  so  he  prayed 
to  God  that  he  might  be  rid  of  his  teacher.  To  change 
the  order  of  things  there  appeared  upon  the  scene,  a  cousin, 
one  Paul  Summermatter,  a  travelling  student,  who  had 
been  to  the  schools  at  Ulm  and  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  and 
who  undertook  to  conduct  Tommy  on  a  pilgrimage  of 
learning  in  Germany.  Of  the  conditions  obtaining  at  the 
time  he  says :  "  Schools  were  not  established  in  all  places, 
and  young  persons  who  wished  to  learn  anything,  or  to 
prepare  themselves  for  any  religious  office,  which  at  that 
time  required  little  knowledge,  went,  either  singly  or  in 
greater  numbers,  after  renowned  teachers.  As  they  were 
for  the  most  part  poor  people,  they  lived  on  the  way  on 
alms.  And  when  the  thing  degenerated  the  great  ones 
were  called  Bacchants,  because  they  lived  well  on  what 
was  obtained  by  begging,  and  led  a  wild  and  dissolute 
life;  the  little  ones  were  called  a-b-c  fags.  They,  when 
the  begging  was  not  sufficient,  did  not  make  any  scruple 
about  stealing,  which  was  called  '  Sharp  Shooting.' 
They  were,  however,  usually  called  Scholastics,  or  Travel- 
ling Scholars.  So  bad  were  the  school  arrangements  until 
the  Reformation  made  improvements  in  this  department 
also." 

In  becoming  a  mendicant  scholar,  and  attaching  him- 
self to  his  relative  Paul,  poor  Tommy  soon  found  out  to 
his  sorrow  that  he  had  taken  service  with  one  of  the  worst 
of  these  Bacchants,  for  whose  sustenance  he  had  to  beg. 
He  says:  uWe  travelled  eight  or  nine  together,  three 
little  fags  and  the  rest  great  Bacchants,  and  I  was  the 
smallest  and  youngest  of  the  fags.  When  I  could  not  get 
on  vigorously,  then  my  relative  Paul  walked  behind  me 
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with  a  rod  or  stick,  and  heat  me  on  the  bare  legs;  for  I 
had  no  hose  on,  but  bad  shoes."  Being  of  an  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  mind,  the  rogues  with  whom  he  travelled 
played  tricks  on  him,  and  he  was  the  victim  of  many 
abuses.  Among  other  things  they  told  him  that  he  might 
steal  geese  without  fear  of  punishment,  but  he  must  avoid 
detection.  He  says  :  "  In  my  simplicity  I  believed  every- 
thing, for  I  knew  nothing  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  had  had  no  experience  of  the  world."  When  he  had 
first  seen  geese,  their  hissing  terrified  him  so  that  he  ran 
away  thinking  it  was  the  devil  who  wanted  to  devour  him, 
but  on  better  acquaintance  he  essayed  to  steal  one,  so 
when  they  came  to  a  flock  from  which  the  herdsman  was 
absent,  Tommy,  exercising  his  skill  in  stone-throwing 
which  he  had  learnt  as  a  goatherd,  managed  to  lay  one 
low.  "  Then,"  says  he,  "  I  ran  to  it  and  caught  the  goose 
by  the  neck,  and  put  it  under  my  little  coat,  and  went 
along  the  road  through  the  village.  Then  the  gooseherd 
came  running  after,  and  cried  in  the  village  :  '  The  urchin 
has  robbed  me  of  a  goose.'  I  and  my  fellow-fags  ran  off 
and  the  feet  of  the  goose  hung  out  from  under  my  little 
coat.  The  peasants  came  out  of  their  houses,  with 
halberds,  and  followed  us.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not 
escape  with  the  goose  I  let  it  fall.  Before  the  village  I 
jumped  aside  into  a  thicket,  but  my  two  comrades  ran 
along  the  road  and  were  overtaken  by  the  peasants.  Then 
they  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  for 
they  had  done  them  no  harm.  When,  therefore,  the 
peasants  saw  that  he  was  not  with  them  who  had  let  the 
goose  fall,  they  went  back  into  the  village  and  took  the 
goose  along  with  them.  When  I  saw  how  they  ran  after 
my  companions  I  was  in  a  great  fright  and  said  to  myself  : 
'0  God  I  believe  I  have  not  blessed  myself  to-day, 'as  I  had 
been  taught  to  bless  myself  every  morning."  Meanwhile 
the  worthy  students,  for  whom  the  theft  had  been  at- 
tempted, were  regaling  themselves  in  the  public  house, 
and  had  nothing  but  laughter  for  poor  Tommy  when  he 
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told  his  story  and  pleaded  that  he  thought  he  had  been 
but  following  the  custom  of  the  country. 

In  his  recent  history  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Lindsay, 
who  deals  with  this  phase  of  student  life,  and  refers,  in- 
cidentally, to  the  story  of  Tommy's  life,  says :  "  The 
craving  for  education  laid  hold  of  the  burgher  class,  and 
towns  vied  with  each  other  in  providing  superior  schools, 
with  teachers  paid  out  of  the  town's  revenues.  Some  of 
the  German  towns  had  several  such  foundations  :  Breslau, 
'  the  student's  paradise,'  had  seven.  .  .  .  Besides  the  class- 
rooms, the  town  usually  provided  hostels,  where  the  boys 
got  lodgings,  and  sometimes  firewood  (they  were  expected 
to  obtain  food  by  begging  through  the  streets  of  the  town), 
and  frequently  hospitals  where  the  scholars  could  be 
tended  in  illness."  It  was  to  Breslau,  "  the  student's 
paradise,"  that  Tommy  and  the  rest  were  travelling.  On 
the  way  they  suffered  much  from  hunger  which  had  to  be 
satisfied,  as  occasion  served,  with  raw  onions,  roasted 
acorns,  crab  apples,  and  wild  pears.  Often  they  had  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  now  and  then  the  dogs  were  set 
on  them.  At  Breslau,  however,  they  found  ample  food 
for  the  begging  of  it,  at  which,  as  a  fag,  Tommy  was 
worked  hard.  There  was  keen  competition  in  the  begging, 
for  he  says  at  that  time  there  were  several  thousand 
Bacchants  and  fags  in  the  city  who  all  lived  upon  alms. 
"  It  was  said  also  that  there  were  some  that  had  been 
twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years,  who  had  had  their  fags  who 
were  obliged  to  wait  upon  them."  Here,  attached  to  the 
school  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Tommy  stayed  for  some  time,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  ill  three  times  in  one  winter,  so 
that  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital,  where,  he  says,  "care  was 
taken  of  the  patients,  and  they  had  good  beds  only  they 
were  not  clean,  so  that  I  lay  much  rather  on  the  floor 
than  in  the  bed.  Through  the  winter  the  fags  lay  upon 
the  floor  in  the  schools  .  .  .  but  in  summer,  when  it  was 
hot,  we  lay  in  the  churchyard,  collected  together  grass, 
such  as  is  spread  on  Sundays,  in  gentlemen's  streets,  before 
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the  doors,  and  lay  in  it  like  pigs  in  the  straw.  When, 
however,  it  rained,  we  ran  into  the  schools;  and  when 
there  was  thunder  we  sang  through  the  whole  night,  with 
the  sub-cantor,  responses  and  other  sacred  music.  Now 
and  then  after  supper,  in  summer,  we  went  into  the  beer 
houses  to  beg  for  beer.  Then  the  drunken  Polish  peasants 
used  to  give  us  so  much  beer,  that  I  often  could  not  find 
my  way  to  the  school  again,  though  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  it.  In  short,  there  was  plenty  to  eat,  but  there  was 
not  much  study,  and  of  true  piety  no  one  had  an  idea.  In 
the  school  of  St.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  nine  Bachelors  of  Arts 
read  lectures  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  room,  still 
the  Greek  language  had  not  yet  made  its  way  anywhere  in 
the  country,  neither  had  anyone  printed  books,  except  the 
Preceptor,  who  had  a  printed  Terence.  What  was  read 
had  first  to  be  dictated,  then  pointed,  then  construed,  and 
at  last  explained,  so  that  the  Bacchants  had  to  carry  away 
thick  books  of  notes  when  they  went  home." 

From  Breslau  Tommy,  with  seven  other  pilgrims, 
migrated  to  Dresden,  and  having  on  the  way  foraged  in 
the  usual  fashion,  laying  hands  on  geese  and  various 
vegetable  products,  turnips,  carrots,  onions  and  the  rest, 
they  prepared  to  discuss  them,  gipsy-fashion,  beside  a 
well  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  the  watch  on  the 
walls,  seeing  their  camp  fires,  fired  upon  them  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  safer  cover.  "  To  none  of  us,"  he  says, 
did  it  occur  that  we  were  partaking  of  stolen  provisions, 
and  were  worthy  of  punishment  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man."  From  Dresden  they  begged  their  way  to  Nurem- 
berg, and  thence  to  Munich,  where  he  and  Paul  found 
lodgings  with  a  soap-boiler,  who  was  also  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  Vienna,  but  Tommy  says  he  helped  to  make  soap  rather 
more  than  he  went  to  School.  They  had  been  away  for 
five  years,  and  Paul  decided  that  they  would  visit  home 
again.  When  Tommy's  mother  saw  him  her  first  words 
were :  "  Has  the  devil  carried  you  hither  once  more  ?  "  to 
which  he  answered  :  "  The  devil  has  not  carried  me,  but 
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my  feet,  however  I  will  not  long  be  a  burden  to  you." 
Then  she  said  :  "  You  are  not  a  burden  to  me ;  but  it 
grieves  me  that  you  go  strolling  backwards  and  forwards 
in  this  manner,  and  without  doubt  learn  nothing  at  all. 
If  you  learned  to  work,  as  your  late  father  also  did,  that 
would  be  better."  It  does  not  appear  that  up  to  this  time 
Tommy  had  learned  even  to  read,  but  he  had  picked  up  a 
knowledge  of  various  languages,  so  that  to  his  friends  his 
speech  seemed  a  confusion  of  tongues. 

They  were  soon  on  their  way  again,  he  and  Paul,  who 
had  taken  to  himself  another  little  fag  whose  friends  had 
provided  him  with  a  piece  of  cloth  wherewith  to  make  a 
coat.  This  cloth  the  rogue  Paul  made  the  fags  use  for 
begging  purposes,  the  money  being  asked  for  to  make  it 
up.  Tommy  managed  to  earn  a  good  deal  of  money,  for, 
as  he  says,  he  understood  begging  well,  and  had  to  run 
about  with  the  cloth  instead  of  going  to  school,  but  little 
of  the  proceeds  came  to  him,  who,  poor  fellow,  was  left  so 
hungry  that,  with  frost-bitten  feet,  he  had  to  sing  for 
bread  until  midnight,  and  had  sometimes  such  great 
hunger  that  he  "drove  the  dogs  in  the  streets  away  from 
their  bones  and  gnawed  them."  It  was  at  Ulm  that  he 
began  begging  with  the  cloth,  and  a  year  after  he  was 
back  at  the  same  place,  on  the  same  errand.  He  says  :  "  I 
can  still  well  remember  that  someone  said  to  me,  '  What ! 
"has  the  coat  never  been  made?  I  believe  that  you  are 
playing  tricks.'  What  became  of  the  cloth,  and  whether 
the  coat  was  ever  made,  I  know  not." 

To  follow  Tommy  in  his  devious  wanderings,  with 
home-comings  at  intervals,  would  be  to  cover  large  spaces 
of  the  maps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  to  recount 
adventures  numerous,  accompanied  ever  with  much 
physical  suffering  from  hunger,  so  one  can  but  deal  with 
salient  points  in  his  history.  From  the  tyrant  Paul  he 
more  than  once  broke  away  and  fled  to  be  recaptured,  but 
eventually  he  got  free  from  him.  Then  his  education 
seems  really  to  have  begun,  and  it  should  be  noted  here 
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that  though  hitherto  his  life  had  been  one  of  mere  vaga- 
bondage, he  had  within  him,  as  the  sequel  showed,  a  real 
desire  for  learning.  It  was  at  Schlestadt,  where  he  came 
upon  John  Sapidus,  that  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 
a  capable  teacher,  who  had  at  one  time  nine  hundred 
scholars  in  his  school.  In  accepting  him  the  preceptor 
said  :  "  If  you  intend  to  study  properly  you  need  not  give 
me  anything,  but  if  not,  you  must  pay  me,  or  I  will  pull 
the  coat  off  your  back."  In  a  remark  which  he  makes  here 
there  is  a  note  of  the  Renaissance,  and  also  of  the 
Reformation,  of  both  of  which  he  was  in  a  sense  a  child, 
He  says :  "At  that  time  the  study  of  languages  and 
sciences  came  into  fashion.  It  was  the  same  year  that  the 
diet  was  held  at  Worms."  In  his  school  Sapidus  made 
large  use  of  the  ancient  Latin  Grammar  of  Donatus,  but, 
he  says,  "  When  I  entered  the  school'  I  could  do  nothing, 
not  even  read  the  Donatus,  and  was  nevertheless  already 
eighteen  years  old.  I  seated  myself  among  the  little 
children,  but  was  like  the  clucking  hen  among  the 
chickens."  Nevertheless  he  learned  to  read  it,  and  to 
know  it  by  heart,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  after- 
wards. But  this  was  not  his  biding  place  long ;  the  means 
of  sustenance  failing  on  account  of  there  being  more 
beggars  than  the  place  could  maintain  he  started  out  on 
his  travels  again  towards  Zurich  to  find  himself  three 
times  sliding  down  snow  slopes,  head  over  heels,  with  the 
risk  of  being  killed.  At  Zurich  he  came  into  the  hands  of 
Father  Myconius,  with  a  conviction  that  it  was  high  time 
for  serious  study.  "  So,"  he  says,  "  I  made  a  seat  for  my- 
self in  a  corner  not  far  from  the  teacher's  seat,  and  said  to 
myself,  'In  this  corner  you  shall  study  or  die,'"  but  his 
condition  was  such  that  he  could  not  even  decline  a  noun 
of  the  first  declension,  although  he  had  learned  Donatus 
off  by  heart  to  a  nicety.  Myconius  read  Terence  to 
them,  "and  then  we  had  to  decline  and  conjugate  every 
little  word  in  a  whole  comedy.  He  had  often  to  deal  with 
me  until  my  shirt  was  wet  with  perspiration  through  fear, 
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and  my  eyes  grew  dim,  and  yet  he  never  gave  me  a  blow, 
except  on  one  single  occasion  with  the  left  hand  on  my 
cheek.  .  .  .  Whenever  he  was  rough  towards  me,  he  after- 
wards took  me  to  his  house,  and  gave  me  a  meal;  for  he 
liked  to  hear  ine  relate  how  I  had  travelled  through  all  the 
countries  in  Germany,  and  what  I  had  everywhere 
suffered."  Our  scholar  became  Gustos  or  school  servant  to 
his  master,  and  an  incident  of  his  work  in  that  capacity  is 
worth  repeating.  He  says :  "At  the  time  I  was  Gustos  I 
often  had  no  wood  for  the  heating  of  the  school.  One 
morning  Zuinglius  was  to  preach  before  day  in  Frauen- 
munster,  and  as  they  were  ringing  the  bell  for  service, 
and  there  was  no  wood  for  heating  the  school,  I  thought 
in  my  simplicity,  '  You  have  no  wood  and  there  are  so 
many  idols  in  the  church  ?  '  As  no  one  was  there  I  went 
into  the  church  to  the  nearest  altar,  seized  a  wooden 
St.  John,  hurried  with  him  into  the  school,  into  the  oven, 
and  said  to  him,  'Johnny,  now  bend  yourself,  you  must 
go  into  the  oven,  even  though  you  represent  a  St.  John.' 
When  he  began  to  burn  there  were  nasty  blisters  hissing 
from  the  oil  paint.  I  said  :  '  Now  hold  still ;  if  you  stir, 
which  you  however  will  not  do,  I  will  shut  to  the  door  of 
the  oven,  and  you  can't  come  out,  unless  the  evil  one 
fetches  you.'  In  the  meantime  the  wife  of  Myconius 
came,  who  wished  to  go  to  the  church  to  the  sermon,  and 
said  :  '  God  give  you  a  good  day,  my  son ;  have  you  heated 
the  oven  ? '  I  closed  the  oven  door  and  said :  '  Yes, 
mother,  I  am  quite  ready.'  I  would  not,  however,  tell  it 
to  her;  for  if  it  had  been  known,  it  would  at  that  time 
have  cost  me  my  life.  In  the  schools  Myconius  said  : 
'  Gustos,  you  have  had  famous  wood  to-day.'  I  thought 
St.  John  deserves  most  praise  !  When  we  were  to  sing  the 
mass  two  priests  were  quarrelling  together,  and  one  said 
to  the  other :  '  You  Lutheran  knave,  you  have  robbed  me 
of  a  St.  John.'  This  they  continued  a  good  while. 
Myconius  did  not  know  what  the  matter  was,  but  St.  John 
was  never  found  again.  Of  course  I  never  told  it  to  any 
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one,  till  several  years  after,  when  Myconius  was  preacher 
in  Basle,  then  I  told  it  to  him,  and  he  wondered  very 
much  and  remembered  well  how  the  priests  had  quarrelled 
together." 

There  is  another  interval  of  travel  and  then  our  scholar 
is  in  Zurich  again,  studious  but  in  great  poverty  as  usual, 
and  many  days  without  a  mouthful  of  bread  to  eat,  count- 
ing himself  fortunate  when  he  could  get  a  dinner  every 
day.  He  was  desperately  in  earnest,  however,  in  his 
studies.  He  says :  "I  wished  to  study  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  many  a  night  tormented 
myself,  grievously  struggling  against  sleep,  as  I  often 
took  cold  water,  or  raw  turnips,  or  sand  into  my  mouth,  so 
that  the  grating  of  my  teeth  might  awake  me  again."  The 
good  father  Myconius  warned  him  against  this  mischievous 
course,  was  very  good  to  him,  and  eventually  took  him 
into  his  own  house,  where  he  met  the  learned  Theodore 
Bibliander,  a  great  linguist  and  specially  learned  in 
Hebrew,  of  which  he  had  written  a  grammar.  From  him 
our  scholar  learnt  much  openly  or  surreptitiously.  Long- 
fellow says : — 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  through  the  night. 

"  So,  says  our  scholar,  "  I  got  up  early  every  morning, 
made  a  fire  in  the  stove  in  Myconius's  little  apartment, 
seated  myself  before  the  stove,  and  copied  the  grammar  as 
long  as  Bibliander  slept,  and  he  never  found  it  out."  It 
is  a  great  joy  to  him  when,  for  a  crown,  he  possesses  him- 
self of  a  Hebrew  Bible,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Vienna,  and  is  able  to  compare  it  with  the  translation. 
Thus  does  he  become,  in  time,  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor, able  to  teach  others,  and  gaining  renown  in  that 
direction.  Our  next  aspect  of  him  is  as  an  apprentice  to 
rope-making,  which  he  thinks  will  be  a  lucrative  occupa- 
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tion  in  connection  with  his  other  pursuits.  To  this  end  he 
buys  a  hundredweight  of  hemp  and  persuades  a  master  to 
teach  him,  surreptitiously  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  same 
time.  "  When  my  master  thought  I  slept,"  he  says,  "  I 
got  up  quickly,  struck  a  light,  and  had  a  Homer,  and 
secretly  my  master's  translation,  out  of  which  I  made 
notes  into  my  Homer.  When  I  was  working  at  my  trade 
I  took  Homer  with  me.  When  the  master  discovered  that 
he  said,  '  Platere !  either  study  or  follow  your  trade !  ' 
When  his  apprenticeship  is  ended  with  the  hundredweight 
of  hemp,  he  sets  out  for  Basle,  taking  with  him  his  Homer, 
and  a  gloss  on  Euripides  which  he  had  written.  At  Basle 
he  takes  service  with  one  known  as  the  Red  Ropemaker,  a 
rude  master  who  handled  his  men  very  roughly.  His 
shortcomings  in  rope-makixig  are  soon  discovered,  but  he 
persuades  his  master  to  allow  him  to  study,  for  twopence 
a  week  wages,  and  with  the  twopence  he  buys  himself 
candles,  and  works  at  his  studies  by  night,  although  he 
"  was  obliged  to  work  in  the  evening  till  the  trumpet  was 
sounded,  and  get  up  again  in  the  morning  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet."  In  time  he  becomes  an  expert  rope-maker, 
but  still  devoted  to  study  and  a  lover  of  books.  He  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  pious  printer  Andrew 
Cratander,  and  he  presented  him  with  a  Plautus,  which 
he  had  printed  in  octavo.  "As  it  was  not  yet  bound,"  he 
says,  "  I  took  one  sheet  after  another  and  stuck  it  in  a 
little  wooden  fork  that  was  split  at  the  bottom  and  the 
little  fork  I  stuck  in  the  hemp.  That  I  used  as  I  went 
backwards  and  forwards  when  I  twisted,  and  then,  when 
the  master  came,  I  threw  the  hemp  over  it.  Once,  how- 
ever, he  caught  me  in  the  fact  and  behaved  very  wildly. 
'  If  you  wish  to  study,'  said  he,  '  follow  it,  or  follow  the 
trade.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  allow  it  you  by  night,  or 
on  a  holiday,  that  you  must  also  read  while  you  twist  ? ' : 
By  some  students  he  met  with  he  was  entreated  to  give  up 
rope-making  and  they  would  recommend  him  to  Erasmus, 
who  then  lived  in  Basle,  and  who  came  to  him  one  day 
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when  he  was  twisting  a  rope  in  the  Peter's-Place,  but 
though  he  "only  got  bad  food,  and  not  enough  of  that," 
he  stuck  to  his  trade.  He  was  persuaded,  however,  by  the 
renowned  Dr.  Oporinus,  to  teach  him  Hebrew,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  the  doctor,  without  our  scholar's  know- 
ledge, stuck  up  a  notice  on  the  church  door  that  there  was 
a  certain  person  who  intended,  at  a  certain  hour,  to  give 
lessons  on  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  St. 
Leonard's.  When  our  scholar,  who  had  not  seen  the  bill, 
arrived  at  the  place  and  found  not  Dr.  Oporinus  alone,  as 
he  expected,  but  eighteen  very  learned  gentlemen  there, 
he  wanted  to  run  away.  He  was  induced  to  stay,  however, 
and  in  his  little  rope-maker's  apron,  of  which  he  was 
ashamed,  he  read  to  them  from  Munster's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  from  the  prophet  Jonah.  On  one  occasion 
"a  Frenchman  came,  whom  the  Queen  of  Navarre  had 
sent  that  he  should  learn  Hebrew,"  a  man  expensively 
dressed,  who  had  a  golden  cap,  and  his  own  servant,  who 
carried  his  hat  and  coat  for  him.  "  He  also  came  into  the 
school,  and  when  I  went  in  with  my  bad  clothes,  I  seated 
myself  behind  the  stove,  where  I  had  a  comfortable  little 
seat,  and  allowed  the  students  to  sit  at  the  table.  The 
Frenchman  now  asked,  '  When  does  the  Professor  come?  ' 
Oporinus  pointed  to  me.  Then  he  looked  at  me  and 
wondered,  without  doubt,  because  he  thought  such  an  one 
ought  to  be  otherwise  dressed,  and  not  so  badly."  The 
Frenchman,  when  he  had  finished  his  course  of  lectures, 
wished  to  take  our  scholar  with  him,  promising  that  the 
Queen  would  make  a  great  man  of  him,  "  but,"  he  says, 
"  I  had  no  wish  to  follow  him." 

Practically  we  have  now  finished  with  Thomas  Platter 
as  a  wandering  student,  and  the  rest  of  his  career,  though 
full  of  incident  and  interest,  must  be  summed  up  as 
briefly  as  possible.  In  the  war  against  the  five  Cantons, 
to  which  Father  Myconius  has  been  summoned,  he  accom- 
panies his  master  in  the  capacity  of  armour  bearer,  and 
when  peace  is  restored  he  returns  with  him  to  Zurich. 
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With  a  view  to  restrain  him  from  further  wanderings, 
and  with  a  promise  of  heirship  to  their  property,  he  is 
persuaded  by  Myconius  and  his  wife  to  marry  their 
housekeeper  Anne.  With  her  he  goes  back  to  his  native 
place  to  pursue  his  occupation  of  ropemaker  and  keep  a 
school,  and  live  largely  on  presents  of  milk,  cheese, 
vegetables,  eggs,  butter  and  jugs  of  wine,  with  occasionally 
a  quarter  of  a  sheep  thrown  in,  brought  to  him  as  presents 
by  the  scholars  or  their  parents.  But  he  could  not  settle 
down,  though  he  had  never  been  so  well  off  in  his  life, 
so  having  made  a  journey  to  Zurich  to  take  counsel  with 
Father  Myconius,  and,  acting  on  his  advice,  he  determines 
to  migrate  to  Basle.  In  his  narration  of  this  Zurich 
expedition,  he  says :  "  When  I  set  out  on  the  journey 
home,  I  had  a  scholar  with  me,  who  was  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  me  on  the  Grimsol.  It  began  to  snow  and  to 
rain,  and  was  very  cold;  so  that  we  were  almost  frozen. 
As,  however,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  living 
upon  the  mountains,  I  said  to  the  boy  that  he  should  only 
not  sit  down,  but  keep  going  forward.  Now  and  then  I 
went  on  before  him  to  warm  myself,  and  then  ran  back  to 
the  boy;  till  at  last,  by  the  help  of  God,  we  came  to  the 
hospital,  a  good  inn  on  the  mountain,  where  one  can  find 
good  victuals  and  drink.  That  was  the  middle  of  August. 
It  happened  once  before,  that  I  went  over  the  same 
mountain,  and  because  I  was  alone,  and  did  not  know  the 
method  of  travelling  over  the  mountains,  I  became  faint 
and  tired  on  the  mountain,  sat  down,  and  wished  to  rest. 
Then  suddenly  I  felt  an  odd  sensation  about  my  heart; 
I  became  delightfully  warm,  and  fell  asleep  with  my  arms 
laid  on  my  knees.  Then  a  man  came  to  me,  laid  his 
hands  upon  both  my  shoulders,  awoke  me,  and  said,  '  Hey, 
why  do  you  sit  there?  Stand  up  and  walk.'  What 
became  of  the  man  I  know  not;  but  whithersoever  I 
looked,  above  or  below,  I  could  see  no  man.  Then  I  stood 
up,  took  out  of  my  bag  a  bit  of  bread  and  ate.  When  I 
related  that  to  several  people  who  were  acquainted  with 
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the  life  on  the  mountains,  they  said  I  was  as  good  as 
dead,  for  if  anyone  feels  excessively  cold  on  the 
mountains,  and  sits  down  from  weakness,  the  blood  rushes 
from  the  heart  into  the  face  or  the  extremities  and  the 
person  must  die.  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  God 
preserved  my  life  in  a  wonderful  manner,  as  the  people 
also  assured  me,  for  there  is  no  easier  death  than 
freezing." 

Of  the  setting  out  for  Basle  we  get  this  quaint  picture : 
"  So  I  took  my  baby,  that  had  been  born  meanwhile,  the 
cradle  suspended  from  a  hook  on  my  back,  and  left  the 
place.  ...  A  little  household  furniture,  which  we  took 
with  us  I  carried,  and  the  mother  followed  after,  as  a  calf 
the  cow.  The  books,  however,  I  had  sent  over  Berne  to 
Basle;  thither  we  also  went  by  way  of  Zurich.  I  carried 
the  child,  and  a  scholar  went  with  us  who  helped  the 
mother  to  carry  her  bundle."  At  Basle,  he  gets  an 
appointment  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Oporinus,  and  sets  up 
housekeeping  in  a  modest  way.  Says  he,  "  I  went  into 
the  hospital  and  bought  a  little  kettle  and  a  tub,  both 
of  which  had  holes.  Just  as  I  bought  a  chair  and 
tolerably  good  bed  for  five  pounds.  We  had  not  much 
superfluous  furniture ;  but  God  be  praised,  poor  as  we  were 
from  the  beginning,  yet  I  cannot  remember  that  we  ever 
had  a  meal  without  bread  and  wine."  Regarding  this 
beverage,  he  says :  "I  went  to  the  market  and  bought 
a  little  cask  of  wine;  I  think  it  was  an  aulm,  which  I 
carried  home  on  my  shoulder.  During  the  drinking  of 
this  wine  my  wife  and  I  had  considerable  disputes;  for 
we  had  no  drinking  vessel  but  an  anker.  As  soon  as  we 
went  into  the  cellar  with  the  anker,  immediately  there 
was  a  quarrel.  I  said,  '  Do  you  drink;  you  have  to  nurse.' 
My  wife  said,  '  Drink  you ;  you  have  to  study,  and  to 
work  yourself  to  death  in  the  school.'  Afterwards  a  good 
friend  bought  us  a  glass,  in  shape  something  like  a  boot; 
with  that  we  went  into  the  cellar  when  we  had  bathed. 
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This  glass  held  rather  more  than  the  anker.  The  cask 
lasted  long,  and  when  it  was  out  we  bought  another." 

Though  Basle  was  to  become  his  ultimate  biding  place, 
there  are  wanderings  in  the  meantime,  and  stirring  scenes 
to  be  gone  through  when  war  breaks  out  again  between 
Zurich  and  the  five  cantons,  and  that  great  man  Ulrich 
Zuinglius  loses  his  life  in  a  battle  which  also  was  lost. 
Thomas  Platter  is  at  Zurich  when  the  news  comes  of  that 
disaster,  and,  in  the  panic  which  prevails,  we  see  him 
again  in  a  warlike  aspect,  armed  with  halberd  and  sword 
and  prepared  to  fight;  but  happily  for  him  there  is  no 
fighting  to  be  done.  At  Basle  he  becomes  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Peedagogium,  and  corrector  of  the  press  in 
Dr.  Heerwag's  printing  office,  the  latter  duty  being  forced 
upon  him  by  the  Doctor.  Of  it  he  says  with  a  sighing 
reflectiveness,  "  This  business  I  attended  to  for  four  years, 
with  much  trouble  and  labour,  for  there  never  was  a  burden 
taken  off  my  shoulders,  but  another  was  laid  on  in  its 
place."  Later  he  becomes  himself  a  master  printer, 
having,  with  Dr.  Oporinus  and  others,  purchased  the 
printing  business  of  the  pious  Andrew  Cratander,  and  to 
follow  it  he  resigns  his  professorship.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  tires  of  the  printing  business,  for,  though  money 
is  made,  there  are  labours  and  pains  attending  it  that 
have  wearied  him,  and  he  is  persuaded  to  give  it  up,  and 
go  back  once  and  for  all  to  teaching,  his  friend,  Dr. 
GrynaBus,  saying  to  him,  "  Become  schoolmaster !  there 
is  no  more  heavenly  office !  there  is  nothing  I  would 
rather  be,  if  only  I  needed  not  to  say  a  thing  twice  over." 

He  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  when  he  closed  his 
Autobiography,  and  was  then  a  man  of  tolerably  large 
possessions,  including  houses  and  lands,  of  which  he  gives 
a  detailed  account,  going  on  to  say,  "  And  notwithstand- 
ing my  mean  descent,  yet  God  has  granted  me  the  honour 
of  having  been  now  thirty-and-one  years  professor  in  the 
head-school  next  the  University,  in  the  far-famed  city  of 
Basle,  and  of  having  instructed  the  child  of  many  an 
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honourable  man,  of  whom  many  have  become  doctors,  or 
otherwise  learned  men;  several,  and  indeed  not  a  few,  of 
the  nobility,  and  who  LOW  possess  and  rule  over  land  and 
people,  and  others  who  sit  on  the  judgment  seat,  and  in  the 
council.  Also  at  all  times  I  have  had  many  boarders, 
both  of  noblemen  and  other  people  of  consequence,  who 
speak  well  of  me,  and  show  me  all  manner  of  kindness; 
so  that  the  worshipful  town  of  Zurich  and  other  places 
have  sent  me  presents  of  their  wine  of  honour."  From  a 
note  appended  by  his  son,  Dr.  Felix  Platter,  we  learn 
that,  ten  years  later,  Thomas  Platter  died  happily,  on  the 
26th  January,  1583,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  my  morning  walks  to  town  I  pass  the  entrance  to  a 
great  University,  and  see  the  students  going  in  there 
through  the  gateway,  while  scholars  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion are  proceeding  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the 
municipal  schools.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  twentieth 
century  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  learning,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  easy  paths  they  tread,  and  of  the 
munificent  and  beneficent  conditions  under  which  their 
education  is  obtained,  that  induced  me — being  fresh  from 
the  reading  of  it — to  draw  attention  to  this  sixteenth 
century  story  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Thomas 
Platter. 


SAMUEL  LAYCOCK :   THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WOEK. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

I. 

T  OCAL  literature  of  the  kind  produced  by  Laycock  (and 
especially  dialectal  literature)  is  generally  supposed 
to  make  its  appeal  to  a  very  limited  circle  of  readers,  and 
to  command  only  a  small  circulation.  A  few  biblio- 
graphical notes  will  shew  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Laycock's  writings  have  appeared  in  many  forms,  and 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 
His  first  small  volume  of  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  Cotton  Famine,  was  published  in 
1864.  It  was,  as  he  said  himself,  but  "  a  little  bantling," 
but  it  was  very  well  received  by  the  public,  and  the 
favourable  opinions  expressed  by  competent  critics  in  the 
press  gave  him  an  unexpected  pleasure.*  In  1875  an 
enlarged  edition  was  issued,  and  this  also  received  an 
encouraging  welcome.  For  several  years  these  two 
volumes  were  out  of  print,  and  in  1893  he  was  advised 
by  many  friends  to  bring  out  in  one  large  volume  a 
complete  collection  of  the  best  of  his  life's  work.  This 
made  its  appearance  under  the  title  of  "  Warblin's  Fro' 
an  Owd  Songster,"  and  was  issued  to  subscribers  only. 
A  further  edition  of  700  copies  immediately  followed,  and 
a  third  edition  of  1,000,  slightly  enlarged,  was  published 
in  1894.  In  this  volume  many  new  pieces  were  inserted. 

*  Reviews  appeared  in  The  Spectator  and  The  Athenceum.     The  first 
was  especially  appreciative. 
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In  his  preface  the  author  said :  "  In  bringing  out  this 
more  presentable  and  pretentious  volume,  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  express  my  indebtedness 
to  the  artists,  and  other  friends,  who  have  so  willingly  and 
generously  assisted  me  in  my  efforts  to  make  my  latest 
work  successful.  Although  compelled  to  exclude  from 
this  collection  a  large  number  of  poems  and  songs  of  a 
private  nature,  and  others  relating  to  subjects  of  passing 
interest,  I  venture  to  think  that  in  what  I  now  submit  to 
the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  always  had  before 
me  some  well-defined  and  useful  object." 

In  addition  to  these  volumes,  several  short  stories  in 
dialect  have  been  given  in  pamphlet-form,  and  of  some, 
the  most  popular  poems,  such  as  "  Bonny  Brid "  and 
"  Bowton's  Yard,"  many  thousands  were  issued  as  broad- 
sheet ballads.  In  1900  an  entirely  new  edition  of  the 
Poems,  etc.,  was  sent  forth  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Collected  Writings  of  Samuel  Laycock."  This  is  now 
practically  exhausted,  and  a  new  edition  is  intended  to 
take  its  place. 

II. 

Samuel  Laycock,  although  identified  with  Lancashire 
both  by  long  residence  and  by  the  character  of  his 
writings,  was  born  at  Intake  Head,  in  Marsden,  near 
Huddersfield,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1826.  A  picture 
of  Intake  Head,  which  has  been  engraved,  portrays  a 
forlorn  and  dilapidated  farmstead  on  the  moors,  but  in 
Laycock's  youth  it  must  have  been  a  bright  and  cheerful 
place.  He  describes  it  himself  in  an  enthusiastic 
reminiscence :  — 

It  was  upon  thy  lovely  hills, 

Thy  running  brooks,  and  murmuring  rills, 

These  eyes  just  learned  to  gaze; 
And  often  in  thy  meadows  green, 
In  youthful  sport  might  I  be  seen 

The  butterfly  to  chase. 
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We  gather  from  his  poems  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
farmer  with  a  "  big  Roman  nose,"  and  a  "  full  brain- 
pOn " — lusty  and  hale  at  eighty,  "  An  owd-fashioned 
Yorkshire  John  Bull."  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
in  his  thirteenth  year  Laycock  had  the  run  of  this  farm- 
house on  the  moors,  and  familiarised  himself  with  those 
rural  sights  and  sounds  which  occasionally  lend  a  grace  to 
verses  written  in  later  years  amid  surroundings  uncongenial 
and  depressing.  The  poet's  father,  John  Laycock,  was  a 
handloom  weaver,  and  had  hard  work  to  make  a  living, 
for  in  1826  trade  was  bad  and  food  dear — flour  costing 
six  shillings  a  dozen.  In  his  poem,  "  Welcome,  Bonny 
Brid,"  he  alludes  to  this  :  — 

Aw've  often  yeard  mi  feyther  tell 
'At  when  aw  coom  in  th'  world  misel' 
Trade  wur  slack. 

At  six  years  of  age  Laycock  was  fortunate  in  being  sent 
for  a  short  time  to  a  day  school.  This  implies  some  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  for  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  children  to  begin  work  even  at  the  early  age  of  six. 
Then,  as  usual,  there  came  the  Sunday  School.  Only 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  days  of  which  I  am 
speaking  will  know  what  an  immense  influence  the  Sunday 
Schools  in  Lancashire  had  upon  the  lives  of  the  working 
people,  not  only  in  regard  to  religious  training,  but  also 
in  reference  to  their  education,  to  the  alleviation  of 
distress,  and  to  the  provision  of  such  social  enjoyments  as 
were  possible  to  them.  At  the  Sunday  School  which 
Laycock  attended  writing  was  taught  as  well  as  reading, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  acquired  at  this  early  age  that  free 
and  flowing  hand  which  distinguished  his  penmanship 
through  life.  He  says  himself  :  "  So  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  missed  going  to  school  and  chapel  on 
Sundays.  My  father  used  to  carry  on  his  back  those  of 
us  who  were  too  young  to  walk."  And  again :  "  Our 
parents  were  very  strict  with  iis,  and  made  us  keep  good 
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hours,  and  always  attend  school  and  chapel  on  Sundays. 
I  can  easily  see  now,  at  my  advanced  age,  what  a  blessing 
this  must  have  been,  especially  to  a  man  of  my  sensitive 
temperament,  to  be  surrounded  by  so  many  good  influences, 
and  kept  from  so  many  temptations." 

In  estimating  the  future  career  of  Laycock  these  simple 
records  are  not  unimportant.  We  see  how  the  man  was 
made.  That  filial  affection  was  one  of  his  virtues  his 
poems  testify.  Of  his  father  he  writes  :  — 

Support  and  cheer  my  Sire,  whose  hoary  head 
And  furrowed  cheeks  bespeak  a  host  of  cares; 

Since  on©  by  one  his  earthly  joys  have  fled, 
And  sorrows  mark  his  last  declining  years. 

And  from  the  same  poem — "  A  Tribute  to  his  Mother  "- 
another  stanza  may  be  quoted  :  — 

Those  loving  eyes  watched  o'er  me,  while  as  yet 
A  child,  unconscious  of  a  mother's  care; 

Alas  !  since  then  those  eyes  have  oft  been  wet, 
Those  lips  for  me  breathed  many  a  fervent  prayer. 

At  nine  years  old  Laycock  began  work  in  a  woollen  mill, 
his  wage  being  two  shillings  a  week.  The  hours  of  labour 
were,  as  was  usual  then,  very  exacting,  and  the  poor 
stripling  had  to  labour  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight 
in  the  evening,  with  brief  respite  for  meals ;  but  even  with 
so  little  leisure  at  his  disposal  the  work  of  self-improve- 
ment went  on ;  and  in  the  early  summer  mornings,  and  the 
late  winter  evenings,  the  young  lad  was  busy  with  his  book 
and  pen.  It*  is  a  familiar  and  often-told  tale,  full  of 
deepest  pathos — the  struggle  for  bread  and  the  grim  fight 
for  knowledge  going  on  contemporaneously. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old  the  family  removed  to 
Stalybridge.  There  he  got  employment  as  a  power-loom 
weaver.  It  is  said  that  his  first  effort  at  rhyming  was 
written  on  a  "  cop  ticket,"  and  was  addressed  to  a  fellow- 
operative.  After  seventeen  years'  labour  at  the  loom  he 
got  what  to  him  was  a  "  lift  in  the  world,"  becoming  a 
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"  cloth-looker "  at  various  mills  in  Stalybridge  and 
Dukinfield;  but  in  1862  the  Civil  War  in  America,  and 
the  Cotton  Famine  which  resulted,  brought  unparalleled 
disaster  upon  Lancashire,  and  Laycock,  with  thousands  of 
others,  was  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  Stalybridge 
alone  there  were  seven  thousand  operatives  "  out  of  work." 
Deeply  moved  by  the  acute  suffering  which  surrounded 
him  on  every  side,  the  spirit  was  kindled  within  him,  and 
he  began  to  write  his  Famine  Songs.  Week  by  week 
they  were  published  in  the  local  papers,  and  large  numbers 
learnt  by  heart  and  sung  by  lads  and  lasses  in  the  streets 
of  the  town.  In  the  end  Laycock  found  himself  famous 
both  personally  and  by  name.  No  doubt  the  accident  of 
the  Cotton  Famine  stirred  his  rhyming  faculty  into 
activity,  but  in  a  poem  which  he  read  on  the  occasion  of  a 
public  dinner  given  to  Edwin  Waugh  in  1887,  he  gives 
credit  for  the  initial  inspiration  to  his  friend  and  brother 
bard  :  — 

Well,  for  mitch  'at  aw've  done,  Waugh,  aw  have  to  thank  thee ; 

When  aw  first  saw  '  Come  Whoam  to  thi  Ghilder  an'  Me/ 

It  worked  on  mi  mind  like  a  charm  or  a  spell ; 

Th'  result  wur,  aw  started  o'  scribblin'  misel' ! 

It's  to  thee  'at  aw  owe  mi  first  Lancashire  lay; 

It's  for  thee  'at  aw'm  croonin'  this  last  un  to-day. 

After  giving  up  his  work  as  a  cotton  operative,  Laycock 
had  many  vicissitudes  and  many  occupations.  For  six 
years  he  was  engaged  as  librarian  and  hall-keeper  at  the 
Stalybridge  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  acted  as  curator  to 
the  Addison  Literary  Club  which  had  recently  been  formed 
in  the  town.  He  was  also,  at  a  later  date,  curator  to  the 
Whitworth  Institute  at  Fleetwood.  One  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  "  making  a  living  "  was  the  starting  of  a 
book-stall  in  the  Oldham  Market  Place.  This  proved  to  be 
a  humiliating  failure.  He  said  himself  that  he  often 
stood  a  whole  day  by  his  stock  without  selling  a  single 
book.  "  If  he  had  sold  quack  medicines,"  he  said,  "  or 
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pills,  or  black  puddings,  or  books  on  how  to  make  a  good 
'  divi.,'  he  might  have  done  a  brisk  business,  but  such 
books  as  he  sold  were,  in  those  days,  at  a  discount  in 
Oldham."  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  during  the  time  of 
his  stay  in  Oldham — a  time  of  adversity  both  for  himself 
and  his  family,  he  had  a  splendid  helpmeet  in  his  wife, 
who  was  "  one  of  the  hardest-working  women  ever  known." 
In  later  life  Lay  cock's  health,  which  was  never  very 
robust,  began  to  make  him  apprehensive,  and  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  at  Blackpool.  Here  he  carried 
on  successfully  a  small  business,  and  grew  stronger.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  life  at  Blackpool.  The  sea  was  a 
great  delight  to  him.  His  poem  on  the  "Ocean,"  though 
the  subject  is  outside  the  scope  of  his  muse,  is  not  without 
touches  approaching  sublimity  curiously  mingled  with  his 
characteristic  humour.  One  verse  will  bear  quoting  :  — 

Folk  'at  feel  ther's  summat  wantin' ; 

Drinkers  deep  o'  sorrow's  cup ; 
These  should  yer  thy  merry  chantin', 

Bless  us,  tha'd  soon  cheer  'em  up  ! 
Oh,  an'  tha'rt  a  kind  physician ; 

Well  it  is  tha  wants  no  fee; 
Weakly  folk  i'  my  condition 

Couldn't  pay,  they'd  ha'  to  dee. 

Laycock's  death  came  suddenly,  from  an  acute  attack 
of  bronchitis,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1893.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Blackpool  Cementery.  On  his  gravestone  there  is  inscribed 
the  following  verse  from  J.  R.  Lowell  :  — 

Thou  art  not  idle;  in  thy  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks, 

And  strength  to  perfect  what  is  dreamed  of  here 
Is  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 

In  reviewing  the  simple  story  of  Laycock's  life,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  find  that  recognition  of  his  moral  worth 
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and  of  his  mental  talent  (exercised  though  it  was  in  a 
humble  sphere)  was  not  denied  to  him,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  until  after  his  death.  His  pilgrimage  had  been  hard 
enough  without  its  being  embittered  by  absolute  neglect. 
The  Manchester  Literary  Club  made  him  an  honorary 
member,  and  the  Burnley  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  gave  him  the  same  distinction.  On  leaving 
Stalybridge  to  take  up  the  appointment  in  Fleet- 
wood,  already  alluded  to,  he  was  presented  with 
a  purse  of  gold  and  an  illuminated  address.  Sub- 
sequently a  general  presentation  was  made  to  him  by 
a  large  number  of  admirers.  This  consisted  of  a  purse 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  a  number 
of  books  and  pictures,  the  latter  being  the  work  of  local 
artist-friends  in  Oldham ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  months  before 
his  death  the  Blackpool  Town  Council  placed  him  on  its 
Free  Libraries  Committee.  We  can  imagine  how  greatly 
he  would  value  this  particular  distinction,  and  how  the 
recognition  implied  would  be  a  comfort  to  the  old  man  in 
his  last  hours. 

Mr.  Laycock's  personal  appearance  was  striking  and 
singular,  approaching  almost  to  oddity  and  the  grotesque. 
An  intimate  and  valued  friend  has  thus  described  the 
impression  left  on  his  mind  by  a  first  interview :  —  •"  His 
portrait  I  had  never  seen,  but  from  his  writings  I  had 
formed  an  idea  in  my  mind  that  the  author  must  be  a 
fine,  rollicking  sort  of  a  Lancashire  fellow.  To  my  utter 
astonishment  I  found  him  to  be  a  thin,  slim  and  wiry 
person,  delicate  and  pale  as  a  spring  flower.  He  seemed 
all  nerve  and  brain,  his  fine  and  well-developed  forehead 
being  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  body.  But  what 
most  impressed  me  at  that  time  was  his  childlike 
simplicity,  the  transparency  of  his  mind,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  heart."  A  Lancashire  acquaintance  once 
described  him  as  "being  o'  yed  (head),  an'  not  mich  of  a 
body  to  spake  on."  To  myself  his  personality  was  always 
deeply  interesting  and  pathetic.  The  elements  were 
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strangely  mixed.  You  could  see  in  him  the  marks  of  his 
early  struggle  for  bare  life.  Timidity  seemed  to  be  mingled 
with  combativeness,  natural  modesty  with  occasional 
self-assurance  and  defiance  of  the  conventions  and 
accidents  of  life ;  and  after  you  left  him  you  were  haunted 
by  the  melancholy  and  yet  gleaming  eyes  deep-sunken 
under  his  white  and  protruding  forehead.  Such  was  his 
exterior.  Of  his  general  character  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  he  did  his  best  to  live  the  pure  and  simple  life, 
temperate  in  all  things,  in  fact  a  total  abstainer  —  a 
generous  helper  with  time  and  talent  in  many  good  causes, 
and  ever  ready  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  indeed, 
in  his  own  way,  as  thorough  an  optimist  as  Browning, 
both  with  regard  to  the  world  which  is,  and  the  world 
which  is  to  come.  In  every  sense  he  was  a  son  of  the 
people.  He  spoke  from  their  very  midst,  and  never 
affected  to  pass  beyond  the  social  lines  of  the  labouring 
poor.  Their  trials  and  struggles,  their  sorrows  and  joys, 
their  aspirations  and  their  regrets  were  all  -his.  For  the 
fine  gentleman  and  his  fine  ways  he  had  no  sympathy; 
respectability  in  its  ordinary  sense  irritated  him,  and  if 
ever  he  indulged  in  a  touch  of  scorn,  it  was  in  relation  to 
those  who  ape  the  manners  of  the  class  above  them.  This 
feeling  finds  strong  expression  in  his  verses  on  "  A 
Ilespectable  Mon  "  :  — 

Aw  con  boast  noather  heawses  nor  londs, 

An'  wealthy  relations  aw've  noan ; 
But  aw've  getten  mi  brains  an'  mi  honds, 

An'  thank  God  !  aw  con  co'  these  mi  own. 

Aw've  no  patience  wi   dandified  gents ! 

One's  sick  o'  so  mitch  o'  this  pride; 
They're  soakin'  wi  hair-oil  an'  scents, 

But  there  isn't  mitch  else  beside  I 

III. 

Some  attempt  may  now  be  made  to  estimate  Laycock's 
position  among  the  group  of  dialectal  writers  who  have 
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made  themselves  famous  in  Lancashire.  Upon  all  of 
them  the  example  of  Burns  had  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
influence.  Like  him  they  were  comparatively  uneducated, 
like  him  they  all  belonged  to  the  working  class,  and  they 
found,  as  he  did,  both  subject  and  inspiration  in  depicting 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  poor.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  should  be  so,  for  even  a  poet  of  the  highest  eminence 
like  Wordsworth,  when  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the 
common  people,  as  he  loved  to  do,  owed  much  to  the 
influence  of  Burns.  To  say,  as  has  been  frequently  said, 
that  one,  at  least,  of  Laycock's  poems  is  "  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Burns  "  is  to  give  him  the  highest  possible 
meed  of  praise. 

In  comparing  Laycock  with  our  other  dialectal  writers, 
it  should  be  said  that  Bamford,  and  Waugh,  and  Brierley 
wrote  much  more  in  prose  than  in  verse.  The  prose  of 
the  two  first  is  often  of  the  finest  kind.  That  of  Brierley 
was  on  a  lower  level,  but  it  was  effective  for  its  purpose. 
It  abounded  in  rough  humour,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
dramatic  force.  Waugh's  verse  had  the  touch  of  genius, 
whether  he  wrote  in  literary  English  or  in  the  dialect, 
though  the  latter  includes,  quite  naturally,  all  his  best 
work.  Brierley's  verse  is  never  equal  to  his  prose,  and 
is  small  in  quantity.  Laycock  wrote  little  either  in  prose 
or  in  undialectal  verse,  but  his  production  in  dialectal  rhyme 
far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  others  in  quantity.  It  must  be 
said  that  in  poetic  quality  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Waugh;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  wider  in  its 
range.  It  may  be  fairly  held  that  no  other  local  writer 
has  given  so  complete  a  picture  of  the  life  of  our 
Lancashire  working  folk.  He  literally  runs  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  their  virtues  and  their  failings,  their 
humours  and  their  oddities.  Apart  from  the  influence  of 
Burns,  which,  of  course,  was  general  rather  than  specific, 
Laycock  may  be  credited  with  originality.  There  are 
slight  echoes  now  and  then  from  Waugh,  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  his  master,  and  the  spirit  of  his  writing 
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is  often  akin  to  that  which  we  find  in  Bamford's  noble 
poem,  "  God  help  the  Poor;"  but,  on  the  whole,  his  work 
is  his  own,  and  it  is  done  in  his  own  way.  He  has  a  quiet, 
homely  manner  of  telling  his  stories,  and  often,  when 
their  simplicity  seems  most  prominent,  your  attention  is 
arrested  by  his  striking  in  unexpectedly  with  the  witty 
aside,  or  a  touch  of  dry  humour,  which  is  usually  very  dry. 
His  greatest  power  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  His  faculty  of  observation,  originally  strong, 
had  been  sharpened  by  long  practice.  He  could  observe, 
dissect,  and  appraise.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  varying 
shades  of  good  and  evil,  and  a  certain  shrewdness  never 
deserted  him — a  shrewdness  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Scot,  and  also  of  the  men  of  the  two  counties,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  to  each  of  which  he  owed  his  descent. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  highest  place 
in  Laycock's  poems  should  be  given  to  his  "  Welcome 
Bonny  Brid."  This  goes  by  general  consent,  and  it  is 
no  doubt  better  known  than  any  other.  It  was  written 
during  the  Cotton  Famine  distress,  and  came  straight 
from  the  heart.  He  said  himself  that  he  never  wrote  a 
poem  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  that  then,  if  ever, 
he  was  under  the  spell  of  inspiration.  A  small  volume  of 
his  poems  was  then  in  the  press,  and  "  Bonny  Brid " 
was,  fortunately,  just  in  time  to  be  inserted.  It  ensured 
the  success  of  the  book.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  to 
possess  this  particular  poem  that  the  author  issued  it  in 
broad-sheet  form,  and  many  thousands  of  copies  were 
circulated  in  this  manner.  Its  popularity  and  mode  of 
issue  has  only  been  equalled  by  Waugh's  "  Come  Whoam 
to  thi  Childer  an'  Me."  The  two  following  verses  from 
the  poem,  in  their  heartiness  and  homely  simplicity,  as 
well  as  in  their  faithful  rendering  of  the  Lancashire  type 
and  idiom,  give  the  key  to  the  success  which  attended 
Laycock's  work  in  this  poem  and  in  many  others  :  — 
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God  bless  thi,  love !  a'wm  fain  tha'rt  come 
Just  try  and  mak'  thisel  awhoam : 

Here's  thi  nest; 

Tha'rt  loike  thi  mother  to  a  tee, 
But  tha's  thi  feyther's  nose,  aw  see, 

Well,  aw'm  blest! 

"  But  tho'  we've  childer  two  or  three, 
We'll  mak'  a  bit  o'  reawm  for  thee, 

Bless  thee,  lad ! 

Tha'rt  th'  prattiest  brid  we  have  i'th'  nest, 
So  hutch  up  closer  to  mi  breast ; 

Aw'm  thi  dad. 

This  last  simple  touch  is  inimitable.  "  Bowton's  Yard  " 
ranks  next,  we  think,  to  "  Bonny  Brid."  As  the 
various  tenants  in  the  yard  come  up  for  delineation 
their  portraits  are  sketched  with  a  minute  and  unerring 
touch — they  are  all  done  to  the  life.  Poor  Jack,  who  is 
rather  lame,  and  who  is  kept  down  in  the  world  by  too  big 
a  family  of  "  childer  "-  — "  Aw  think  they'n  nine  or  ten." 
Then  there  is  the  old  cobbler  who  mends  the  poet's  shoon  : 

He's  gettin'  very  wake  an'  done,  he'll  ha'  to  leeov  us  soon  ; 
He  reads  his  Bible  every  day,  an'  sings  just  loike  a  lark, 
He  says  he's  practisin'  for  heaven — he's  welly  done  his  wark. 

In  contrast  to  the  cobbler  comes  James  Bowton,  the  owner 


He's  allus  plenty  o'  summat  t'ate,  an'  lots  o'  brass  an'  o; 
An'  when  he  rides  or  walks  abeawt  he's  dressed  up  very  fine, 
But  he  isn't  hawve  as  near  to  heaven  as  him  at  number  nine. 

"  Bowton's  Yard "  was  very  successful  as  a  recitation 
among  Lancashire  audiences,  and  was  followed  by  two 
poems  in  the  same  vein — "  Quality  Row  "  and  "  A  Second 
Visit  to  Quality  Row."  Both  these  are  excellent,  although, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  long  drawn  out.  The  verses  entitled  : 
"  Ther's  no  good  i'  ceaw'rin  i'th'  dust,"  is  a  complete 
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epitome  of  the  Cotton  Famine  experiences,  and  a  rousing 
plea  for  cheerfulness  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers :  — 

Let's  noan  look  so  deawncast  an'  sad, 

Ther's  things  i'th'  world  yet  'at's  worth  seeiri', 

As  lung  as  ther's  life  to  be  had, 
It's  no  use  o'  talkin'  o'  deein,. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  poem  and  one  called  the 
"  Sewin'  Class  Song,"  popularised  as  they  were  by  being 
sung  in  the  streets,  must  have  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  workless  and  half-starved 
operatives. 

I  have  dwelt  on  Laycock's  Cotton  Famine  poems  because 
they  were  his  earliest  productions,  and  most  intimately 
connected  with  his  name;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  his  verses  on  general  subjects,  and  of  a  later  date,  are 
not  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  preceded  them-.  Some 
of  these  later  poems  remind  us  of  the  quaint  sententious- 
ness  which  we  find  in  our  earlier  poets.  Among  these  is  a 
charming  poem,  in  dialect,  with  the  title  "  What  aw 
loike,"  (a  brief  reflection  on  "  Life,")  and  "  Thank  God  for 
o'  these  bonney  Fleawers."  Three  little  poems  called 
"  Coartin'  Days  "  and  "  Coartin'  Neets  "  show  that,  like 
his  brother  bards,  he  knew  how  to  handle  the  subject  of 
"  Love's  Young  Dream."  I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of 
a  pathetic  poem  called  "  Starved  to  Death,"  which  would 
serve  as  an  appropriate  text  for  those  among  us  to-day 
who  are  forcing  upon  the  nation  the  necessity  for 
immediate  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
aged.  The  poems  in  literary  English  are  not  numerous. 
The  best  of  them  are  "  God  help  us  "  and  "  Sunshine  and 
Shade." 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  say  anything  in  defence  of 
the  use  of  dialect.  Its  importance  in  regard  to  philological 
study  has  been  freely  admitted,  and  Professor  Joseph 
Wright's  monumental  Dialect  Dictionary  has  set  upon 
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it  the  seal  of  authority.  But  beyond  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  still,  over  a  wide  range,  a  living  form  of  speech, 
and  that  it  expresses  certain  ideas,  describes  certain 
traditional  manners  and  customs,  and  embodies  peculiar 
ways  of  looking  at  things  which  cannot  be  so  adequately 
done  through  the  medium  of  literary  English.  Laycock's 
own  modest  plea  is  sufficient :  "  I  trust  I  have  not  wholly 
failed  to  pourtray  the  worthy  sentiments  of  lowly  Lan- 
cashire folk  in  their  own  familiar  dialect."  It  may  be 
said  that  Laycock's  dialect  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  Waugh 
or  Bamford,  who  gave  us  the  unadulterated  speech  of  the 
lonely  moorland  villages,  but  it  gives,  with  perfect  faith- 
fulness, the  talk  of  the  Lancashire  mill-operative,  just  as 
Brierley  did,  and  it  includes  a  wide  range  of  pithy  sayings 
and  of  shrewd  household  proverbs,  which  have  passed 
from  earlier  generations  down  to  the  present  time. 

One  other  thing  should  be  set  down  to  Laycock's  credit — 
his  rhythm  is  singularly  correct  if  you  read  his  lines  in 
the  way  which  the  dialect  demands;  and  this  was  owing, 
I  believe,  not  to  his  education  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  elements  of  versification,  but  to  his  having  been 
endowed  with  a  naturally  good  ear  for  the  music  of  verse. 
I  have  reserved  for  a  concluding  quotation  one  brief  poem 
which,  within  its  short  compass,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
perfect  than  any  other  of  his  pieces.  Other,  and  loftier 
bards — John  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt,  to  wit — have  sung 
of  the  household  cricket.  Let  Laycock  take  his  turn  :  — 

TO  A  CRICKET. 
I. 

Sing  on,  ther's  nobbut  thee  an  me; 

We'll  mack  th'  heawse  ring,  or  else  we'll  see. 

Thee  sing  thoose  little  songs  o'  thine, 

As  weel  as  t'  con,  an'  aw'll  sing  mine. 

We'll  have  a  concert  here  to-neet, 

Soa  pipe  thi  notes  eawt  clear  an'  sweet: 

Thee  sing  a  stave  or  two  for  me, 

An'  then  aw'll  sing  a  bit  for  thee. 
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II. 

That's  reet,  goa  on,  mi  little  guest, 
Theaw  tries  to  do  thi  very  best, 
An'  aw'll  do  th'  same,  then  thee  an'  me 
May  get  eawr  names  up  yet  tha'll  see. 
Why,  th'  childer's  listen  in'  neaw  at  th'  door ; 
Ther's  creawds  abeawt !  ther'  is  for  shure. 
Heaw  pleased  they  seem, — dear  little  things  ! — 
Aw'd  sooner  sing  for  them  nur  kings. 

This  is  true  poetry,  despite  its  humble  dress,  and  it  is 
a  pity  Laycock  did  not  give  us  more  in  the  same  manner. 
Of  such  a  quaint  fancy,  Herrick,  himself,  would  not  have 
been  ashamed. 

JOHN  MILTON. 
By  J.  EEDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

T)0!ET  and  patriot !  thy  majestic  name 

•*•      Reverberating  through  three  hundred  years 
Sounds  like  heroic  music  in  men's  ears 
To  kindle  lofty  thoughts.     Thy  spotless  fame 

Shines  in  Time's  temple  like  an  altar  flame 
That  shall  not  dwindle  till  the  golden  spheres 
Themselves  grow  dim.     To-day  the  whole  world  hears 
Thy  native  land  its  praise  of  thee  proclaim. 

Immortal  spirit !  teach  us  to  restrain 
The  devastating  lust  of  luxury 
That  made  the  empires  of  the  Past  decline  ; 

Inspired  by  thee,  we  shall  not  strive  in  vain, 
But  ever  nearer  bring  the  days  to  be, 
When  life  on  earth  shall  seem  a  thing  divine. 


LITERARY  BYPATHS  AND  VAGARIES. 
By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

'"PHE  cultivation  of  the  muse  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  are  par  excellence  the  possessors  of  the  poetic 
gift.  When  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  science,  the 
professional  man  or  the  practical  engineer,  leaves  for  the 
nonce  the  absorbing  studies  of  his  daily  life  and  unbends 
the  bow,  a  degree  of  interest  attaches  to  the  apparent 
vagary  that  turns  the  current  of  his  thoughts  in  the  new 
direction. 

This  resort  to  the  production  of  verse  by  some 
temperaments  is  induced  by  the  need  of  occasional  relief 
from  the  engrossing  work  of  professional  life.  In  the 
absence  of  a  desire  for  less  intellectual  forms  of  relaxation 
there  is  no  finer  exercise  for  hours  of  leisure  and  the  jaded 
brain. 

It  might  be  thought  that  any  other  form  of  literary 
exercise,  in  prose  for  example,  would  afford  equal  mental 
relief  and  enjoyment.  But  although  prose  composition  is 
the  next  best  to  poetical,  under  the  circumstances,  it  does 
not  allow  of  equal  variety  and  change  from — what  I  will 
call  for  want  of  a  better  word — the  drudgery  (unless 
monotony  would  serve)  of  professional  pursuits,  because 
it  calls  for  sustained  effort  through  the  lengthy  handling 
of  the  subject  under  treatment — unless  one  is  content 
simply  to  be  aphoristic  and  epigrammatic. 

In  poetical  composition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
densation required  to  express  a  sentiment  in  a  lyric,  or  to 
compress  a  story  in  ballad  form  within  brief  compass,  is 
interesting  in  itself,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  afforded 
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by  the  finished  product.  The  one  may  be  compared  to  the 
bulky  cornelian — the  stone  being  rare  enough  to  give  it 
value;  the  other  to  the  less  bulky  diamond,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  gems.  All  this  is  on  the  assumption  that 
the  poetical  gift  is  not  lacking. 

The  legal  mind  hardly  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  offer 
promising  ground  for  the  production  of  sparkling  fancies. 
Yet,  singularly  enough,  this  apparently  unpropitious  soil 
has  yielded  many  flowers  of  poetic  wisdom  combined 
with  much  humour  and  wit.  More  curious  still,  it  is 
chiefly  the  Scottish  lawyers — Scotsmen,  mark  you,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  lacking  in  humour  and  only  able  to  "  joke 
wi'  difficulty " — who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  literary  bypaths.  In  proof  of  this  I  might  point 
to  the  great  example  of  Scott — but  others  abide  our 
question,  he  is  free — let  us  take  the  stars  of  less  magnitude. 
There  is  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  Lord  Neaves,  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  (happily  still  with  us  in  venerable  age) 
jointly  with  Professor  Aytoun,  both  of  Bon  Gaultier  fame, 
Henry  Glassford  Bell,  George  Outram,  John  Hill  Burton, 
and  the  author,  a  Glasgow  lawyer,  of  a  volume  of  "  Law 
Lyrics,"  published  anonymously,  with  others  that  might 
be  named. 

The  bye-productions  (poetical  escapades  as  they  might 
be  termed)  of  these  "  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  "  are 
more  or  less  known  to  readers.  Some  of  them  are  almost 
as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  Those  of 
the  others  are  not  as  widely  known,  and  readers  will  not 
regret  being  introduced  to  them.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
much  of  their  work  outside  their  profession  is  remarkable 
for  its  excellence.  All  of  them  had  facile  pens,  and  most 
of  them  a  ready  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  they  turned 
to  good  account.  And  this,  too,  in  more  ways  than  one 
They  acted  on  Pope's  advice,  to 

Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise  ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 
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And  if  they  did  not  exactly,  in  the  direct  sense,  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  at  least  their  exposure  of 
anomalies  has  helped  the  progress  of  reform  both  in  law 
and  social  customs. 

Before  I  proceed  further  let  me  remark  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  quoting  at 
some  length  from  the  authors  with  whom  I  propose  to 
deal,  because  the  particular  writings,  or  most  of  them,  are 
out  of  the  beaten  path  and  had  best  speak  for  themselves. 
I  refrain,  of  course,  from  quoting  examples  from  writings 
that  already  enjoy  a  wide  popularity — the  "  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,"  for  example. 

Lord  Weaves  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
humorists  on  the  Bench.  Certainly,  in  the  writing  of 
humorous  verse  he  had  few  equals.  In  the  slight  volume 
of  his,  entitled  "  Songs  and  Yerses,  Social  and  Scientific," 
first  published  in  1868,  overflowing  with  a  kind  of  reckless 
bonhomie  and  much  curious  legal  and  classical  lore,  he 
reveals  his  inmost  self  more  than  ever  he  did  on  the  Bench. 
Many  a  wise  word,  as  well  as  a  true,  is  spoken  in  jest. 
Most  of  his  verses  are  delightfully  funny.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them,  however,  deal  with  by-gone  characters  and 
subjects  either  now  relegated  to  the  background  or  so  well 
threshed  out  as  to  have  lost  their  Attic  flavour.  I  refer  to 
his  songs,  "  The  Origin  of  Species,"  "  The  Memory  of 
Monboddo,"  the  philosopher  who  first  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  man's  descent  or  ascent  from  the  monkey; 
"  Stuart  Mill  on  Mind  and  Matter,"  and  others  of  the 
kind.  A  few  stanzas  may  be  quoted  from  his 

SONG  OP   PROVERBS. 

Air :  Push  about  the  jorum. 

In  ancient  days,  tradition  says, 

When  knowledge  much  was  stinted — 

When  few  could  teach  and  fewer  preach 
And  books  were  not  yet  printed; 
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What  wise  men  thought,  by  prudence  taught, 

They  pithily  expounded; 
And  proverbs  sage,  from  age  to  age, 

In  every  mouth  abounded. 

CHORUS. 

0  blessings  on  the  men  of  yore, 

Who  wisdom  thus  augmented, 
And  left  a  store  of  easy  lore 

For  human  use  invented. 

Two  of  a  trade,  'twas  early  said, 

Do  very  ill  agree,  sir ; 
A  beggar  hates  at  rich  men's  gates, 

A  beggar's  face  to  see,  sir. 
Yet  trades  there  are,  though  rather  rare, 

Where  men  are  not  so  jealous; 
Two  lawyers  know  the  coal  to  blow, 

Just  like  a  pair  of  bellows. 

0  blessings,  etc. 


The  man  who  would  Charybdis  shun, 

Must  make  a  cautious  movement, 
Or  else  he'll  into  Scylla  run — 

Which  would  be  no  improvement. 
The  fish  that  left  the  frying-pan, 

On  feeling  that  desire,  sir, 
Took  little  by  their  change  of  plan, 

When  floundering  in  the  fire,  sir. 

0  blessings,  etc. 


Sour  grapes  we  cry,  of  things  too  high, 

Which  gives  our  pride  relief,  sir; 
Between  two  stools  the  bones  of  fools 

Are  apt  to  come  to  grief,  sir. 
Truth,  some  folk  tell,  lies  in  a  well, 

Though  why,  I  ne'er  could  see,  sir ; 
But  some  opine,  'tis  found  in  wine, 

Which  better  pleases  me,  sir. 

0  blessings,  etc. 
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Of  proverbs  in  the  common  style 

If  now  you're  growing  weary, 
I'll  try  again  to  raise  a  smile 

With  two  by  Lord  Dundreary. 
You  cannot  brew  good  Burgundy 

Out  of  an  old  sow's  ear,  sir; 
Nor  can  you  make  a  silken  purse 
From  very  sour  small  beer,  sir. 

CHORUS. 
0  blessings  on  the  men  of  yore, 

Who  wisdom  thus  augmented, 
And  left  a  store  of  easy  lore 

For  human  use  invented. 

Many  of  the  subjects  that  occupy  and  perplex  our  minds 
to-day  also  exercised  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  Lord  Neaves  amongst  others;  for 
example,  "  The  Three  B's,"  "  Woman's  Eights,"  "  Sunday 
Observance,"  and  so  on.  Here  is  a  verse  or  two  from  a 
"  Saturday  Night  Lyric,"  in  which  he  satirises  the 
quondam  Scottish  Sabbath,  and  those  who,  as  Ruskin 
says,  "  make  Sunday  the  eclipse  of  the  week  "  :  — 

LET  US  ALL  BE  UNHAPPY  ON  SUNDAY. 

Air :   We  bipeds  made  up  of  frail  clay. 

We  zealots,  made  up  of  stiff  clay, 

The  sour  looking  children  of  sorrow, 
While  not  over  jolly  to-day, 

Resolve  to  be  wretched  to-morrow. 
We  can't  for  a  certainty  tell 

What  mirth  may  molest  us  on  Monday  'f 
But,  at  least,  to  begin  the  week  well, 

Let  us  all  be  unhappy  on  Sunday. 


The  face  of  kind  Nature  is  fair ; 

But  our  system  obscures  its  effulgence ; 
How  sweet  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 

But  our  rules  don't  allow  the  indulgence. 
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These  gardens,  their  walks  and  green  bowers, 
Might  be  free  to  the  poor  man  for  one  day; 

But  no,  the  glad  plants  and  gay  flowers, 
Mustn't  bloom  or  smell  sweetly  on  Sunday. 


What  though  a  good  precept  we  strain, 

Till  hateful  and  hurtful  we  make  it; 
What  though,  in  thus  pulling  the  rein, 

We  may  draw  it  so  tight  as  to  break  it ! 
Abroad  we  forbid  folks  to  roam, 

For  fear  they  get  social  or  frisky; 
But  of  course  they  can  sit  still  at  home, 

And  get  dismally  drunk  upon  whisky. 

Then,  though  we  can't  certainly  tell 
How  mirth  may  molest  us  on  Monday, 

At  least,  to  begin  the  week  well, 
Let  us  all  be  unhappy  on  Sunday. 

Again,  in  the  song  "0  why  should  a  Woman  not  get  a 
degree  ?"  he  sings  :  — 

Ye  fusty  old  fogies,  Professors  by  name, 

A  deed  you've  been  doing  of  sorrow  and  shame; 

Though  placed  in  your  Chairs  to  spread  knowledge  abroad, 

Against  half  of  mankind  you  would  shut  up  the  road. 

College  honours  and  lore  from  the  Fair  you  withdraw, 

By  enforcing  against  them  a  strict  Salic  law ; 

Is  it  fear  ?     Is  it  envy  ?     Or  what  can  it  be  ? 

And  why  should  a' woman  not  get  a  degree? 

And  after  commenting  with  much  ingenuity  and 
humour  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  woman 
having  the  degree  she  has  won,  he  goes  on :  — 

Your  Lectures  for  Ladies  some  fruit  may  produce; 
For  a  course  of  good  lectures  is  always  of  use, 
On  a  married  Professor  your  choice  should  alight 
Who  may  lecture  by  day — as  he's  lectured  at  night. 
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And  allow  me  to  ask,  what  would  husbands  become, 

If  they  weren't  well  lectured  by  women  at  home? 

When  from  faults  and  from  follies  men  thus  are  kept  free, 

There  surely  the  woman  deserves  a  degree. 

But  he  very  pithily  and  sensibly  concludes — and  the 
fair  sex  would  be  well  advised  to  give  consideration  to  the 
views  he  expresses  :  — 

Yet  without  a  degree  see  how  well  the  Sex  knows 
How  to  bind  up  our  wounds  and  to  lighten  our  woes. 
They  need  no  Doctor's  gown  their  fair  limbs  to  enwrap, 
They  need  ne'er  hide  their  locks  in  a  Graduate's  cap. 
So  I  wonder  a  woman,  the  Mistress  of  Hearts, 
Would  descend  to  aspire  to  be  Master  of  Arts; 
A  Ministering  Angel  in  Woman  we  see, 
And  an  Angel  need  covet  no  other  degree. 

Since  Lord  leaves'  "  Songs  and  Yerses  "  were  written, 
a  considerable  change,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  has  come 
over  Scottish  Sunday  observance,  whilst  the  granting  of 
degrees  to  women  has  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
Probably  his  verses  helped  to  accelerate  the  change. 

There  is  just  a  spice  of  acrimony  in  some  of  his  lines, 
but,  making  allowance  for  his  strong  prejudices,  even  this 
is  amusing.  As  an  example,  the  "  Permissive  Bill  "  he 
described  as  a  Bill, 

To  permit  ME — to  prevent  YOU 
From  having  a  glass  of  grog. 

There  is  surely  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  of  Sir  (or 
Saint)  Wilfred  a  deeper  and  more  serious  question 
involved  than  just  that.  If  not,  it  were  a  poor  ambition 
on  their  part.  But  the  bottle  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  our  Judge  poet,  as  is  proved  by  the  number  and  vigour 
of  his  Bacchanalian  ditties.  Yery  likely  they  were  only 
the  overflow  of  his  exuberant  animal  spirits,  and  should 
be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  Many  of  his  most  humorous 
songs  were  written  to  be  sung  at  the  meetings  of  "  The 
Blackie  Brotherhood,"  the  famed  Hellenic  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  members  of  which  comprised  the  leading 
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"  Humanistic "  scholars  of  the  Northern  Capital ;  and 
who,  as  a  pendant  to  their  graver  studies,  were  wont  to 
lapse  into  mirth  and  joviality  till  well  into  the  small 
hours.  Charles  Neaves  was  born  in  1800,  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1822,  hecame  a  Lord  Justiciary  in  1858,  and  died  in 
1877,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  was  author  of  many 
other  books  besides  the  "  Songs  and  Verses,"  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  "  Maga." 

Henry  Glassford  Bell  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1803, 
educated  at  the  High  School  there,  and  studied  at  the 
Edinburgh  University.  In  1832  he  passed  as  Advocate, 
was  appointed  Sheriff-substitute  of  Lanarkshire  in  1839, 
and  became  full  Sheriff  in  1867,  holding  the  office  until 
his  death  in  1874,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  judge,  and  accomplished  as  a  prose  writer 
and  poet,  a  critic  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
championed  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  ability,  and  his  poem  on  the  ill-fated 
Queen,  written  in  his  earlier  years,  has  become  a  classic. 
His  poems  are  perhaps  better  known  than  those  of  some  of 
the  authors  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Bell  had  a  fine  poetic 
gift;  strong  and  tender,  and  touched  with  feeling  and 
imagination.  His  latest  volume,  "  Romances  and  Minor 
Poems,"  appeared  in  1866,  and  contains,  among  many 
other  choice  pieces,  the  following  which  are  particularly 
good :  "  My  Vis-a-Vis,"  "  Jack  Sykes,"  "At  Ulleswater," 
"Time,"  "Implora  pace,"  "The  Sense  of  Touch, ""Haddon 
Hall,"  "In  Dovedale,"  "Phoebe,"  "The  End,"  "At 
Llangollen,"  and  "  Rather  more  than  a  Mile." 

In  the  Preface  to  the  volume  he  combats  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  anomaly  in  a  lawyer  courting  the  poetic  muse. 
He  says  :  "  The  contents  of  the  volume  owe  their  existence 
to  vacation  hours  enjoyed  at  intervals  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Their  composition  never  in- 
terfered with  the  real  business  of  a  laborious  life.  But  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  noble  science  of  jurisprudence  to 
believe  that  devotion  to  it  (however  continuous)  is  neces- 
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sarily  destructive  of  all  imaginative  vivacity — all  youthful 
freshness  of  feeling.  On  the  contrary  the  very  restraints 
which  legal  pursuits  put  on  the  imagination,  encourage 
that  faculty  to  re-assert  its  own  rights  in  lighter  and  more 
recreative  seasons." 

That  is  true,  no  doubt,  but  there  ia  this  to  be  said  :  that 
where  the  faculty  of  imagination  is  strong  enough  to 
assert  itself,  along  with  the  aptitude  and  the  desire  to 
give  it  literary  expression,  the  lighter  and  more  recreative 
seasons  will  be  fruitful  of  much,  or  at  least  something, 
that  is  worth  cherishing.  Otherwise,  the  youthful  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  where  such  exists,  is  dissipated  on  objects 
that  have  no  enduring  value. 

Andr  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  have  made  their 
mark,  whether  in  literature,  or  philosophy,  or  science, 
outside  of  their  professional  calling,  are  relatively  but  few 
in  number — so  much  so,  as,  by  reason  of  this  duality  of 
attainment,  to  entitle  them  to  special  consideration. 

I  have  selected  one  of  Sheriff  Bell's  shorter  poems, 
"  Time,"  for  quotation.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
finished  production.  The  last  two  verses  have  lingered  in 
my  memory  for  more  than  a  generation :  — 

TIME. 

Eheu  Fugaces  ! 

I  strive  against  the  strength  of  time ; 

But,  well-a-day !     I  strive  in  vain; 
He  crusts  me  o'er  like  frozen  rime 

Upon  a  darkened  window  pane. 

No-  more  the  orient  light  shines  through 

To  gild  the  pictures  of  the  soul, — 
It  only  glimmers  faintly  blue,  x 

Like  some  cold  day-break  at  the  pole. 

Ah!  Time,  why  circumvent  me  so? 

It  was  so  gladsome  to  be  young, 
With  winged  heel,  and  springy  toe, 

And  love  fresh  dropping  from  the  tongue. 
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Dear  Time,  be  merciful ! — look  back  I 

I  was  a  favourite  with  thee  once ; 
In  travelling  o'er  life's  morning  track 

Thou  didst  not  deem  me  knave  or  dunce. 

I  kept  abreast  with  thee,  and  laid 
My  finger  on  thy  keen  bright  scythe, 

Until  thy  visage,  calm  and  staid, 
At  sight  of  mine  grew  almost  blythe. 

Would  I  could  match  thee  still,  old  friend ! 

And  then  perchance  it  might  be  said, 
That  ere  my  brief  life  reached  its  end, 

I  left  some  high  aim  perfected. 

Alack !  my  thriftless  past  appears 
A  broken  glass  with  shattered  lights, 

0  !  grant  me  yet  some  golden  years 
To  set  the  chrystal  toy  to  rights. 

That  men  may  see  reflected  there, 

Not  visions  of  a  careless  youth, 
But  forms  that  on  their  forehead  bear 

The  stamp  of  reverence  and  truth. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  both  Neaves  and  Bell  were 
present  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  Banquet,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1827,  at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  presided,  and  in 
response  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  proposed  by  Lord 
Meadowbank,  publicly  acknowledged  the  authorship  of 
the  Waverley  Novels. 

George  Outram  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1805,  was 
educated  at  Leith,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1827,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  he 
practised  at  the  Bar.  In  1837  he  was  offered  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Glasgow  Herald  (at  that  time  published  twice 
a-week)  which  he  accepted,  and  this  responsible  post  he 
held  until  his  decease  in  1856,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
His  "Lyrics,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous,"  are  full  of 
humour  and  originality,  and  were  greatly  in  vogue  in 
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social  circles  during  his  lifetime  and  since.  I  am  sorely 
tempted  to  quote  "  The  Annuity "  by  Outram,  a  piece 
choke-full  of  irresistibly  dry  humour,  but  it  is  too  lengthy 
to  give,  and  to  shorten  it  by  omissions  is  out  of  the 
question.  Instead,  here  is  a  song  by  the  same  author, 
entitled  "  The  Heform  Bill,"  the  complaint  of  the  good- 
wife  that  her  husband  has  taken  to  politics  instead  of 
attending  to  his  own  proper,  breadwinning,  daily  tasks, 
and  with  some  exaggeration  it  is  not  an  untrue  picture  of 
many  a  working-man  politician  of  to-day :  — 

THE  REFORM   BILL. 

Air:  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker. 

Oh,  weary  fa'  Reform  an'  Whigs, 

That  ever  they  were  invented ! 
An'  wae's  me  for  my  auld  gudeman, 

He's  fairly  gane  demented ; 
He  grunts  and  growls  frae  morn  to  night 

About  pensions  an'  taxation ; 
He's  ruined  wi'  meetin's  got  up  for  the  gude 

0'  the  workin'  population. 

The  fient  a  turn  o'  wark  he'll  do, 

To  save  us  frae  starvation ; 
He  leaves  his  Horse  to  sort  the  Coo, 

For  he  maun  sort  the  nation. 
The  fient  he'll  do  but  read  the  news — 

An'  he  reads  wi'  sic  attention, 
That  his  breeks  are  a'  worn  out  in  a  place 

Which  I'm  ashamed  to  mention. 

He  gangs  to  publics  ilka  night, 

An'  ilka  groat  he'll  spend  it, 
An'  how  he  gets  hame  in  siccan  a  plight 

I  canna  comprehend  it. 

Afore  the  Whigs  began  their  rigs, 

He  was  anither  creature; 
His  een  were  bright  as  stars  at  night, 

An'  plump  was  every  feature. 
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His  brow  was  like  the  lily  white, 

His  cheeks  as  red  as  roses; 
He  had  a  back  like  Wallace  wight, 

An'  a  thicker  beard  than  Moses. 

But  now  he's  lost  his  comely  look — 

He's  lost  his  stalwart  figure; 
His  een  are  sinkin'  into  his  head, 

An'  his  nose  is  growin'  bigger. 
His  houghs  are  gane,  he's  a'  owertane, 

An'  fusionless  as  a  wether; 
His  back  sticks  out,  an'  his  wame  fa's  in — 

An's  he's  a'  reformed  thegither. 

Oh,  dinna  ye  mind,  my  auld  gudeman, 

When  first  we  cam'  thegither, 
How  cheerily  our  wark  gaed  on, 

How  pleased  we  were  wi'  ither  1 
Our  lives  passed  away  like  a  Sabbath-day 

When  the  distant  bells  are  ringin'; 
An'  your  breath  was  sweet  as  the  new  mawn  hay, 

An'  no  like  a  rotten  ingan. 

Oh !  just  to  think  what  we  were  then, 

An'  now  what  ye  are  brocht  to, 
Ye' re  far  waur  off  than  ever  you  were 

Before  Reform  was  thocht  o'  ; 
For  then,  when  you  wanted  a  sark  to  your  wame 

Ye  made  an  unco  wark,  man, 
But  what's  to  be  done  wi'  you  now,  when  you  hae  nae 

A  wame  to  put  in  your  sark,  man  ? 

0  gin  ye  wad  but  tent  your  plough, 

An'  mind  your  empty  pockets, 
'Twere  wiser-like  than  drink  an'  read 

Your  een  out  o'  their  sockets. 
Leave  them  that  ken  to  mak'  the  laws — 

An'  while  your  breeks  will  mend,  man, 
Just  leave  the  nation  to  look  to  itsel' 

An'  look  you  to  your  hinner  end,  man. 

Other  excellent  songs  by  Outram  are  "  The  Process  of 
Augmentation,"      "  Soumin      and      Roumin,"      "  Cessio 
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Bonorum,"  and  "  The  Lawyer's  Suit,"  all  setting  out, 
with  rich  and  pawky  humour,  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish 
legal  process.  As  an  appreciative  critic  has  remarked, 
"  The  scenes  suggested  are  as  vividly  portrayed  as  they 
could  have  been  by  the  pencil  of  a  Wilkie;  and  whilst 
perhaps  they  will  be  most  intensely  appreciated  by  pro- 
fessional lawyers,  they  possess  that  breadth  of  colouring 
and  truth  to  human  nature,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all  readers,  and  entertain  them  with  an  exquisite  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous." 

Outram  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  epigram 
written  "  On  hearing  a  lady  praise  a  certain  Rev.  Doctor's 
eyes":- 

I  cannot  praise  the  Doctor's  eyes, 
I  never  saw  their  glance  divine; 

He  always  shuts  them  when  he  prays, 
And  when  he  preaches  he  shuts  mine. 

The  authorship  of  this  clever  jeu  d'esprit  has  been  attri- 
buted to  different  writers,  among  the  rest  to  the  late  Mr. 
James  Crossley  of  this  city.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  "  The 
Bookworm "  of  the  Academy  pointed  out.  Outram's 
"  Lyrics,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous,"  were  privately  printed 
in  1851,  five  years  before  the  death  of  the  author,  and 
there  the  epigram  appears. 

Outram's  last  verses  were  the  following  from  a  short 
poem  entitled  "  The  Holy  Loch  "  :  — 

The  sun  has  gone,  the  day  is  done, 

The  moon  beams  o'er  the  peaceful  water, 

High  up  above,  looking  such  love 
As  mother's  o'er  an  only  daughter. 

Restless,  in  vain,  my  ear  I  strain 

To  catch  the  ripple  of  the  billow. 
Earth  fades,  and  heaven  looms  on  my  sight; 

Oh !  would  some  angel  smooth  my  pillow  ! 
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It  is  quite  evident,  from  all  that  he  wrote  in  verse,  that 
Outram  was  an  original  humorist  of  the  true  Scottish 
type — which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  his  exacting  editorial  duties  monopolised  his  time 
and  energies,  he  might  have  produced  something  that 
would  have  given  him  a  wider  and  perhaps  more  lasting 
fame. 

About  twenty-two  years  ago  there  appeared  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  Law  Lyrics,"  the  contents  of  which  are 
of  rare  quality.  The  title  page  does  not  give  the  authors 
name,  but  it  is  now  an  open  secret  that  the  volume  is  by 
Mr.  Robert  Bird,  Writer,  Glasgow. 

These  lyrics  are  distinguished  by  humour,  pathos,  and 
shrewd  commonsense,  with  a  kindly  leaning  towards  the 
unfortunates  on  whom  the  anomalies,  the  vagaries  and  the 
severities  of  the  law  often  bear  heavily  enough.  The 
author  discusses  the  questions  of  "  Capital  Punishment," 
"  Separation  and  Divorce,"  "  The  Landlord's  Hypothic," 
"Oaths,"  "The  poor  Crofter,"  "Primogeniture  and 
Entail,"  "The  Freedom  of  the  Hills,"  "The  Poor 
Litigant,"  and  other  cognate  subjects,  the  legal  pen 
always  guided  by  a  poet's  sympathetic  touch.  The  volume 
contains  other  charming  lyrics  that  bespeak  the  true  poet 
apart  altogether  from  the  man-of-law.  The  questionable 
justice  of  the  Game  Laws  is  dealt  with  in  one  of  the 
poems,  and  though  by  no  means  the  best  sample  of  his 
verse,  I  give  a  portion  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  :  — 

THE   GAME   LAWS. 


The  blackcock,  snipe,  and  speckled  grouse, 

The  duck  and  long-tailed  pheasant, 
The  partridge  in  his  spotted  blouse, 

The  ptarmigan  so  pleasant, 
Go  by  the  name  of  birds  of  game, 

Which  means,  that  at  their  leisure 
They're  left  to  breed,  that  they  may  bleed 

When  suits  his  Lordship's  pleasure. 
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For  he  who  shoots,  because  he  must, 

When  beef  and  bread  have  risen, 
And  wife  and  children  lack  a  crust, 

Will  find  himself  in  prison; 
While  he  who  shoots  because  he  may, 

With  dogs  and  gillies  sporting, 
Still  finds  himself  from  day  to  day, 

With  lords  and  squires  consorting. 

But  measured  by  some  wider  laws, 

There's  no  man  will  deny  it, 
Who  at  a  bird  his  trigger  draws 

Upon  his  pan  to  fry  it, 
Is  better  than  the  wretch  who  sits 

Behind  a  beater's  mud-shed, 
To  blow  a  cloud  of  wings  to  bits 

And  glory  in  the  blood-shed. 

There's  murder  in  yon  dusky  wood  ! 

There's  slaughter  on  the  heather ! 
When  keepers,  out  in  angry  mood, 

And  poachers  rush  together. 
The  game  laws  !  the  game  laws  ! 

They  make  a  kind  heart  callous, 
And  bring  leal  men,  from  hill  and  glen, 

To  feed  our  jails  and  gallows. 

And,  in  the  same  strain  of  manly  sympathy,  he  apostro- 
phises the  moorland  heather  :  — 

Badge  of  true  manhood  and  the  brave, 

Long  may  thy  purple  glory  wave 

O'er  moor  and  hill,  when  red  guns  rave, 

And  death's  abroad; 
To  shield  the  weak  thou  can'st  not  save, 

Bright  flower  of  God ! 

From  which  we  may  conclude  that  not  necessarily  need  a 
lawyer  have  a  hard  heart.  The  small  volume  in  which 
the  above  and  many  other  choice  verses  are  contained 
deserves  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 

It  is  a  widely  prevailing  idea,  and  one  for  which  there 
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is,  no  doubt,  sufficient  ground,  that  the  poetic  mind  and 
the  scientific  spirit  don't  run  well  in  harness  together.  If 
in  any  instance  they  happen  to  do  so,  it  is  justly  looked 
upon  as  a  curious  vagary.  And  yet,  the  chief  qualifica- 
tion of  both  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  is  the  price- 
less gift  of  imagination.  Wanting  it,  or  possessing  it 
only  in  minor  degree,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can 
ever  attain  to  greatness  in  his  calling. 

It  might  almost  appear  that  there  are  more  kinds  or 
qualities  of  imagination  than  one,  just  as  one  star  differs 
from  another  star,  whilst  both  may  be  equally  glorious. 
Or  is  it  the  same  imagination  flowing  in  different  channels  ? 
That  is  possible;  although — and  this  surely  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  channel  is  the  same — the  poet  in  his  dreams 
often  anticipates  what  the  devotee  of  science  discovers  in 
his  wakefullest  hours.  In  either  case  it  is  by  virtue  of 
their  power  of  imagination  that  they  are  both  seers;  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  see  farther  and  deeper  than  the  ruck. 

The  devotee  of  science,  however,  occasionally,  like  Silas 
Wegg,  drops  into  poetry;  but  he  can  never  be  considered 
a  great  poet.  The  converse  probably  holds  true.  Thus, 
Pope's  lines  may  be  accepted  as  stating  a  truth,  that  :  — 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit. 

That  the  mathematical  mind  often  finds  relief  in  its 
apparently  perfectly  natural  vagaries  into  the  region  of 
pure  fancy,  there  is  no  more  striking  example  than  that 
of  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson,  better  known  under  his 
pseudonym  of  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  the  author  of  "Alice's 
Adventures,"  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  and  other 
similar  books.  The  noteworthy  thing  here  is  that  he 
excelled  more  in  his  playful  sallies  than  in  his  professional 
work. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  other  two  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  domain  of  science  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
known  to  most  that  Professors  James  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
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W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine,  cultivated  the  poetic  muse  in 
their  unprofessional  hours.  But  they  never  pretended  to 
be  more  than  versifiers.  They  merely,  as  it  were,  allowed 
the  harmless  sheet-lightning  of  their  imagination  to  corus- 
cate apart  from  their  special  studies.  It  is  interesting, 
briefly,  to  examine  what  they  accomplished  in  this 
direction. 

Maxwell's  verses  are  generally  of  a  staid,  an  earnest, 
even  religious,  cast;  though  in  some  of  his  pieces  he 
allowed  his  natural  humour,  of  which  he  had  abundance, 
full  play.  In  a  poem  entitled  "  Reflex  Musings,"  he 
tries  to  express  the  depth  of  his  longings — his  questionings 
of  Nature,  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth  :  — 

By  the  hollow  mountain-side 

Questions  strange  I  shout  for  ever, 
While  the  echoes  far  and  wide 

Seem  to  mock  my  vain  endeavour ; 

Still  I  shout,  for  though  they  never 
Cast  my  borrowed  voice  aside, 

Words  from  empty  words  they  sever — 
Words  of  Truth  from  words  of  Pride. 

Yea  the  faces  in  the  crowd, 

And  the  wakened  echoes,  glancing 

From  the  mountain,  rocky  browed, 
And  the  lights  in  water  dancing — 
Each  my  wandering  sense  entrancing, 

Tells  me  back  my  thoughts  aloud, 
All  the  joys  of  Truth  enhancing, 

Crushing  all  that  makes  me  proud. 

And  no  man  ever  pursued  Truth  with  more  ardent  quest, 
with  more  singleness  of  mind  and  aim,  and  with  deeper 
humility  than  Maxwell.  His  many  and  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  science  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  an 
original  genius  of  the  very  rarest  type.  These  absorbing 
studies  of  his  never,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  deep 
thinkers,  had  the  effect  of  weaning  his  mind  from  the 
great  religious  truths  which,  while  running  parallel  with, 
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stretch  beyond  the  lines  of  scientific  research.  His  re- 
ligious views  were  as  profound  as  his  attainments  in 
science,  and  this,  I  venture  to  say,  enhances  the  measure 
of  his  greatness.  In  this  respect  he  closely  resembled 
Professor  Faraday,  his  contemporary  and  friend.  In  his 
verses,  "A  Student's  Evening  Hymn,"  from  which  I  quote 
a  few  stanzas,  he  gives  expression  to  his  aspirations  :  — 

Thou  that  fill'st  our  waiting  eyes 

With  the  food  of  contemplation, 
Setting  in  Thy  darkened  skies 

Signs  of  infinite  creation, 

Grant  to  nightly  meditation 
What  the  toilsome  day  denies — 

Teach  us  in  this  earthly  station 
Heavenly  Truth  to  realise. 

Give  me  wisdom  so  to  use 

These  brief  hours  of  thoughtful  leisure 

That  I  may  no  instant  lose 
In  mere  meditative  pleasure, 
But  with  strictest  justice  measure 

All  the  ends  my  life  pursues, 

Lies  to  crush  and  truths  to  treasure, 

Wrong  to  shun  and  Right  to  choose. 

When  to  study  I  retire, 

And  from  books  of  ancient  sages 
Glean  fresh  sparks  of  buried  fire 

Lurking  in  their  ample  pages — 

While  the  task  my  mind  engages 
Let  old  words  new  truths  inspire — 

Truths  that  to  all  after  ages 
Prompt  the  Thoughts  that  never  tire. 

And  in  another  of  his  poems  he  again  shows  his  deep 
religious  spirit :  — 

The  end  that  we  live  for  is  single, 

But  we  labour  not  therefore  alone, 
For  together  we  feel  how  by  wheel  within  wheel, 

We  are  helped  by  a  force  not  our  own. 
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So  we  flee  not  the  world  and  its  dangers, 
For  H©  that  has  made  it  is  wise, 

He  knows  we  are  pilgrims  and  strangers, 
And  He  will  enlighten  our  eyes. 


Many  of  his  humorous  verses  are  very  droll.  Their 
interest,  however,  was  of  a  temporary  kind  for  the  most 
part,  as  they  deal  with  occurrences  and  personages  in  the 
scientific  society  of  his  time.  Maxwell  was  born  in  1831 
and  died  in  1879,  aged  48  years. 

Professor  Macquorn  Rankine  was  a  man  of  a  different 
mould  from  Maxwell.  He  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
for  original  research  as  that  he  dealt  with  the  realised 
discoveries  and  facts  of  science — showing  their  applica- 
tion, and  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  practical  life. 
He  did  not  penetrate  to  the  root  of  things  and  wrest  from 
Nature  her  most  cherished  secrets,  as  did  the  other;  but 
he  did  splendid  work  for  all  that  in  his  professorial 
capacity,  and  his  books  on  the  steam  engine  and  other 
prime  movers,  and  on  civil  engineering  and  applied 
mechanics,  are  leading  text-books  on  those  subjects  to-day. 

Rankine  was  essentially  a  "  clubbable  man,"  to  use  Dr. 
Johnson's  phrase,  and  consequently  an  acquisition  to  any 
company  whether  scientific  or  social,  or  even  political; 
though,  as  I  conjecture,  his  prejudices  or  partizanships — 
to  use  the  right  word — were  none  of  the  weakest.  He  had 
a  fund  of  humour  which,  when  he  doffed  the  toga,  might 
be  described  as  rollicking.  Full  of  fun  and  animal  spirits 
his  presence  greatly  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
genial  coteries  of  clever  men  for  which  Glasgow  and  its 
University  have  always  been  famed.  As  an  outlet  for  his 
superfluous  energy  he  courted  the  jovial  muse  and  pro- 
duced some  excellent  songs,  and,  having  a  fine  voice,  he 
was  wont  to  sing  them  with  much  acceptance — his  friends 
joining  lustily  in  the  inevitable  chorus.  Several  of  these 
songs  appeared  anonymously  in  Blackwood,  and  after  his 
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death  in  1872,  as  many  as  could  be  got  together  were 
published  in  a  volume  along  with  a  number  of  interesting 
original  fables. 

In  his  song  "  The  Coachman  of  the  Skylark,"  Eankine 
has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  a  well-known  driver  in 
Mail  Coach  days,  said  to  have  been  the  smartest  coachman 
in  England.  The  "  Skylark  "  and  all  such  coaches,  have 
long  ceased  to  run,  and  at  the  time  when  the  song  was 
written  (1844)  Joe  the  coach-driver  had  settled  down  as 
landlord  of  the  hostelry  yclept  "  The  Horns." 

With  rare  felicity  of  phrase  Eankine  describes  the 
"  passengers  so  bothered  who  snore  in  rattling  trains,  by 
dusty  vapours  smothered,"  contrasting  the  modern  mode 
of  travel  with  the  glories  of  the  open  north  road.  He 
compares  "  the  greasy  stoker  "  with  "dashing  Joe  "  with 
his  four-in-hand,  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
former.  Instead  of  the  dismal  tunnel  groping  through 
the  lofty  hill,  the  "  Skylark  "  would  glide  up  from  the 
smiling  vale  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  passengers  as  they 
inhaled  the  freshening  breeze  from  the  mountain's 
heathery  side  was  something  to  be  cherished.  Where  the 
ugly  embankment  has  marred  the  pleasant  landscape,  a 
snug  little  inn  stood  beside  the  village  green,  and  here  the 
coach  stopped  for  dinner.  Famous  was  the  cheer,  good 
the  victuals,  old  was  the  wine,  the  foaming  beer  was 
strong. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  there  was  "  Sally,"  the  jolly 
landlord's  daughter,  with  eyes  whose  sparkle  eclipsed  even 
that  of  the  wine  as  she  presided  smiling  at  the  bar,  chatted 
and  joked  with  the  passengers  and  filled  a  parting  glass 
for  Joe.  It  is  an  exhilarating  song  with  its  recurring 
chorus,  giving  a  graphic  picture  of  the  pleasant  side  of 
travel  in  what  are  called  "  the  good  old  days."  Ah  !  those 
days  are  gone  for  ever  (unless  the  motor-car  has  come  to 
restore  them) ;  never  more  shall  poor  old  Joe  drive  his 
coach-and-f  our :  — 
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Then  let  us  to  the  '  Horns '  repair 

And  with  a  flowing  bowl 
Let's  strive  to  banish  grief  and  care, 

And  cheer  the  good  old  soul 
Of  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand, 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command, 
When  well  was  known  through  all  the  land 
The  Coachman  of  the  '  Skylark.' 


But  the  railway  with  its  iron  horse  has  its  poetical  side 
as  well  as  the  old  coach  and  the  high-mettled  steeds,  and 
K-ankine  puts  all  an  engineer's  enthusiasm  into  that  other 
song  of  his  "  The  Engine  Driver  to  his  Engine."  It  was 
written  in  1859,  and  when  it  appeared  in  Blackwood  it 
needed  neither  name  nor  initials  to  declare  its  authorship. 
To  my  mind  it  is  his  very  best.  The  poetry  of  swift  motion 
thrills  in  every  line  of  it,  and  its  chorus  positively  puts 
sentient  life  into  the  geared  wheels,  cranks  and  connecting 
rod — the  whole  movement  of  the  Engine,  as  one  may  see 
any  day,  suggestive  of  docility,  grace  and  the  strength 
of  a  thousand  giants.  To  crown  all,  the  song  is  a  love 
song  of  the  choicest  kind :  — 


THE    ENGINE    DRIVER   TO    HIS    ENGINE. 

Air :  The  Iron  Horse. 

Put  forth  your  force,  my  iron  horse,  with  limbs  that  never 

tire! 
The  best  of  oil  shall  feed  your   joints,   and  the  best  of  coal 

your  fire; 

So  off  we  tear  from  Euston  square,  to  beat  the  swift  south  wind, 
As  we  rattle  along  the  North-west  rail,  with  the  express  train 

behind:  — 

Dash  along,  crash  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee ! 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 
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Like  a  train  of  ghosts,  the  telegraph  posts  go  wildly  trooping 

by, 

While  one  by  one  the  milestones  run,  and  off  behind  us  fly ; 
Like  foaming  wine  it  fires   my  blood  to  see  your  lightning 

speed, — 

Arabia's  race  ne'er  matched  your  pace,  my  gallant  steam-borne 
steed! 

Wheel  along,  squeal  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee ! 
For  1  am  bound  to  see  my  love 
Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

My  blessing  on  old  George  Stephenson  !  let  his  fame  for  ever 

last; 
For  he  was  the  man  that  found  the  plan  to  make  you  run  so 

fast; 
His  arm  was  strong,  his  head  was  long,  he  knew  not  guile  nor 

fear  ; 

When    I   think   of    him,    it   makes   me   proud   that  I    am    an 
Engineer ! 

Tear  along,  flare  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee ! 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 
Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

Now  Thames  and  Trent  are  far  behind,  and  evening's  shades 

are  come  ; 
Before  my  eyes  the  brown  hills  rise  that  guard  my  true  love's 

home; 

Even  now  she  stands,  my  own  dear  lass,  beside  the  cottage  door, 
And   she   listens   for   the  whistle  shrill,   and   the  blast-pipe's 
rattling  roar; 

Roll  along,  bowl  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee  1 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 
At  home  in  the  North  Countrie. 

Other  excellent  songs  of  his  are  "The  Three-Foot  Rule," 
"  They  never  shall  have  Gibraltar,"  "  The  Fallen  Tree," 
"  The  Infant  Metaphysician,"  and  the  last  that  he  wrote 
shortly  before  his  death,  "  The  Carrick  Hills,"  in  which, 
like  Falstaff,  he  babbles  of  green  fields  and  the  scenes  of 
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his  boyhood.  Eankine  was  born  in  1820  and  died  in  1873 
in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  subject  might  be  'pursued  further,  as  it  is  one  that 
lends  itself  to  a  wealth  of  comment  and  illustration,  but 
this  must  suffice.  The  vagrant  verses  of  some  of  these 
well-known  and  accomplished  men  have  added  to  the 
gaiety  of  life,  and  under  their  mask  of  playful  frivolity 
they  often  convey  maxims  of  sound  wisdom.  As  Lord 
Neaves  very  wisely  says  :  — 

For  Mirth  may  come  to  Virtue's  aid, 

When  gloom  the  face  of  heaven  would  hide, 

And  Truth  in  mirthful  garb  arrayed, 
Finds  entrance  that  were  else  denied. 

Then  scorn  not  thou  the  sportive  lay, 

Nor  judge  it  by  the  rigid  letter ; 
By  smiling  paths  it  winds  its  way, 

With  covert  aim,  to  make  men  better. 

And  even  when  their  only  object  is  pure  fun  and  a  desire 
to  stir  the  risible  faculty,  we  shall  think  none  the  less  of 
their  other  more  solid  attainments  on  that  account. 


ADVENTURES   OF   A  KNIGHT   OF   PIEL. 
By  JOHN  E.  CRAVEN. 

A  PARTY  of  four  men  arranged  to  cruise  in  Morecambe 
^~^  Bay.  They  were  going  to  fish — by  line  and  trawl 
net, — shoot  sea  fowl,  if  possible,  and  lead  an  easy  bucaneer- 
ing  sort  of  life  for  a  fortnight.  They  had  chartered  a 
small  Yacht,  half  decked,  with  a  forecastle — length  under 
30  feet, — tonnage  about  6  tons. 

The  owner  went  with  them  as  Skipper. 

Each  pretended  to  know  a  deal  about  shipping  and  sail- 
ing, but  really  each  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  tried  to 
keep  the  others  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  The  only  man 
who  succeeded  to  any  extent  in  keeping  up  the  delusion 
was  one  who  said  nothing  and  pretended  silently.  What 
a  deal  you  can  do  by  simply  doing  nothing.  Silence  and 
stolid  inactivity  are  often  mistaken  for  philosophic  depth. 
Of  course  each  affected  deck  shoes  and  a  pilot  jacket. 
There  was  such  a  studied  conformity  to  a  sailor's  dress 
that  it  may  be  said  the  dress  was  a  failure — it  failed  to 
keep  up  the  pretension.  We  won't  say  delusion  in  this 
case,  because  nobody  was  deluded  but  the  pretender. 

When  anchor  was  weighed  at  Fleetwood  all  on  board 
were  happy.  They  imagined  that  everybody  was  admiring, 
and  envying,  both  them  and  the  little  ship.  The  ship  was 
a  tight  little  craft,  but  seemed  too  much  to  imitate  a 
cyclist  when  rapidly  going  round  a  corner.  She  wanted 
more  of  a  bilge  keel,  or  some  adaptation  of  the  Catamaran. 
She  was  also  too  prone  to  shift  her  cargo — which,  consist- 
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ing  chiefly  of  bottled  ale,  glass,  and  crockery,  suffered 
some  damage.  But  all  the  blame  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
little  ship,  for  the  Skipper  and  passengers  shifted  some  of 
the  cargo  also. 

The  yacht  was  called  "  The  Six  Sisters."  She  was  said 
to  have  won  many  races,  and  been  sent  as  a  model  to  the 
boat-builders,  but  although  the  shape  size  and  materials 
were  faithfully  copied,  the  new  copies  could  not  success- 
fully compete  with  the  original  in  speed. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  a  pair  of  trousers  or  a  piano, 
you  may  use  the  same  materials  and  the  same  measure- 
ments, but  the  closest  imitation  will  not  give  you  the  same 
shape  and  tone.  We  ought  to  have  added  the  lawyer's 
word  "  respectively,"  for  the  word  "  tone  "  hardly  applies 
to  a  pair  of  trousers. 

Is  there  an  individuality  in  a  created  thing  which  you 
cannot  copy?  Is  there  something  accompanying  human 
effort  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  measurement  or  defini- 
tion? At  times  it  seems  so,  and  we  succeed  or  fail  without 
knowing  why,  after  following  strictly  the  best  models  and 
specifications. 

The  party  were  going  to  Piel  Island,  off  Walney  Island. 
They  reached  there  all  right,  after  a  good  voyage;  no 
scurvy  or  Yellow  Jack  had  broken  out,  and  they  had  a 
clean  bill  of  health. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  afternoon  when  they  first  saw  Piel 
Island.  The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  were  very  conspicuous, 
and,  like  most  ruins,  they  looked,  as  the  Americans  say, 
considerably  out  of  repair.  The  Island  is  small,  probably 
about  twenty  acres.  It  contains  an  Inn,  and  seven  or  eight 
houses,  at  that  time  the  residences  of  the  Barrow  Pilots. 
When  they  landed,  they  found  English  was  spoken,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  their  wants  known  at  the  Inn, 
which  was  to  be  their  headquarters.  Baines,  in  his  "History 
of  Lancashire,"  published  in  1824,  said  that  the  principal 
inhabitant  on  the  Island  was  the  Keeper  of  a  small  Inn. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted.  They  found  it  so  eighty  years  after- 
wards, within  half  an  hour  of  going  ashore. 

On  entering  the  Inn  Smoke-room,  one  of  the  party — 
Forbes —  sat  down  in  a  large  oak  chair,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle.  This,  he  was 
told,  was  a  great  liberty,  and  that  only  Knights  of  Piel 
were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  chair.  He  was  given  the  alter- 
native of  paying  a  fine  or  becoming  a  Knight  of  Piel.  He 
chose  the  latter,  which  was  in  some  respects  a  great 
mistake.  He  asked  for  the  ceremony  to  be  deferred  until 
he  reconciled  his  mind  to  such  exaltation,  and  the  cere- 
mony accordingly  stood  over  for  a  few  days. 

Two  of  them  had  a  practical  joke  with  Smith  and 
Wilson.  They  saw  Smith  and  asked  him  to  take  especial 
care  that  Wilson  did  not  "  get  on  "  or  become  troublesome, 
and  said  that  he  (Smith)  had  great  influence  over  Wilson, 
and  he  ought  to  make  some  self-denial  if  it  were  necessary. 
Smith  said  he  would.  They  told  Wilson  privately  that 
Smith  might  get  a  drop  too  much,  and  that  such  a  thing 
was  unusual  and  undesirable  whilst  yachting,  and  that 
they  looked  to  him  (Wilson)  to  keep  Smith  straight.  He 
promised  to  do  his  best.  The  joke  worked  very  well.  If 
any  drink  was  suggested  Smith  and  Wilson  looked  at 
each  other,  and,  sighing,  each  said  he  did  not  want 
anything. 

After  breakfast  the  next  day,  a  glorious  sunny  morning, 
Smith  and  Wilson  sat  on  a  form  on  the  beach,  each  setting 
the  other  an  example  of  sobriety  and  abstinence,  very 
much  dejected,  apparently  suffering  from  the  strain  of 
lofty  self-sacrifice;  whilst  the  other  two,  Forbes  and 
Redman,  left  the  Inn  by  the  back  way,  wiping  from  their 
moustaches  the  traces  of  a  whisky  and  soda.  This  went 
on  until  the  return  to  Fleetwood  many  days  afterwards, 
and  what  Smith  and  Wilson  said  when  the  joke  was  known 
would  probably  shock  the  fastidious.  They  reminded 
Forbes  that  whilst  on  board,  whenever  Wilson  had  sug- 
gested a  bottle  of  beer,  Smith  had  looked  across  at  Forbes, 
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who  had  quietly  shaken  his  head.  However,  Forbes  con- 
sented to  be  fined.  A  glass  of  wine  can  wash  a  great  many 
things  away. 

One  afternoon,  whilst  anchored  fishing  in  a  blazing  sun, 
Smith  produced  a  sponge  and  washed  his  face  with  salt 
water,  but  did  not  wipe  his  face  afterwards.  It  seemed  a 
very  innocent  thing  to  do.  The  others  sponged  a  little, 
but  immediately  wiped  their  faces  with  their  handker- 
chiefs. Smith's  was  the  best  method  for  producing 
startling  results.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  those  results 
appeared.  The  sun  and  salt  water  attacked  Smith's  nose 
and  made  it  big  enough  to  qualify  him  for  a  Napoleonic 
General — it  was  a  picture,  large,  red,  and  scaly.  The 
other  faces  were  bad,  but  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
Smith's. 

One  evening,  when  they  returned  to  the  Inn  for  dinner, 
they  were  told  that  two  gentlemen  from  another  yacht  had 
arrived  and  wanted  dinner,  but  were  told  that  they  could 
not  have  any.  Hunger  is  persistent,  and  they  traced  a 
smell  to  the  kitchen,  and  found  a  leg  of  lamb  cooking. 
The  strangers  demanded  an  explanation,  and  were  told 
that  the  lamb  was  for  Mr.  Forbes'  party.  With  great 
presence  of  mind  one  of  them  said  "I  know  Mr.  Forbes 
very  well,  and  am  sure  he  will  not  mind  me  and  my 
friend  dining  with  him."  You  know  a  lie  has  been  defined 
as  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  They  allowed 
them  to  sit  down  with  Forbes'  party,  and  they  sat  opposite 
Forbes  and  Smith.  One  of  the  strangers  might  have  been 
at  sea  with  a  sponge,  for  he  presented  a  remarkable 
appearance.  Smith  said  to  Forbes  quietly,  "  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  nose?  He  ought  not  to  sit  at  a  public  table." 
Forbes  said  "  Never  but  once."  "  Why,  have  you  even 
seen  one?  Whose  was  it?  "  said  Smith.  Forbes  replied, 
11  Yours."  It  was  only  a  small  island,  but  it  possessed  two 
such  noses  as  could  not  be  beaten  anywhere.  In  the  old 
days  of  tasting  orders  for  the  London  Docks  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  have  been  excelled.  Three  of  them  offered 
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to  form  a  cordon  round  Smith  to  keep  oft'  blue-bottles,  but 
il  was  contemptuously  declined.  The  remainder  of  the 
party  were  not  so  bad,  but  were  unable  to  shave  for  several 
days. 

The  ceremony  of  making  Forbes  a  Knight  of  Piel  took 
place.  Forbes  gave  consent  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  to  be  invited.  This  sounds  very  hospitable,  but  the 
number  could  not  exceed  half  a  dozen,  apart  from  the 
few  visitors  in  the  hotel.  When  the  ceremony  was  about 
to  start,  one  of  the  Pilots,  who  was  rather  given  to  com- 
manding, ordered  two  Irishmen  who  were  in  the  Smoke- 
room  to  take  their  pint-pots  into  another  room.  To  this 
Forbes  objected,  and  asked  the  Irishmen  to  stay  as  his 
guests.  They  did  so.  They  were  ship  painters  from 
Barrow.  One  of  them,  Billy,  looked  half  fed  and  half 
clothed,  but  he  was  an  expert  fisherman,  and  often  came 
down  from  Barrow  in  a  little  old  boat  from  which  he 
fished.  He  occasionally  slept  all  night  in  his  drifting 
boat,  and  has  been  discovered  by  the  pilots  at  night  in 
very  dangerous  positions,  sometimes  with  a  little  fire 
burning  in  a  pail.  An  Irishman,  in  a  convivial  mood,  is 
usually  entertaining  in  some  way  or  other,  and  worth  his 
place.  Well,  Billy  and  his  mate  sat  quietly  drinking  their 
beer.  The  ceremony  began,  the  landlord  officiating  as 
Grand  Chamberlain.  Forbes  had  some  sort  of  a  robe 
thrown  over  him,  and  a  huge  brass  helmet  put  on  his 
head.  It  was  heavy  and  uncomfortable,  and  Forbes  wished 
the  world  would  not  bestow  on  him  its  Knightly  distinc- 
tions. We  cannot  give  much  of  the  ceremony,  but  the 
helmet  was  taken  off  Forbes'  head,  a  cross  was  made  on 
his  head  by  two  church-warden  pipes,  and  the  helmet 
replaced  after  half  a  wineglassful  of  raw  whisky  had  been 
poured  upon  his  scalp.  This  was  doubtless  uncomfortable, 
but  spirit  is  good  for  the  hair,  and  it  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  ceremony.  Ultimately  the  ceremony  was  entered 
in  the  official  records  and  was  duly  signed.  Forbes  was 
then  at  liberty  to  show  some  curiosity  into  the  wants  of 
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the  company,  and  found — a  most  singular  coincidence — 
that  they  all  wanted  something  to  drink.  Later  on,  he 
discovered  that  the  same  strange  coincidence  recurred 
immediately  after  a  song  had  been  given  by  one  of  the 
Pilots,  who  sang  as  if  he  wished  to  be  applauded  at 
Fleetwood. 

Forbes  then  called  on  Billy  to  sing.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  sing,  but  offered  to  spin  us  a 
yarn.  Forbes  said  we  should  be  pleased  if  he  would  do 
so.  This  is  the  yarn  he  spun  :  — 

"A  Skipper  was  on  a  voyage  when  they  introduced  the 
system  of  having  green  and  red  lights  for  port  and  star- 
board, and  he  had  not  heard  of  the  change.  Coming  into 
port  at  night,  the  Captain  got  up  from  his  bunk  and  went 
on  deck.  Being  surrounded  by  other  boats  exhibiting  red 
and  green  lights  ahead,  and  not  knowing  the  real  meaning 
of  it,  he  said  excitedly,  'Port  your  helm,  you  lubber! 
You're  going  to  run  into  a  Druggist's  Shop  ! ' ' 

This  was  Bill's  story,  and  was  well  told.  It  was  a  new 
one.  The  Irishman  later  told  another  good  yarn.  He  had 
not  disappointed  his  host. 

The  phenomenon  referred  to  before  again  occurred.  It 
was  indeed  remarkable  that  several  people  should  be  sup- 
plied with  refreshments  at  the  same  time,  and  become 
needy  again  at  the  same  time.  Have  you  ever  noticed  it? 
It  may  be  tested  in  the  hotel  smoke-room  after  a  meeting 
by  any  doubter.  Some  success  can  be  guaranteed. 

The  ceremony  was  concluded.  Songs  were  sung,  yarns 
were  spun,  and  another  Knight  of  Piel  had  been  enrolled. 

The  company  dispersed.  The  Pilots  did  not  seem  re- 
liable as  guides  on  land,  whatever  they  might  be  on  the 
sea.  They  seemed  to  be  constantly  tacking  in  the  short 
course  to  their  homes.  Was  it  a  sea-faring  habit,  or  the 
effects  of  the  Ceremony?  Was  this  ceremony  a  relic  of 
an  Older  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Piel  ? 

Camden  says  that  the  Abbots  of  Furness  built  the  Castle 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  as  a  retreat 
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for  the  Monks  and  their  vassals  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  They  may  have  had  some  method  of  enrolling 
Knights  to  assist  in  defending  the  Castle,  and  the  ceremony 
just  described — though  a  caricature — may  be  descended 
from  it.  The  cross  formed  on  the  head  with  clay  pipes 
may  suggest  a  Christian  origin,  the  pipes  probably  being 
used  in  the  absence  of  more  suitable  symbols. 

The  fishing  was  a  success,  and  a  variety  of  fish  were  caught 
with  line  and  trawl.  One  day  the  party  visited  Barrow, 
as  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  fishing.  On  return- 
ing in  their  little  craft  they  had  a  very  sad  adventure. 
The  wind  and  tide  were  favourable  and  they  set  sail  and 
the  yacht  went  before  the  wind  like  a  greyhound.  When  in 
sight  of  Piel  Island,  they  saw  a  little  rowing  boat  out  in  the 
channel.  The  sea  was  very  rough,  the  wind  strong  and 
squally.  It  was  great  folly  to  be  out  in  such  a  boat.  The 
Skipper  said  :  "  They'll  be  over  if  they  don't  mind."  He 
had  hardly  said  it  before  the  boat  got  broadside  on  and 
capsized.  "  Good  God,  they're  down  !  "  he  cried.  They 
bore  down  to  them.  Before  they  reached  them  the  boat 
was  keel  up,  with  three  men  on  it,  whilst  another  man  was 
swimming  a  little  way  off.  Then  the  boat  righted,  filled, 
and  sank.  The  Skipper  luffed,  and  brought  his  craft  along- 
side a  young  man  in  the  water.  He  said  :  "  Pick  that  lad 
up !  "  They  did  so  with  difficulty,  as  the  sea  was  rough 
and  the  yacht  only  half-decked.  Another  man  was  seen 
near  to,  with  his  face  just  out  of  the  water.  They  threw 
a  coil  of  rope  over  his  face,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  get 
hold  of  it.  Sail  was  put  up  again  to  get  to  another.  The 
men  had  floated  in  the  wind  away  from  each  other.  They 
picked  up  a  second  man.  When  this  had  been  done  one 
thought  he  saw  a  body  floating  past,  and  rushed  forrard 
with  a  boat-hook,  but  it  was  only  floating  seaweed.  They 
had  got  two  out  of  the  four.  The  third,  who  was  treading 
water  and  could  evidently  swim,  called  out  piteously  to 
them  to  pick  him  up.  He  was  told  to  hold  on,  and  they 
would  do  so  when  they  had  looked  about  for  the  other  man. 
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They  could  not  find  him — he  had  evidently  sunk.  A  rope 
was  thrown  to  the  remaining  man,  who  got  hold  of  it  and 
was  hauled  in.  When  he  reached  the  boat,  one  of  the  party 
took  hold  O'f  the  leather  belt  which  he  was  wearing.  The 
moment  the  man  felt  someone  had  hold  of  him  and  he  was 
saved,  he  collapsed,  and  in  tugging  him  in  his  belt  gave 
way  and  the  man  sank  in  the  water.  Looking  over  the 
side,  however,  they  saw  a  foot  appear.  This  was  immedi- 
ately seized,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  got  on 
board.  He  was  laid  on  his  stomach,  but,  as  there  was 
some  respiration  he  was  left  to  come  round.  He  did  so, 
and  began  cursing  and  swearing — still  on  his  stomach — in 
a  most  expert  manner.  He  had  the  eloquence  of  a  Golfer, 
with  the  sting  of  a  Canal  Boatman.  One  of  the  crew  had 
ranched  in  America,  and  had  on  a  pair  of  heavy  Welling- 
ton boots  that  he  had  worn  out  there.  Another  of  the 
crew  told  him  to  plant  one  of  his  boots  on  the  small  of  the 
man's  back.  He  did  so  very  deliberately,  and  brought  it 
down  flat  on  the  back  of  the  swearing  man.  The  effect 
was  marvellous.  It  seemed  to  shake  the  little  ship,  but  it 
suppressed  bad  language  better  than  any  section  of  the 
Towns  Police  Clauses  Act.  The  man  was  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  spoke  rationally  ,and  asked  about  his 
mate  who  was  missing.  A  steam  launch  going  to  Barrow 
was  hailed  and  the  three  rescued  men  put  aboard  her,  and 
sent  to  Barrow  where  they  lived. 

After  cruising  about  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  fourth 
man,  the  party  sailed  back  to  the  Island,  very  much 
depressed.  They  saw  the  inhabitants  out  on  the  beach 
looking  for  them.  The  Pilots  had  been  watching  through 
their  glasses.  It  appeared  that  the  party  in  the  boat  had 
called  at  the  Island.  The  Pilots  told  them  not  to  attempt 
to  go  to  Barrow  in  that  boat  in  such  a  sea.  The  man  who 
was  missing  had  replied  :  "  Oh  yes,  we'll  go  !  If  there  is 
anybody  missing  it  will  be  me,"  and  he  put  in  his  pocket 
a  bottle  of  whisky  which  he  had  bought  at  the  Inn  on  the 
Island.  They  were  then  told  to  keep  under  the  shelter  of 
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the  Island  of  Walney,  but,  the  boasting  man,  even  un<ln 
the  shelter  of  the  Island  was  afraid,  and  at  his  suggestioL 
they  started  to  go  across  the  channel  to  the  mainland.  In 
doing  so  they  presented  a  broadside  to  the  wind  and  tide, 
and  the  boat  capsized.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  very 
remarkable  account  appeared  in  the  Barrow  paper,  sup- 
plied by  the  man  whose  belt  broke,  and  who  had  to  have 
an  application  of  boot-sole  to  his  back.  He  told  the 
Eeporter  that  four  of  them  put  off  from  Piel  Island  in  a 
little  boat,  which  capsized.  He  swam  ashore,  and  then 
recollecting  that  his  mates  could  not  swim,  he  swam  back 
to  help  them,  and  had  got  to  them  when  a  yacht  came  and 
picked  them  up.  The  channel  where  this  happened  was 
about  a  mile  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  prob- 
ably no  man  could  have  swum  ashore  in  such  a  gale.  The 
party  visited  Barrow,  and  gave  a  correct  version  of  the 
accident  to  the  Editor  of  the  newspaper,  and  were  told 
that  two  of  the  men  were  drunk  in  the  streets  of  Barrow 
the  same  night  of  their  rescue.  Well  might  the  ranching 
friend  say  "  I'm  afraid  we've  saved  a  d d  bad  lot." 

The  drowned  man's  body  was  never  found,  and  nothing 
was  heard  about  the  matter  for  many  weeks,  when  someone 
sought  one  of  the  crew  out,  and  asked  him  to  furnish  a 
statutory  declaration  of  death,  so  that  the  drowned  man's 
club  money  could  be  obtained. 

It  may  strike  some  as  very  strange  and  unlikely  that 
men  in  danger  and  severely  injured  should  use  blas- 
phemous language,  but  several  cases  of  that  kind  could  be 
given.  In  each  case  probably  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  such  language  in  ordinary  conditions.  Excitement 
produced  unconscious  profanity.  At  a  local  cricket  club 
notices  were  put  up  forbidding  betting  and  swearing. 
During  a  match,  word  was  brought  to  the  pavilion  that 
men  were  using  very  bad  language.  One  of  the  Com- 
mittee volunteered  to  go  and  stop  it.  He  crossed  the  field, 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  crowd  which  he  had  been  told 
had  offended,  and  addressed  them  in  far  more  powerful 
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language,  and  more  objectionable,  than  they  had  been 
using,  and  swore  what  he  would  do  if  they  used  any  more 
of  that  damned  language.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
thing  made  the  crowd  laugh,  and  then  the  incongruity  of 
the  situation  dawned  on  him,  and  in  confusion  he  hastily 
withdrew. 

The  scene  at  Piel  Island,  on  a  moonlight  night,  when 
the  sea  is  as  calm  as  a  small  lake,  is  very  beautiful.  The 
massive  ruins  of  the  Castle  are  very  striking.  Some  por- 
tions have  fallen,  and  lie  on  the  shore  in  large  blocks; 
other  portions  seem  to  be  hanging  over  ready  to  fall,  and 
look  like  the  profile  of  some  huge  monster,  existing  in 
imagination  if  not  in  fact.  The  ruins  take  us  back  to  the 
times  of  "cruelty,  want,  and  slavery — poetically  referred  to 
as  the  times  of  romance. 

If  Castles  were  only  strongholds  of  lords  and  tyrants, 
and  not  for  protection  against  a  common  foe,  we  do  not 
lament  their  decay.  Only  in  comparatively  modern  times 
does  history  concern  itself  with  the  people.  It  is  mainly 
an  account  of  the  feuds  and  tyranny  of  a  few,  for  whose 
entertainment  the  common  people  had  to  labour,  fight, 
suffer,  and  abase  themselves. 

Still,  old  places  have  a  charm.  Ivy-mantled  towers, 
dungeons,  thick  walls,  and  small  windows,  are  interesting. 
The  portcullis  of  the  Castle  could  not  keep  out  progress 
and  liberty,  and  it  gives  us  cause  for  gratitude  that  we  are 
free,  and  not  "designed  a  lordling's  slave,"  as  Burns  puts 
it. 

Sometimes  in  going  to  the  island  Forbes  went  to  Barrow 
by  steamer,  and  made  his  way  down  to  Piel  the  following 
morning.  One  Sunday  morning,  he  and  his  friend  Dick 
found  themselves  at  a  certain  large  modern  hotel  at 
Barrow,  and  not  being  able  to  get  to  Piel,  they  had  to 
stay  until  the  following  morning.  They  had  dinner,  and 
went  on  to  Furness  Abbey.  Here  they  found  ruins  of  a 
different  type, — ruins  of  a  beautiful  and  graceful  type, 
which  recalled  monastic  times,  with  their  severities, 
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charities  and  domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  idea  over  the 
religious,  and  largely  over  the  secular,  affairs  of  the 
people. 

Furness  is  a  delightful  ruin.  Originally  no  doubt  it 
represented  man's  ideal  in  art,  religion  and  utility. 
Milton  said  that  God  "  Preferred  above  all  earthly  temples 
the  upright  heart  and  pure."  This  was  the  Puritan  idea 
which  they  carried  out  with  great  sternness  and  severity. 
The  conflict  has  lasted  until  now.  We  have  the  same 
opposing  schools  of  thought,  contending  in  limited  fields ; 
but  the  schools  are  more  tolerant  now,  and,  fortunately, 
rather  advocate  their  own  views  than  oppose  and  condemn 
their  opponents.  How  lovely  are  our  old  ruined  castles 
and  abbeys !  How  peaceful  they  seem  in  their  decay ! 
As  the  buildings  decayed  and  the  causes  they  represented 
were,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  abandoned,  wild  nature 
took  possession  of  them  and  clothed  them  with  another 
beauty,  utilising  every  crevice  with  some  lovely  growth  of 
fern,  plant  or  flower,  and  affording  bird  and  insect  a 
sanctuary  of  repose,  as  if  settling  peacefully  the  feuds 
and  contentions  which  the  buildings  formerly  emphasised. 
The  visitors — and  there  were  hundreds  of  them  that 
afternoon— strolled  peacefully  amid  the  ruins  and  grounds, 
not  swayed  with  strong  and  anxious  emotions  fearful  of 
the  power  of  which  the  buildings  were  the  decayed 
monuments. 

Forbes  and  Dick  strolled  back  to  their  hotel,  and  spent 
the  evening  there  as  best  they  could.  They,  and  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  were  the  only  people  staying  there.  At  ten 
o'clock  they  ordered  a  night-cap  in  the  Smoke-room,  and 
were  about  to  retire  to  bed  when  in  came  the  Scotchman 
and  two  others.  One,  who  was  called  Billy,  looked  like  a 
good-humoured,  weather-beaten  cab-driver.  The  other, 
called  Clough,  was  a  slim  dandy,  and,  as  afterwards  was 
learnt,  was  steward  of  a  ship.  They  showed  signs  of  a 
struggle  with  the  English  Sunday,  and  had  evidently 
succeeded  in  mitigating  some  of  its  severity.  They 
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ordered  night-caps,  and  appeared  to  Forbes  as  if  they  had 
tried  several  during  the  day.  Forbes  came  to  that 
conclusion  with  regard  to  Billy  only  in  the  first  instance. 
Notwithstanding  what  policemen  may  say,  the  same 
simple  test  will  not  apply  to  everybody,  so  various  are  the 
effects  of  stimulants.  The  writer  once  knew  two  men  who 
were  intimate  friends.  One,  when  slightly  touched, 
seemed  to  get  a  .swollen  tongue,  which  he  could  not 
control.  This  made  him  look  very  silly.  The  other  one 
gave  110  outward  sign  of  his  condition,  and  was  only 
known  to  be  drunk  by  his  inability  to  perceive  the 
condition  of  his  friend.  The  Scotchman — we  will  call 
him  Mr.  Scot — gave  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  night- 
caps, but  he  frequently  called  upon  Billy  to  sing.  Billy 
at  once  stood  on  the  hearthrug  to  comply  when  Mr.  Scot, 
with  the  back  of  his  arm,  hurled  Billy  back  into  his  large 
saddle-bag  chair.  This  often  happened.  Billy  always 
readily  got  up  when  called  upon.  "  Once  hurled,  twice 
shy,"  did  not  apply  to  Billy.  Forbes  thought,  from  this 
test,  that  Mr.  Scot  must  nave  had  a  drop.  He  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  treat  Billy  like  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  scene  was  very  comical. 
Forbes  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  whilst  his  friend 
Dick  was  a  close  observer  but  neither  spoke  nor  smiled. 
Forbes  turned  often  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  maintained 
his  placid  serenity  of  countenance.  Forbes  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Dick  was  a  bit  touched,  because  he 
was  so  oblivious  of  the  humour  of  the  situation.  Is  his 
test  a  somewhat  similar  one  to  the  other  above  referred  to  ? 
At  last  Billy  was  allowed  to  sing.  His  song  had  a 
chorus.  Being  Sunday,  it  may  have  been  a  sacred  song. 
When  Billy  got  to  the  chorus,  Scot  and  Dick,  without 
any  previous  arrangement,  and  no  doubt  thinking  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  met  each  other  half-way  and 
correctly  waltzed  the  chorus,  from  the  hearth  to  the  door 
of  the  large  smoke-room,  and  adroitly  arranged  to  be  back 
to  their  seats  when  the  chorus  was  finished.  This  happened 
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through  many  verses.  Billy  was  singing,  Scot  and  Dick 
were  waltzing,  Forbes  was  doubled  with  laughter,  whilst. 
Clough  seemed  to  be  expecting  someone  to  touch  a  button 
and  ring  the  electric  bell  in  the  saloon.  From  Dick's  face 
it  seemed  as  if  he  positively  and  determinedly  declined 
to  admit  there  was  any  humour  in  the  situation.  Billy, 
after  his  song,  seemed  to  become  aware  of  Forbes'  presence 
in  the  easy  chair  opposite  his  own.  He  came  across  the 
hearth  to  greet  him.  He  stopped  much  longer  than  was 
necessary  and  appropriated  part  of  Forbes'  chair.  He 
ultimately  returned  to  his  seat,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
he  re-discovered  Forbes  and  came  to  him  again.  Forbes 
met  him  half-way,  thinking  the  interview  had  better  take 
place  on  neutral  territory.  He  did  not  want  his  chair 
to  have  again  a  foreign  occupation. 

Forbes  went  to  bed.  Dick  said  he  would  soon  follow. 
They  had  a  double-bedded  room.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  presence  of  the  waiter  had  several  times  interrupted 
the  proceedings.  Forbes  got  into  bed,  and  lay  waiting  for 
Dick,  and  thinking  about  the  comical  scenes  he  had  just 
witnessed.  He  thought  he  heard  the  bell  ring  once  or 
twice.  There  were  a  few  noises,  and  ultimately  there 
was  a  great  crash.  It  seemed  to  Forbes  as  if  all  the 
crockery,  windows  and  skylights  had  been  at  once 
destroyed.  Then  there  was  a  stillness.  F'orbes  thought 
surely  something  serious  had  happened,  and  asked  himself, 
"  Is  Dick  hurt  ?"  "  Is  anybody  hurt  ?  The  noise  sounded 
like  breaking  glass, — probably  there  will  be  bleeding." 
He  remembered  that  he  had  a  certificate  for  rendering 
first  aid  to  wounded  people.  He  thought  he  must  live 
up  to  his  reputation.  What  could  he  use  for  bandages 
he  wondered,  when  he  spied  Dick's  nightdress.  He  decided 
that  he  would  slit  it  up  and  use  it,  unless  the  person  was 
already  dead.  With  his  pocket  scissors  he  at  once  made 
four  or  five  cuts,  about  four  inches  apart,  in  the  front 
of  Dick's  nightshirt,  which  enabled  him  to  tear  up  suitable 
bandages  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  then  got  into  bed, 
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sat  up,  and  awaited  developments.  He  then  remembered 
thai  his  diploma  was  old-fashioned  and  that  great  progress 
hud  been  made  in  surgery  since  he  passed  his  examination 
by  binding  up  a  broken  arm  which  was  not  broken.  Still 
old-fashioned  ambulance  aid  may  do  until  a  doctor  arrives. 
Whilst  thinking  these  things  over  Forbes  thought  he 
heard  voices.  It  was  Dick  and  the  manager  talking 
excitedly  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  Smoke-room  was. 
He  thought  he  heard  something  said  about  £700.  It  was 
mysterious  to  him,  but  as  Dick  was  evidently  able  to 
converse  he  waited  anxiously  for  his  appearance.  Dick 
came,  and  leaned  his  head  on  a  tall  chest  of  drawers  with 
his  back  to  Forbes.  "Are  you  hurt,  Dick?"  Forbes  said. 
After  considerable  effort  Dick  said  "No!"  What  a 
blessing,  Forbes  thought;  his  nightshirt  then  will  not 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  "  Is  anybody  hurt  ?"  Forbes  asked. 
After  the  question  had  been  repeated  several  times  Dick 
muttered  "I'm  afraid  he's  slain  !"  "Who's  slain  !  Billy?" 
"  No,  the  Belted  Knight !"  "  How  was  he  slain?"  Dick 
was  still  resting  his  head  on  his  arms  on  the  drawers, 
and  still  full  of  emotion  of  some  kind.  At  last  he  got 
out,  "Hurled  down  stairs!"  "Is  he  hurt?"  said  Forbes. 
"Yes."  "Seriously?"  "Yes;  he's  sprung  three  rivets 
in  his  breastplate  and  bulged  his  visor."  The  thing  was 
more  bewildering  than  ever.  At  last  Forbes  learnt  the 
details.  The  staircase  from  the  Smoke-room  to  the  large 
tiled  hall  on  the  ground  floor  was  a  broad  one,  with  one 
rectangular  turn  or  landing.  On  this  landing  there  was 
a  dummy  knight  in  shining  armour,  fixed  on  a  low 
pedestal.  He  was  in  complete  armour — visor,  gauntlets, 
and  shoes  or  leggings, — all  steel.  Mr.  Scot  was  letting  his 
guests  Billy  and  Clough  out,  and  went  with  them  down- 
stairs. When  they  got  to  the  knight  they  got  hold  of  his 
gauntlet,  and  shaking  it  said,  "  Good  night,  old  Cock !" 
and  then  got  hold  of  the  handrail  to  assist  them  down- 
stairs. This  courteous  greeting  affected  the  belted  knight ; 
he  was  left  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  on  his 
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pedestal.  Dick,  who  had  followed  and  helped  to  speed  the 
pariing  guests,  unseen  by  the  others,  gave  the  knight  a 
smack  or  push  behind,  which  sent  him  head  first  down 
the  stairs.  The  knight  took  the  side  of  the  staircase 
nearest  the  wall,  whilst  the  others  were  going  down  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  although  they  got  a  start  the  knight 
beat  them  down,  and  slid  on  his  face  several  yards  on  the 
tiles  of  the  large  hall  making  a  terrible  noise.  Dick, 
alarmed,  ran  back  upstairs.  The  noise  brought  the 
manager  out  of  his  bedroom.  Dick  also  pretended  to 
come  out  of  his  room,  and  assumed  ignorance.  The  two 
went  downstairs.  There  lay  the  knight,  still,  never  more 
to  range  the  tented  field  or  lay  his  trophies  at  his  lady's 
feet !  Scot,  Clough  and  Billy  were  standing  over  him, 
with  difficulty  trying  to  make  out  who  it  was,  whence  he 
had  come,  and  what  had  happened.  They  did  not  at 
once  recognise  him  as  the  knight  with  whom  they  had 
just  cordially  shaken  hands  and  bade  good-night.  The 
manager  was  angry.  He  said  the  knight  was  worth  £700. 
Mr.  Scot,  who  was  the  last  to  shake  hands  with  the  knight, 
thought  that  he  had  been  too  hearty  in  his  farewell  and 
pulled  him  over.  He  told  the  manager  to  get  him 
repaired  and  he  would  pay  the  cost. 

When  Dick  had  finished  his  tale  and  got  over  his 
emotion  of  laughter  he  espied  his  mutilated  nightshirt  and 
the  bandages.  He  vehemently  started  a  question  beginning 
with  "  What  ?"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dick  can  on 
occasion  be  a  verbal  artist.  Artists  have  been  seen  on  the 
platform  who,  with  a  few  rapid  strokes,  could  give  you 
a  portrait  of  Bismarck,  Gladstone  or  some  other  well-known 
character.  Dick,  with  a  few  powerful  words,  could  express 
great  indignation  and  foretell  something  of  the  future. 
His  pictures,  like  Sir  John  Gilbert's,  *were  full  of  life 
and  battle.  Forbes  hoisted  a  signal  that  he  wanted  a 
parley,  and  when  he  got  the  chance  he  assured  Dick  that 
all  these  preparations  were  with  a  view  to  save  his  life, 
and  that  a  more  apathetic  friend  would  have  spared  his 
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nightshirt,  but  gone  to  sleep  in  peaceful  indifference  and 
left  him  to  bleed  to  death,  and  that  the  tragic  events 
which  happened  on  the  staircase  justified,  nay  demanded, 
promptness  and  foresight. 

Dick,  red-handed  from  the  slaying  of  the  knight,  felt 
the  force  of  this,  and  said  that  Forbes  had  proved  himself 
a  true  friend,  although  he  thought  he  had  shown  unneces- 
sary zeal. 

The  nightshirt,  when  put  on,  looked  like  a  Newmarket 
coat,  but  not  a  double-breasted  one,  scarcely  a  single  one. 
With  the  supplemental  help  of  a  pillow-case  put  longi- 
tudinally down  the  front  and  the  bandages  used  as  girdles, 
he  was  rigged  up  for  bed,  and  looked  like  a  high  priest  in 
vestments.  Whilst  making  some  remark  about  the  pressure 
not  being  evenly  distributed  he  fell  asleep.  Whilst  fearing 
lest  Dick's  bandages  should  come  undone,  Forbes  went  to 
sleep  also. 

The  next  morning  they  found  the  knight  still  lying  with 
his  face  to  the  floor,  but  pushed  up  in  a  corner  behind  the 
front  door.  It  caused  them  to  moralise  on  the  changes  in 
life — that  there  is  a  time  when  we  are  put  behind  the  door 
as  useless  or  awaiting  repairs.  There  he  lay,  sprung, 
strained,  twisted  and  bulged,  the  victim  of  a  most  un- 
chivalrous  attack.  If  his  breastplate  had  been  misplaced 
all  might  have  been  well.  But  he  was  a  polished  knight 
who  understood  the  proper  use  of  things.  Yes,  he  fell  by 
treachery,  at  the  hand  of  a  friend,  after  a  cordial  parting 
at  midnight.  What  a  fatal  period  midnight  is  for  careless, 
unsuspecting  knights  even  now !  Then  came  the  reflection 
to  Forbes  that  the  fallen  might  be  a  knight  of  Piel  and 
his  poor  brother !  He  did  not  recollect  what  the  obligations 
were  as  to  dead  knights,  whether  to  remove  them,  repair 
them  or  polish  and  replace  them.  But  any  such  obligations 
could  only  apply  to  knights  of  Piel,  and  this  one  had  not 
the  brass  helmet  on  with  which  he  had  always  associated 
the  knights  of  Piel.  He  thought  the  knight  smelt  of 
whiskey,  with  which  knights  of  Piel  were  associated,  but 
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that  might  have  been  contracted  from  his  foes,  as  it  is 
not  confined  to  knights  of  Piel.  In  these  degenerate  days 
many  esquires  take  whiskey,  and  are  quite  unable  to  carry 
their  knight's  armour,  and  have  a  difficulty  in  carrying 
even  themselves. 

The  tragedy  had  upset  Dick's  nerves,  and  he  said  to 
Forbes  that  they  had  better  clear  out  immediately  after 
breakfast.  They  did  so,  and  went  to  Piel.  When  fishing 
and  waiting  for  a  tug  at  the  line  some  recollection  of  the 
sad  events  of  the  previous  night  would  come  to  mind,  and 
fill  their  eyes  with  tears, — tears  of  laughter,  not  of  sorrow. 
The  knight  lying  behind  the  door  awaiting  resuscitation 
at  the  hands  of  a  blacksmith,  was  so  comical  a  recollection 
that  it  disturbed  that  absorbed  concentration  necessary  for 
successful  fishing. 

Whether  the  knight  recovered  and  resumed  his  stand  on 
the  landing,  or  whether  his  nerves  were  too  much  shaken 
to  allow  him  again  to  take  up  his  position  of  sentinel, 
cannot  be  said.  The  corroding  agency  of  time,  despite  the 
recuperative  powers  of  monkey  soap,  may  have  consigned 
him  to  the  scrap  heap,  or  the  oblivion  of  the  knightly 
period  he  represented. 

As  a  knight  of  Piel  Forbes  sympathised  with  and 
disapproved  of  the  humiliation  and  fall  of  the  belted 
knight.  What  an  indignity  for  a  mailed  knight  to  fall 
from  a  slap  behind.  Wlien  frontal  attacks  are  futile  one 
in  the  rear  is  sometimes  successful. 

Mourn  for  the  Knight  in  armour  bright, 

Who  fell  from  his  high  degree, 
He  fell  from  a  slap — a  gentle  tap, 

On  a  place  he  could  not  see. 

The  old  Castle  is  a  prominent  land-mark  visible  across 
the  bay.  At  low  tide  cattle  can  be  driven  from  Piel 
Island  to  Walney  Island.  On  a  portion  of  that  Island 
wild  sea-birds  breed.  It  is  carefully  preserved.  In  the 
season  the  ground  seemed  alive  with  birds  of  all  descrip- 
tions. You  could  not  walk  two  yards  indiscriminately 
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without  treading  on  a  nest  or  young,  whilst  old  birds 
would  fly  and  whirl  round  you  in  a  large  flock  as  if  to 
attack  you.  On  another  part  of  the  Island  of  Walney  are 
erected  the  very  extensive  works  of  Tickers,  Maxim  &  Co. 

The  northern  coast  of  Morecambe  Bay  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  to  be  commended  for  a  holiday.  Piel  Island  is 
an  interesting  place  if  you  do  not  want  the  noise  of  cabs 
or  the  smell  of  motor-cars.  The  inn  itself  was  very 
comfortable.  Shenstone  said  the  warmest  welcome  he  got 
was  at  an  inn.  The  inn  at  Piel  Island  was  no  exception. 
At  an  inn  they  are  waiting  for  you, — they  expect  you  and 
have  made  preparations  for  your  coming.  You  are  woven 
into  their  existence,  and  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the 
establishment.  They  usually  do  the  best  they  can  to  make 
you  comfortable,  and  to  supply  your  wants,  and,  if  you 
are  a  worthy  guest,  they  are  sorry  when  you  leave.  When 
you  arrive  they  are  pleased  all  through,  and  are  not,  as 
the  dog  was  said  to  be  when  he  barked  at  the  school 
children  and  wagged  his  tail  at  the  same  time — cross  at 
one  end  and  pleased  at  the  other. 

And  then  there  is  the  country  pub's  smoke-room.  Is 
there  a  more  hallowed  place  in  creation  ?  You  go  in  and 
come  out  at  will,  you  can  ring  the  bell  and  upset  the 
matches;  you  don't  know  whom  you  are  going  to  meet,  nor 
what  subject  is  going  to  be  discussed,  and  this  uncertainty 
is  a  charm.  You  can  be  amiable  or  sullen;  you  can  be 
silent  or  make  yourself  a  nuisance;  you  can  throw  about 
tags  of  cigars  and  cigarettes ;  but  you  musn't  flirt  with  the 
barmaids — that  is  de  trop  in  the  country,  but  has  been 
heard  of  in  cities  and  large  towns;  and  if  you  are  married 
don't  run  off  it  in  any  sense,  remember  you  were  party  to 
it.  Bear  it  like  a  man  and  don't  worry.  It  will  wear 
itself  out  in  time.  Oh,  the  possibilities  of  the  Smoke- 
room  !  It  has  been  said  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.  You'll  find  him  in  great  variety  in  the  Smoke- 
room,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  it  may  lead  you  to  some 
form  of  knighthood.  Be  careful,  however,  what  kind  of 
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tobacco  you  smoke.  Don't  have  it  too  strong.  Men  have 
been  known  to  leave  Smoke-rooms  somewhat  stupified, 
with  a  list  to  port,  and  not  take  the  most  direct  paths 
home. 

We  must  not  deviate  further  from  the  scientific 
character  of  this  paper,  although  it  is  tempting  to  dwell 
on  the  Smoke-room.  Let  us  hope  when  reforming  and 
legislating  you  will  confine  your  attention  to  licences  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  not  abolish  the  country  inn  and 
the  hospitable  Smoke-room. 

We  now  propose  to  lapse  into  poetry  :  — 

Where  does  man  go,  when  staying  at  his  pub, 

Or  after  dining  with  his  friends  at  Club, — 

When  fagged  with  work,  or  quite  fatigued  with  play, 

To  have  a  chat  and  finish  up  the  day  1 

The  Smoke-room. 

Where's  freedom  greatest,  where's  forbearance  most, 

With  tales  of  gallantry  or  household  ghost, 

With  sentimental  drivel  or  chestnuts, 

Of  golfer's  marv'lous  drives  or  wondrous  puts  ? 

The  Smoke-room. 

Where  can  you  get  discussion,  or  a  talk, 
And,  when  you've  had  enough,  get  up  and  walk 
Upstairs  to  bed,  or  homeward  wend  your  way 
Inventing  artful  reasons  for  your  stay? 

The  Smoke-room. 

Where  is  the  one  unconquered,  safe  retreat, 
WTiere  no  invading  suffragette  you'll  meet, — 
Retreat  from  so-called  Music, — talks  of  dress, — 
The  latest  female  gossip — weariness — 1 

The  Smoke-room. 

Where  can  you  spin  your  longest  yarn,  or  take 
The  greatest  liberty  with  facts,  and  make 
The  simplest  thing  a  great  achievement  seem, 
And  that  you're  boring  people,  never  dream? 

The  Smoke-room. 
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Where  can  you  often  find  a  soothing  rest, 
And  ease  the  achings  of  a  troubled  breast, — 
Where  meet  a  cheerful,  sympathetic  friend, 
Who  will  refreshing  chat  and  laughter  lend? 

The  Smoke-room. 

Where  is  man's  sanctum,  fragrant,  full  of  smoke, 
The  place  for  night -cap  or  impromptu  joke, — 
That  stands  the  same  midst  changes  and  reforms, 
The  smokers'  refuge  from  domestic  storms? 

The  Smoke-room. 

What  is  the  place  that  tempts  the  men  away, 
When  to  engage  the  ladies  they  should  stay, 
What  is  the  place,  by  gallants  much  abused, 
Neglecting  duty  when  they  feel  amused? 

The  Smoke-room. 

Where  can  we  work  forget,  in  converse  bright, 
Find  truce  for  an  unarmoured  Knight, — 
Where  smiles  for  threats,  for  challenges  a  joke, 
Where  lose  our  cares  in  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke? 

The  Smoke-room. 

Go,  sail  the  sea,  become  a  Knight  of  Piel ! 

Its  further  glories  I  dare  not  reveal. 

The  modern  Island  Knights  their  weeds  enjoy, 

The  ancient  Knights  could  not  their  time  employ 

In  the  Smoke-room. 


ART. 
By  ARTHUR  DOGGETT. 

A  KT  is  a  very  short  word  with  a  very  long  meaning,  in 
fact  the  art  of  my  discourse  now  is  to  deal  with  its 
influence  on  us  rather  than  to  explain  its  many  laws  and 
composition,  because,  I  fear,  I  am  not  sufficiently  an 
artist  to  do  the  latter.  Like  the  conjuror,  I  will  let  you 
smell  my  pudding,  but  would  rather  you  did  not  eat 
thereof. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  may  therefore  describe  art 
as  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  expressed  in  pictures,  design, 
shape  and  colour  of  all  things^  architecture,  manners, 
education  and  language. 

Common  everyday  art  means  a  picture,  painted  or  drawn, 
but  by  preference  painted  to  represent  something  to  be 
told.  There  are  some  clever  artists  who  cannot  paint  and 
some  who  cannot  draw,  but  precisely  as  the  choicest  dishes 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  taste,  so  a  higher 
form  of  picture  art  must  always  be  in  colours,  and  the 
more  perfect  its  consummation  the  more  ornate  may  it  be. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  when  mere  orna- 
ment exceeds  the  artist's  power  of  expression,  the  result 
will  be  vulgarity  and  revulsion,  so  it  will  be  wise  for  him 
to  err  on  the  side  of  modesty  in  this  respect. 

In  any  well  selected  gallery  of  pictures  the  first  impres- 
sion is  a  sense  of  wonderment  at  the  existence  of  such 
things  as  these,  so  large  and  soft  and  full  of  colour;  and 
the  next  is  that  of  being  lost  or  changed.  It  is  in  such 
circumstances  one  realises  the  meaning  of  a  living  soul, 
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breathing  and  whispering  beautiful  thoughts,  which  can- 
not be  shaped  into  words?  and  that  cling  and  stay  for 
always  like  memories  of  dearest  friends  and  are  never  lost. 

So  that,  in  addition  to  the  artist  who  represents  men 
and  manners,  and  the  artist  who  reproduces  pictures  of 
the  earth's  fair  surface,  there  are  artists  who  create;  that 
is,  that  without  particular  reference  to  the  apparent  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  we  feel  inspired  with  the  sense  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  something  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing we  have  ever  before  seen,  and  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  adoration  of  that  something. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  drew  figures  that  to  the  modern 
eye  look  as  if  they  had  taken  live  figures  and  squashed 
them  between  huge  leaves  of  blotting  paper ;  but  in  dealing 
with  a  period  so  remote  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
language  of  art,  as  of  music,  which  we  unconsciously 
learn,  and  above  all  that,  men  themselves  change;  for 
instance,  Hogarth's  lower  characters  have  almost  ceased  to 
exist  in  England,  but  the  same  debased  features  and  ex- 
pressions are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  lower  classes 
of  natives  in  India. 

The  ancient  Greeks  painted  pictures  in  colours,  but 
owing  to  their  deterioration  by  age?  we  only  know  by 
repute  that  they  were  great  artists. 

It  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  voluptuous 
age  of  Venice  and  Florence  that  oil  colours  were  invented 
and  then,  mark  you,  the  objection  to  them  was  that  the 
oil  spoilt  the  brilliancy  and  truth  of  the  colour. 

The  present  age  has  undoubtedly  surpassed  all  others  in 
its  production  of  pictures,  but  always  remember  that  for 
all  time  the  pictures  that  were  produced  by  real  artists  of 
their  time  undoubtedly  appealed,  just  as  strongly  as  our 
own,  to  that  something  which  we  call  the  soul. 

The  passion  for  art  is  not  confined  to  pictures  alone. 
The  art  of  design,  of  the  shape  and'  colour  of  all  our 
household  surroundings,  of  manners,  education  and 
language,  all  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  It  is 
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from  this  point  of  view  that  art  may  be  said  to  form  a 
nation  or,  that  the  nation  forms  its  art.  In  either 
case  they  become  identified.  We  learn  to  recognize  a 
nation  by  its  art.  We  hear  the  distant  sigh  from  the 
huge  sloping  walls  of  ancient  Egypt's  pyramids  that  sug- 
gest, but  will  not  tell,  the  dark  secrets  of  a  dead  world. 
Those  sullen  sentinels  jealously  guarding  and  waiting 
through  centuries>  are  a  grim  likeness  of  all  we  know  of 
the  nation.  Or  we  turn  to  the  crowded  colonnades  of 
ancient  Greece  and  listen  to  its  laughter  and  music;  the 
elegance  of  its  very  pillars  tell  us  that  it  is  there  we  must 
go  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  poets;  the  birthplace  of  the 
father  of  Poetry.  Again  we  turn  to  the  vaulted  roofs  of 
proud  Rome,  where  else  should  we  expect  to  hear  the  man- 
dates of  a  Csesar,  the  commands  of  conquerors  of  all  their 
own  world  and  of  succeeding  worlds,  to  learn  the  Roman 
law  and  the  design  of  an  arch,  the  strongest  ever  made. 

Art  speaks  as  surely  as  ever  woman  spoke.  I  draw  a  few 
scratches  with  a  piece  of 'chalk,  cumbrous  and  mystical, 
and  you  say  "  Egyptian."  A  few  graceful  curves,  and  the 
reply  is  "  Grecian."  A  few  more  lines,  mostly  straight 
and  upright,  and  very  bold,  and  the  response  is  "  Roman." 
I  get  into  a  fearful  muddle  of  curves  and  straight  lines  in 
every  direction,  and  you  at  once  ejaculate  "  Queen  Anne" ; 
or  I  capture  the  human  figure  and  after  dissecting  every 
limb,  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  I  finish  up  by  pepper- 
ing the  whole  building,  I  beg  pardon,  design,  with  human 
figures.  "Ah  !  "  you  at  once  exclaim,  "  that  is  German." 
Lots  of  muscle  about  that  structure !  All  modern  German 
architecture  is  ponderous;  Italian,  light;  French,  ornate; 
English,  muddle ;  or  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  polite,  say, 
mixed  up. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  should  be  so,  but  you  will 
notice  that  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  picture-making 
marks  the  man,  so  architecture  marks  the  nation.  I  sup- 
pose it  really  means  this.  We  are  all  artists  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  and  we  severally  build  our  houses, 
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bridges,  &c.,  independently,  so  far  as  the  art  of  the  thing 
goes  until  a  mastermind  sees  what  is  everywhere  being 
aimed  at,  or  strived  for,  and  completes  the  idea.  No  man 
is  wholly  original.  He  simply  improves  in  a  very  decided 
manner  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  units  around  him. 
Thus  the  nation  is  expressed. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  argue  that  art  is  a  copy  of 
nature.  A  sort  of  mechanical  contrivance.  That  is  wrong. 
In  the  same  way  as  our  friend  the  architect  uses  and 
improves  on  the  ideas  around  him,  to  focus  in  one  idea 
what  they  all  severally  express  in  miniature,  or  disjointed 
units,  so  art  takes  of  the  wealth  of  nature  and  creates,  by 
breathing  the  life  of  the  soul  into  inanimate  nature. 
Nature  herself  bows  to  the  beautiful  laws  of  art.  If  you 
pick  a  leaf  off  any  tree  or  plant  you  will  find  it  made  up 
of  perfect  curves;  but  the  human  body,  and  in  fact  it  is 
so  with  all  animals,  is  made  up  of  flattened  curves.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  transition  of  the  key  in  music  ac- 
centuates the  beauty  of  its  melody,  so  these  flattened 
curves  give  a  grace  and  charm  to  the  human  body  that 
surpass  anything  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  nature's  great 
storehouse.  There  is  no  greater  student  of  art  than  nature, 
and' so  the  greatest  artists  follow  nature,  but  never  forget 
that  art  is  their  real  mistress. 

I  made  use  of  the  phrase  just  now  that  "we  are  all 
artists,"  and  if  you  just  stay  to  think  for  a  moment  you 
will,  I  am  sure5  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  great  blessing 
we  are  so.  Our  lives  are  made  up  of  everyday  things, 
commonplaces.  If  beauty  is  only  skin  deep,  it  is  at  least 
on  the  surface  of  what  we  see.  The  odds  and  ends  of 
everyday  articles  with  which  we  are  surrounded  in  our 
homes  give  us  constant  pleasure.  A  pretty  table,  or  chair, 
or  plate;  a  pretty  dress  or  walking  stick,  are  all  so  many 
tokens  of  our  worship  of  art. 

Education  tends  more  than  anything  to  develop  taste, 
a  correct  taste  for  the  beautiful,  but  art  is  not  restricted 
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to  education.  Manners  are  a  decided  form  of  art 
certainly  not  entirely  dependent  on  education,  for  we 
often  see  the  most  charming  manners  in  people  who  have 
had  very  little  education,  and  vice  versa. 

Art  appeals  to  all  alike.  It  is  decidedly  republican. 
Like  music  and  poetry,  the  king  and  the  peasant  are 
welcomed  side  by  side  to  its  high  altar.  Again,  art  in 
language  is  a  tremendous  power.  It  marks  the  immense 
difference  between  the  ordinary  schoolboy's  definition  of  a 
stated  fact  and  the  poet's  words  that  claim  our  lifelong 
devotion. 

False  art  is  sometimes  confused  with  art.  The  art  that 
apes,  in  pictures^  buildings,  design,  education,  manners 
and  language;  and  descends  still  lower  when  it  panders 
to  false  and  ignorant  praise.  But  in  a  subject  which  is 
all  of  beauty  the  consideration  of  false  art  is  unwelcome 
and  is  only  noticed  to  ensure  its  being  separately  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  apart. 

Art  embraces  every  noble  thing.  Religion,  Knowledge, 
Wealth  and  Power,  all  bow  their  greatness  to  her  man- 
dates; she,  the  divine  mistress,  in  whose  halls  even  the 
heavens  were  designed,  and  for  whom  a  passion  burns 
fiercer  than  love  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  bids  us  all 
worship  at  her  living  fane,  and  promises  a  rich  reward  of 
untold  wealth  of  beauty,  love  and  happiness. 


All  beauty  is  one, 

Tis  but  the  imperfection 

Of  the  mimic  hand 

Marks  the  difference 

Where  the  subtlety  of  nature 

Conceals  the  momentary  transition 

And  intoxicates  our  delight 

With  the  confusion 

Of  lovely  surprise. 


SOME  PATEINS  FKOM  A  SCKAP-BOOK. 
By  LAURENCE  CLAY. 

\\T  E  wandered  by  a  woodside  on  the  early  morn  of  an  early 
*  *  winter's  day,  with  eyes  eager  for  view  of  Nature's 
alphabet.  The  ground  was  thinly  covered  with  powdered 
snow,  for  Nature  is  an  artist  and  takes  care  to  etch  her 
words — her  symbols — skilfully  and  pleasingly.  And  words 
were  there  in  her  own  characters,  minion,  ruby,  nonpareil ! 
Black  and  white  etchings  telling  of  biped  and  quadruped, 
stories  grave  and  gay ;  all  exhibiting  Huskin's  saving  grace 
in  art — the  quality  of  suggestion.  And,  too,  they  were 
"  patrins."  Now  "  patrins  "  is  not  in  the  ordinary  diction- 
ary, yet  it  is  an  old,  not  to  say  unique,  word,  part  of  a 
folk-speech.  It  is  a  gipsy's  word,  brought  a  little  to  the 
front  by  the  American  poetess  and  essayist  Miss  Guiney. 
The  word  is  euphonius  and  finds  a  fitting  place  in  occasional 
literature. 

It  has  reference  to  signs  formed  by  the  placing  of  leaves 
and  twigs  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  wayside  by 
wandering  gipsies,  signs  full  of  meaning  for  the  initiated. 
They  have  a  modern,  though  not  altogether  reputable 
counterpart,  in  the  chalk-marks  on  boundary  walls  in  city 
suburbs,  indicating  to  peripatetic  mendicants,  the  quality 
of  hope  they  may  entertain  respecting  bread  and  bones  at 
neighbouring  hearths. 

Man  leaves  patrins  many  and  various  as  the  summers 
and  winters  gather  behind  him.  The  years,  too,  in  some 
measures,  have  their  patrins — imprints ;  and,  as  crows  feet 
or  a  hoary  head,  they  tell  the  reader  that  Nature's  colophon 
is  upon  one. 
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One  evening,  in  Rome,  I  was  stung  on  the  wrist  by  a 
mosquito,  which  item  left  a  subcutaneous  patrin,  and, 
judging  by  the  speed  with  which,  in  a  few  hours,  it  multi- 
plied itself  in  one  chain  of  bead-like  patrins  from  wrist  to 
shoulder,  it  sought  to  reach  my  head,  before  I,  travelling 
all  night,  could  reach  Genoa  and  medical  aid. 

Similarly  I  view  the  contents  of  my  scrap-books  as  just 
a  chain  of  patrins  of  the  past  reaching  back  the  twenty-five 
quadrate  seasons,  since  first  they  were  initiated.  I  can  go 
back  upon  them  and  hold  my  "  inquirendo "  into  years 
gathered  into  the  tale  of  time,  but  along  which  a  certain 
filamental  retrogressive  track  is  discernible. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  practice  of  keeping 
such  a  cupboard  for  ideas  and  notions  as  a  scrap-book. 
You  all  know  how  provokingly  one's  memory,  with  instan- 
taneous resolution,  withholds  the  word  or  idea  that  you  are 
conscious  is  there,  just  there  on  the  very  tip  of  your 
sensitive  tongue,  if  that  involuntary  piece  of  mnemonic 
bad  temper  did  not  withhold  it.  Not  so  with  the  patrins 
in  your  material,  as  distinct  from  your  mental,  scrap- 
book;  you  have  a  very  good  idea  where  to  put  your  finger 
upon  the  record  you  need  to  trace,  and  when  found  it  is 
there  in  all  its  fulness;  it  has  lost  none  of  its  bloom, 
taken  no  dry  rot  into  its  being.  After  much  taking  off 
of  cere-cloths,  we  know  it  for  no  mummy  of  dust  and 
bones.  We  knew  it  was  worth  preserving  and  would  keep. 
The  seven  years'  rule  holds  quite  as  good  of  this  kind  of 
scrap-heap  as  of  any  other.  These  past-embalmed  patrins 
are  for  use  time  and  again,  and,  like  the  footprints  of 
Mr.  Friday,  sometime  sub-equatorial  gentleman  at  large, 
have,  to  the  knowing  Crusoes,  much  meaning. 

To  whatever  meritorious  purpose  the  vaunted  higher 
civilisation  of  to-day  tempts  us  to  put  our  scrap-books, 
I  yet  fear  that  the  origin  of  the  scrap-book  was  not 
altogether  dissimilar  from  the  trait  shown  by  a  dog  who 
buries  the  bone  he  has  no  present  use  for.  We  are  averse 
to  letting  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  within  grip-distance, 
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go  by  on  the  stream  of  life,  and,  like  the  schoolboy,  we 
stuff  our  by-pockets  with  an  "  olla  podrida,"  an  incon- 
gruous melange ! 

My  scrap-book,  as  a  scrap-book  should  be,  is,  as  to  its 
contents,  catholic.  In  a  measure  and  for  its  period  it 
might  also  be  the  story  of  my  life.  Here  let  me  state  that 
the  limit  which  in  my  ignorance  and  humility  I  expressly 
determined  should  exclude  personal  references  herein, 
breaks  down  badly,  and,  I  now  aver,  must  in  principle 
be  "  non  possimus  "  in  relation  to  the  autobiography  which 
a  serious  scrap-book  must  inevitably  be.  For  instance,  in 
going  through  the  volumes  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 
have  been  garnered  of  their  successive  seasons,  human 
and  solar,  I  have  had  rudely  and  imperiously  suggested  to 
me  the  query,  "  Are  you  not  a  fighter,  built  that  way  ?" 
Why  did  you  in  early  manhood  join  that  valiant  Volunteer 
Artillery  Corps  and  go  "  pot-hunting  ?"  You  know  you 
have  been  a  non-con,  in  religion  as  well  as  a  non-com,  in 
a  battery,  and  these  records  of  blue  paper  advices  of  the 
friendly  calls  of  court  bailiffs  show  that  you  have  offered 
resistance,  even  if  it  be  "  passive."  You  are  convicted, 
sir,  of  being  a  dissident !  It  is  well  sometimes  to  note 
the  purple  thread  which  often  connects  matters  wholly 
dissimilar. 

A  patrin  in  my  first  scrap-book  brings  to  mind  an  old 
man,  one  who  travelled  much  in  days  when  travelling  was 
greatly  more  difficult  than  now.  The  pathetic  circumstance 
of  his  life  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  left  an  aged 
widower  with  a  powerful  adult  son  whose  mental  balance 
suffered  intermittent,  though  not  dangerous,  overthrow. 
They  lived  in  a  rather  large  house,  the  only  other  occupant 
being  a  domestic.  The  son  was  always  strange  and 
uncanny  in  conduct  and  habit,  yet  in  some  respects  he  was 
wonderfully  endowed  with  a  genius  for  mechanics,  but 
ultimately  he  had  to  be  mercifully  transferred  to  an 
asylum. 

The  old  man,  when  a  child,   had  been  carried  on  his 
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father's  shoulders  down  Fleet  Street  amid  wondering 
crowds  to  see  the  first  artificial  public  gas  lighting  the 
country  ever  saw.  As  a  lad  he  had  daily  seen  the  lines 
of  citizens  waiting,  "  en  queue,"  with  their  pitchers  at 
St.  Bride's  well,  under  the  churchyard  at  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street,  so  sweet  and  reputable  was  the  water,  sancti- 
fied by  the  bodily  presence  of  the  dead  ! 

When  quite  a  boy  he  had  lodged  with  his  parents  in  the 
house  in  Bolt  Court  once  inhabited  by  the  great  Cham 
Dr.  Johnson.  There,  for  some  boyish  delinquency,  he  had 
on  one  occasion  been  relegated  to  the  attic  to  contemplate, 
in  solitary  state,  his  misdeeds.  Poking  with  idly  curious 
digits  the  tapestry  lined  walls,  he  accidentally  discovered 
therein  the  stick,  or  a  stick,  once  owned  by  the  lexico- 
grapher and  bearing  his  initials.  The  Curator  of  the 
Johnson  Museum  in  Lichfield  some  time  ago  informed  me 
that  the  said  stick  was  now  in  that  Museum. 

My  friend,  in  later  years,  not  infrequently  saw 
Napoleon  the  Third  (then  a  plain  Monsieur,  in  exile)  go 
in  and  out  what,  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  knew  it,  was 
a  newsvendor's  shop  in  Shoe  Lane.  There  the  future 
Emperor,  lodged  in  humble  circumstances  on  the  first 
floor.  It  may  well  be  he  was  happier  then  than  when 
faring  so  sumptuously  in  the  Tuileries !  a  lodging  also. 

Poor  old  friend !  he  whom  I  knew,  long  since  gathered 
"  to  a  better  rest  than  any  he  had  ever  known  " — he  was 
himself,  for  me,  a  patrin  of  byegone  days. 

Of  literary  patrins  in  my  scrap-book  certain  names  crop 
up  repeatedly.  They  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
but  I  now  see  they  were  significant.  E-uskin,  Carlyle,  De 
Quincey  the  chief. 

As  a  boy,  or  even  more  truly  as  a  child,  one  of  my 
earliest  duties  and  responsibilities  in  life  was  to  post,  from 
a  large  London  printing  house,  authors'  proofs  to  the 
authors  themselves.  Amongst  others,  were  the  large  royal 
quartos  of  Buskin's  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  then  making — 
intermittently — their  first  appearance,  and  recollected  by 
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me  probably  because  of  their  puzzling  title  and  exceptional 
size.  Pardon  my  remark  here,  that  whatever  love  of  books 
I  may  now  experience  I  attribute  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  my  early  associations  with  them  in  this  way  in 
impressionable  days.  It  was  then  I  had  the  run  of  all 
sorts  of  books — from  short  stories  and  surgical  books  down 
to  "  minor  poets." 

Since  then  I  have  grown  to  love  Buskin's  works  for  their 
own  sake,  for  the  beauty  and  stimulus  of  their  thought, 
and  its  parallel  beauty  of  diction,  and  the  true-hearted 
honesty  of  their  purpose. 

My  penchant  for  De  Quincey  came  about,  in  my 
London  days,  seemingly  by  accident.  I  had  been  a 
member  of  a  large  library  in  Old  Bailey  for  some  years. 
A  friend,  desiring  to  read  De  Quincey's  article  on  Judas 
Iscariot,  borrowed  the  necessary  volume  from  the  library 
(the  familiar  blue  covered  edition)  through  me.  On  its 
return  I,  too,  read  the  volume,  and  through  the  whole 
sixteen  during  the  succeeding  six  months,  all  since  re- 
read, and  they  left  me  much  their  debtor,  not  only 
intellectually,  but  in  spirit,  for  those  who  know  their 
De  Quincey  well  know  that,  however  adulterated  the 
quality,  there  is  yet  a  fine  spirit  in  them  all,  and  a  fruitful 
influence.  Thus  to  De  Quincey  I  owed  much  before  I  ever 
set  foot  in  Manchester,  and  he  has  been  of  keen  interest 
to  me  ever  since,  and  my  scrap-book  has  many  cuttings  in 
reference  to  his  birthplace,  his  works,  his  oddities,  and 
also  his  straits. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  De  Quincey,  and  not  Euskin,  who 
introduced  me  to  Carlyle.  True  it  was  done  obliquely.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  both  De  Quincey  and  Carlyle  have 
given  much  attention  in  their  writings  to  German  litera- 
ture, and  both  of  them  about  the  same  years,  though  I 
think  it  could  be  shown  De  Quincey  is  entitled  to  the  pre- 
cedence in  point  of  time.  De  Quincey's  essays  in  that 
connection  led  me  to  read  Carlyle's,  and  from  these  I 
passed  on  to  other  of  Carlyle's  works. 
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You  know  the  fascination  that  the  rugged  and  aggressive 
style  of  the  Chelsea  sage  has  for  young  men,  especially 
dissidents — was  not  he  the  arch-dissident  of  those  days, 
with  E/uskin  a  good  second?  Thus,  my  interest  aroused 
in  him,  many  are  the  entries  in  my  scrap-book  referring 
to  him. 

I  may  here  make  reference  to  a  name  equally  well 
known  to  Manchester  literary  men,  Dr.  George  Macdonald, 
sometime  resident  in  our  midst. 

The  patrin  I  now  scan  was  dropped  by  life's  wayside 
in  London  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  It  is  unimportant, 
but  it  recalls  much  to  me.  Its  symbols  are,  "  Dr.  George 
Macdonald  will  lecture  in  our  church  on  Thursday, 
September  27th,  on  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'  "  From 
almost  my  earliest  years  of  childhood  I  had  recollections 
of  this  man  preaching  at  intervals  from  the  same  pulpit 
as  was  the  scene  of  many  an  inspiring  sermon  from 
Thomas  Jones,  the  poet  preacher  (father  of  Sir  Brynmor 
Jones  and  Mr.  Leif  Jones  of  the  political  life  of  to-day), 
and  at  whose  church  Eobert  Browning  was  a  seatholder. 

As  it  happened  later  years  brought  similar  opportunities 
of  hearing  Dr.  Macdonald  preach  and  lecture,  and  so  I 
passed  on  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  works.  He  had  a 
splendid  personality,  so  refined  and  impressive,  and  of 
that  searching  and  penetrative  kind  which  was  magnetic. 

Dr.  Macdonald  was  a  man  of  power  unquestionably, 
and  doubtless  part  of  the  secret  of  his  power  was  in  that 
elemental  mystical  strain  born  of  his  Highland  blood. 

Of  his  tolerant  spirit  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  man 
and  in  literature  some  long  hand  notes  of  a  lecture  of  his 
on  Shelley  bear  eloquent  witness. 

As  a  good  citizen  of  Manchester  I  am  not  without  some 
sense  of  communal  pride,  in  reading  these  patrins  left  in 
the  plastic  path  of  time,  as  my  eye  alights  upon  the  name 
— the  honoured  nom  de  plume  "  Verax."  It  is  a  name 
which,  in  the  associations  of  Manchester  life,  shall  long 
be  remembered  and  honoured  among  the  greybeards  "  who 
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knew  this  Joseph  "  as  one  who  stood  for  what  is  best  in 
Lancashire  life.  How  real  is  the  power  of  the  pen  when 
it  lies  in  the  firm,  yet  modest,  assertion  of  first  principles, 
justice,  truth,  the  power  in  the  strong  to  be  generous, 
faith  in  one's  fellows,  wisdom;  how  they  all  find  response 
in  the  breasts  of  human  beings,  God's  menye ! 

And  this  all  has  its  pathetic  side  too.  So  many  of  us 
have  never  been  trained  to  think,  and  life  is  so  feverish 
and  competitive,  so  full  of  big  and  little,  important  and 
trifling,  crowding  the  hours  we  let  slip  so  easily  away, 
that  we  are  grateful  an  one  should  do  our  thinking  for  us, 
without  our  surrendering  our  judgment.  We  are  not 
unwilling  that  others  should  crystallise  the  nebulous 
thinking  we  experience,  or  express  for  us  in  ordered 
speech,  by  tongue  and  pen,  the  inchoate  feelings  we  are 
but  subconscious  of.  That  "Verax"  had  the  ear  of  the 
honest-minded  of  all  parties  in  the  life  of  which  Man- 
Chester  is  the  centre,  is  a  tribute  to  his  power,  his  wisdom, 
and  not  less  emphatically,  his  humility.  Thus  I  learnt 
to  judge  of  him,  whom  I  never  saw,  but  the  line  of  whose 
life  in  such  measure  crossed  ours  and  the  impress  of  whose 
hand  and  brain  lies  treasured  between  the  covers  of  my 
scrap-book.  We  have  missed  his  wise  words  many  many 
times  since  he  passed  "without  the  tent  already  luminous 
with  the  light  of  the  life  beyond." 

One  advantage  in  such  a  record  of  the  way  which  we 
only  once  tread  is  that,  children  of  many  moods  as  we 
are,  we  thus  preserve  archives  of  a  past  otherwise  utterly 
lost  to  us,  the  records  of  which  are  often  over-written  like 
a  palimpsest.  Our  minds,  in  a  healthy  state,  grow  and 
burst  the  bonds  of  former  thought  and  habit  of  thought, 
and  we  cast  our  mental  skins  as  surely  as  we  are  "  quick." 
Time  was  when  we  were  drawn  by  the  rugged  force  of  a 
Carlyle,  and  for  the  while  he  was  a  hero  at  whose  feet  or 
shrine  we  were  willing  to  bow ;  then,  mayhap,  the  honeyed 
mead-cup,  not  without  its  "  heady "  properties,  of  a 
Ruskin  held  us  so  long  that  we  were  as  the  honey-bee 
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supping  almost  too  well  to  fly  with  former  certitude  and 
ease.  Then  the  mystic  within  one  perhaps  awakes,  and 
the  neo-platonism  of  a  Maeterlinck  at  once  attracts  and 
repels,  and  while  we  may  we  drink  deeply,  protestingly, 
and  wonder  if  it  be  wisdom  or  an  "  ignis  fatuus." 

It  was  so  in  the  year  1897,  when  Maeterlinck  first  loomed 
into  my  mental  horizon  and  left  his  mark,  so  beautiful 
and  characteristic  a  patrin,  impressed  upon  our  life's 
highway ;  and  before  the  wise  men  of  the  city  had  publicly 
appraised  the  Belgian's  resplendent  jewelry  of  speech  I 
must  even  then,  somewhat  foolishly,  venture,  before  a 
local  literary  association,  an  appreciation  and  a  criticism 
of  his  first  volume  of  essays,  "  The  Treasure  of  the 
Humble."  Since  those  days  I  have  been  somewhat  over- 
fond  of  the  word  mystic  and  its  derivatives.  It  is  a 
heaven-sent  word  for  very  minor  poets — and  others. 

I  must  leave  to  some  other  pen  a  dissertion  on  the  ethics 
of  a  scrap-book.  If  Charles  Lamb  were  living  I  would 
commend  the  subject  to  him.  These  and  kindred  matters 
perplex  one  at  times  sadly.  Sundry  juniors  of  my  family 
have,  with  that  perversity  characteristic  of  the  young,  an 
altogether  abnormal  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  mediocre 
abilities  of  their  forbears,  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  fed. 

I  am  divided  between  the  secret  sense  of  vanity  which, 
in  the  fact  before  referred  to,  provides  excuse  for 
registration  in  my  scrap-book,  of  references  in  print 
personal  to  myself — both  halves — as  seemingly  for  their 
behoof,  pleasure  and  emulation,  and  the  thought  with 
what  deep  gratitude  I  would  myself  treasure  similar 
patrins  of  antecendent  souls  who  yet  live  in  and  by  me  in 
an  unknown  measure,  though  not  an  unfelt  force.  It  is  a 
real  desire,  nor  is  it  a  dishonouring  one,  though  I  perhaps 
ought  to  be  as  modestly  neglectful  as  they  were.  Never- 
theless, on  the  whole,  in  the  same  way  that  I  think  the 
scrap-book  cannot  help  but  be  in  some  measure  auto- 
biographic, the  owner  should  honour  his  posterity  by 
including  in  it,  so  far  as  occasion  offers,  some  such  record 
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of  what  is  essentially  fugitive,  transient  and  forgettable, 
but  which  is  almost  of  passionate  interest  to  some  few 
souls. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  belongs  to  a  similar  region  of  thought 
why  strong  men  and  growing  girls  often  alike  have  a 
penchant  for  storing  odd  "  pieces  "  of  poetry,  with  this 
difference,  the  girls  try  very  seriously  to  make  them  their 
own  and  live  them  out  in  their  lives  with  some  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  while  the  strong  men  admire,  but  seldom 
make  serious  effort  to  put  fine  thoughts  into  daily  practice, 
and  are  a  trine  ashamed  at  times  to  owning  to  such  a 
"missy"  practice  as  storing  poetic  trifles.  Granted  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  even  in  a  few  instances,  to  say  nothing 
of  habitually,  to  mature  the  flower  of  fine  and  ennobling 
thought  into  the  fruit  of  action.  The  records  of  them, 
vouching  by  their  appearance  in  our  scrap-book,  our 
approval  of  them,  often  stand  up  not  to  bless  us  as  we  had 
hoped,  but  almost  to  curse  us  for  our  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence. Be  that  as  it  may,  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
those  who  succeed  to  your  title,  when  you  have  succeeded 
to  your  title  in  the  skies,  may  make  better  use  of  such 
records  than  you  may  have  done,  or  I  have  done. 

Of  poetic  footprints,  true  patrins,  my  scrap-books  have 
numerous  examples  from  many  sources,  poetic  trifles  only 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  though  I  use 
the  phrase  trifle  I  am  not  forgetful  that  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  celandine  or  the  forget-me-not  may  stir 
emotions  equally  with  the  more  royal  rose  or  queenly  lily, 
and  sometimes  more  readily. 

Many  poems  could  be  cited  as  almost  the  sole  output 
of  poetic  value  from  their  several  writers.  These,  never 
reaching  book  form,  are  necessarily  fugitive  and  in  gross 
jeopardy  of  oblivion,  though  sometimes  they  are  of 
transcendent  merit.  Our  chance  of  meeting  them  is  often 
of  the  slenderest,  so  that  we  need  have  care  to  preserve, 
each  for  himself,  similar  items  just  when  they,  like  a 
passing  meteor,  loom  for  a  brief  space  upon  our  upward 
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vision.  Often  are  they  well  worth  preservation,  though 
their  authors  never  wrote  enough  of  merit  to  entitle  them 
to  the  dubious  celsus  of  "  a  minor  poet." 

I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  other  than 
letterpress  memoranda.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  recollect 
two  or  three  things  in  place  of  one,  if  they  but  be  in 
association,  so  that  a  scrap  of  writing,  a  portrait,  a  post- 
card drawing,  an  illumination  in  colours,  or  pictures  of 
all  kinds  or  any  of  the  detritus  floating  to  the  sea  of 
oblivion,  may,  with  catholic  judgment,  be  caught  and 
stored,  fastened  down  with  paste,  and  serve  some  day  to 
revive  an  association,  rekindle  a  thought,  fund  a  speech, 
or  revive  a  pallid  hour  with  joy  to  ourselves  and  maybe 
profit  to  others. 

My  scraps  include  many  such  oddments,  a  well-executed 
block  of  the  strong,  refined  and  intellectual  face  -of 
Newman,  the  equally  strong,  but  rugged,  assertive,  and 
index  features  of  Savonarola;  specimens  of  the  pains- 
taking, loving  and  skilful  efforts  of  William  Dinsmore's 
work,  even  the  music  to  a  song,  be  it  a  hymn  or  a  Club 
song,  "  cheek  by  jowl,''  much  that  calls  for  no  remark 
other  than  that  they  are  associated  with  the  happy  and 
often  the  sacred  light  of  other  days,  items  that  mean  for 
me  what  they  shall  never  mean  for  others,  present  or  to 
come,  since  they  belong  to  the  way  that  I  alone  trod  and 
the  spirit  that  belongeth  to  me  and  none  other,  save  God. 

The  scrap-book,  too,  must,  in  my  judgment,  have  its 
lighter  side,  and  sometimes  that  works  out  curiously. 

Few  will  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  there  is  an 
autocracy  of  reason;  its  authority  is  implicit.  It  is, 
however,  at  times  disquieting  that  this  should  be  so,  and 
one's  prejudices  rebel.  To  bow  down  in  absolute  reasoning 
obedience  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  ratiocination  leads  a 
devotee  into  personal  difficulties  of  many  kinds. 

It  has  been  a  strident  note  in  the  music  of  one's  life 
this  trying  to  obey,  and  induce  others  to  obey,  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  health. 
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As  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  the  columns  of  Knowledge 
in  the  days  of  the  late  Richard  Proctor,  and  accepting  the 
late  Matthieu  Williams'  scientific  reasons  for  the  use  of  a 
porridge  soup  flavoured  with  Parmesan  cheese,  instead  of 
using  tea,  I  gave  a  short  paper  in  support  thereof  to  a 
London  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  in  evident  further- 
ance of  its  objects.  It  was  given  in  unequivocal  young- 
man-ly  fashion.  All  the  reason  seemed  to  be,  and  was, 
almost  admittedly,  on  my  side,  but  all  the  mighty  and 
opposing  prejudices  uprose  at  once  on  the  other  and 
smothered  reason  with  words.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to 
the  purport  of  a  cutting,  one  which  reason  declares  to  be 
true  in  substance  and  fact.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  an 
amply  vouched  authority  in  such  matters,  the  popular 
naturalist  of  that  name,  who,  while  he  lived,  in  matters 
culinary  at  least,  practised  what  he  preached,  and  is 
confirmed  by  his  son  in  the  recommendation — that  rats 
make  nourishing  soup,  and,  cooked  like  rabbits,  good 
eating,  and  states  that  it  is  only  prejudice  that  prevents 
us  from  availing  ourselves  of  such  wholesome  fare. 

Doubtless  they  do,  but,  unlike  chanticleers,  one  is 
subject  to  involuntary  movements  of  the  gorge  on  an 
ascending  scale  at  the  very  thought  of  stewed  rats  and 
the  mouse  pie  so  reasoningly  recommended. 

Short  stories  that  bear  telling  and  re-telling  in  the 
loose-end  moments  of  life,  when  pinned  down  in  scrap-book 
or  memory  will  often  bring  back  to  the  mind  in  the  flash 
of  a  moment  some  festive  hour  the  hungry  past  has 
engulfed,  and  thus  they  may,  in  their  measure,  become 
patrins  by  which  we  retrace  the  way  we  have  come.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  matter-of-fact  men  who  can  give  no  place 
to  what,  because  such  and  such  a  story  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be,  literally  true  or  even  possible,  they  call  idiotic 
nonsense,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may  be  pure  fun.  I  do 
not  refer  to  that  class  of  story  which  consists  in  telling  the 
biggest  lies,  merely ;  that  is  inane,  but  if  a  story,  however 
improbable  and  impossible,  be  redeemed  or  sublimed  by 
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its  wit,  its  fun,  or  even  its  whimsicality,  if  that  be 
apposite,  I  care  not  how  incredible,  literally,  it  may  be. 

Some  of  those  dog  stories  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  story  told  by  Bishop 
Eraser  against  himself,  about  there  not  being  "  enough 
muck  to  mak'  a  parson,"  are  stories  I  think  worth  telling, 
but  I  refrain. 

The  role  of  the  raconteur,  as  a  refinement  upon  the  mere 
recitation,  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  front,  and  if  there 
exist  aspirants  for  fame  as  such  let  me  recommend  the 
scrap-book  for  the  preservation  of  things  needful,  new 
and  old. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  an  old  saw  in  an  old  book  which 
says,  "  A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly,"  and,  in  the  spirit  of  this,  the  scrap-book 
undoubtedly  holds  out  the  friendly  hand  to  all  comers. 
It  hath  a  friendly  atmosphere.  It  is  more  catholic  and 
tolerant  than  either  its  creator  or  his  creed,  and  it  has 
the  specific  interest  of  being  a  human  document,  and,  as 
man  is  the  proper  study  of  man,  this  record,  written  with 
an  undisguisable  handwriting  by  the  owner,  will  always 
have  a  meaning  for  those  who  come  after. 

To  the  owner  himself  it,  on  contemplation,  necessarily 
brings  mixed  feelings.  Of  these,  some  few  of  grave  and 
gay,  of  encouragement  and  monition,  are  faintly  illumed 
with  the  dim  light  of  the  past,  almost,  as  it  were,  of  the 
phosphorescence  of  decay;  patrins  of  a  wayfaring  that 
leads  to  worlds  "  not  yet  realised  "  beyond  that  "  immortal 
sea  that  brought  us  hither." 


GEOEGE  BIDDING  AND  SOME  WINCHESTEE 
DAYS. 

By  HERBERT  EVELYN  CAMPBELL. 

T  WENT  to  Winchester  at  the  beginning  of  Short  Half, 
in  the  first  days  of  September  1866,  under  the  Head 
Mastership  of  Dr.  Moberly.  George  Eidding  was  then 
Second  Master,  and  presided  over  the  examination  that 
settled  the  places  in  school  of  the  new  men  in  Commoners, 
like  myself,  or  in  Tutor's  Houses.  This  was  my  first 
meeting  with  him.  Before  Christmas,  the  Doctor  retired, 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow,  whilst  George  Eidding  was 
selected  Head  Master :  a  great  event  in  Wykehamist 
annals,  for  from  that  moment  began  the  series  of  wise  and 
far-seeing  reforms  and  generous  unselfish  actions,  that 
have  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Second  Eounder. 

This  man  proved  to  be  as  great  as  he  was  well-loved, 
throughout  a  career  that  began  with  birth  in  his  father's, 
the  Second  Master's,  house  in  College  at  Winchester,  in 
1828;  went  on  at  Balliol,  Oxford,  1846—51;  afterwards  as 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter,  1851—63;  continued  at 
Winchester  as  Second  Master  1863—66,  and  Head  Master 
1866—84,  and  finished  at  Southwell  as  First  Bishop,  1884 
to  1904,  when  he  died. 

In  one  of  the  best  biographies  I  have  ever  read,*  his 
widow,  Lady  Laura  Eidding,  daughter  of  Eoundell 

*  George  Ridding,  Schoolmaster  and  Bishop.  Forty-third  Head 
Master  of  Winchester,  1866—84,  First  Bishop  of  Southwell  1884—1904. 
Pp.  xiii,  370.  London  :  Edward  Arnold,  1908. 
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Palmer,  who  became  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of 
Selborne^  has  dealt  very  fully  with  all  the  details  of  her 
husband's  life  and  work,  as  Schoolmaster  and  Bishop. 
To  this  book  I  would  refer  all  who  are  interested  in  a 
strong  and  tender  personality,  ruling  and  directing  a 
great  School  by  a  combination  of  power  and  sympathy, 
and  afterwards  using  these  energies  in  the  inception  and 
development  of  a  new  and  important  diocese. 

That  part  of  the  title  of  the  present  article,  "  Some 
Winchester  Days,"  conveys,  of  course,  a  particular  mean- 
ing to  myself,  and  many  men  still  living,  faithful  friends. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  miss  out  personalities  generally, 
as  far  as  possible.  I  was  fortunate  in  possessing  George 
Bidding's  friendship  throughout^  and  have  many  letters 
from  him  that  I  value  highly.  His  is  the  one  dominating 
personality  for  me  out  of  all  those  of  Winchester  days 
that  I  love  and  revere  and  keep  in  remembrance,  for  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  that  true  Wykehamist,  the  Founder, 
William  of  Wykeham,  architect,  bishop,  twice  Lord 
Chancellor,  follower  of  the  Truth  through  good  and  evil 
fortune. 

The  Founder's  motto,  "  Manners  makyth  Man,"  em- 
bodies in  three  simple  words,  the  entire  Christian  Code; 
I  could  wish  that  it  should  be  given  out,  and  explained, 
and  enlarged  upon?  and,  most  of  all,  put  in  practice,  in 
every  School  in  the  land.  Without  this  principle,  the  duty 
to  your  God  and  to  your  neighbour,  and  the  practice  of  it, 
all  systems  of  so-called  education  are  worth  nothing. 

Of  the  appointment  which  was  to  be  so  important  to 
"  That  old  Winchester  College  which  had  always  '  hated  to 
be  reformed,'  which  was  profoundly  reluctant,  collectively, 
to  remember  that  an  Arnold  had  ever  been  numbered 
among  its  sons,  and  which  carried  on  contentedly  an  un- 
eventful, secluded,  scholarly  existence,"  (Life,  p.  49,) 
I  remember  very  well  the  opinion,  rather  freely  expressed, 
among  us,  (for  schoolboys  were  then,  as  probably  now, 
strongly  Conservative),  that  the  new  Head  Master  was  a 
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sort  of  combined  Cromwell  and  Robespierre,  in  mortar- 
board and  black  gown,  and  that  the  State  was  in  danger, 
and  the  Senior  Commoner  Prefect  much  to  blame !  But 
these  apprehensions  soon  passed.  No  one  ever  came  under 
George  Bidding's  rule  without  immediately  recognizing 
what  a  leader  of  men  he  was — stern  but  just,  sympathetic, 
humorous,  genial,  kind,  a  very  real,  most  manly  man. 

I  quote,  as  an  impression  of  his  spiritual  influence, 
what  the  Bev.  H.  C.  Dickins  said  :  "  I  remember  distinctly 
feeling  that  his  sermons  gave  me  a  greater  grip  of  the 
problems  of  real  life,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  should  be  met,  than  the  simpler  advice  which  had 
touched  my  boy's  heart,  given  by  my  older  friend  Dr. 

Moberly In  one  or  two  instances  Dr.  Bidding's 

words  have  come  like  the  true  interpretation  of  a  puzzle." 

Here  are  one  or  two  of  his  sayings :  — 

"  In  a  position  said  to  involve  a  choice  between  two 
evils,  I  hold  that  men  should  choose  neither." 

"  Impatience  yearns  for  some  infallibility  till  it  learns 
to  doubt  whether  infallibility  makes  for  truth." 

"  Do  I  imply  that  honesty  is  not  the  best  policy,  that 
character  does  not  help  men  to  get  on  ?  Far  from  it.  But 
honesty  5  if  only  policy,  is  not  honesty;  and  character, 
studied  as  an  instrument  of  getting  on,  is  not  character." 

There  is  also  "the  famous  legendary  sentence  reported 
to  have  been  the  opening  words  of  a  Chapel  sermon : 
'  I  feel  that  you  all  feel  the  feeling  that  I  feel.'  ('And 
a  very  good  sentence  too,'  its  supposed  author  always 
maintained  when  chaffed  about  it.)  Certainly,  the  word 
1  feeling  '  was  very  characteristic  of  him."  (Life,  p.  142.) 

There  is  one  catchword  of  George  Bidding's  that  I  don't 
remember  seeing  remarked  upon  elsewhere.  If  there  was 
something  he  didn't  like,  he  would  say — "  I've  no  notion 
of  that  sort  of  thing."  His  widow,  writing  to  me  recently, 
says :  "  The  expression  is  one  of  his  emphatic  ways  of 
speaking  I  knew  so  well." 

I  was  once  ringleader  in  the  racing  of  a  string  of  toe- 
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pans  from  end  to  end  of  the  Gallery  of  Upper  Cloisters. 
Of  course  the  moment  this  hideous  noise  came  to  a  climax, 
we  were  all  in  bed  in  our  various  rooms,  snoring,  according 
to  a  stage-management  occasionally  over-done;  for 
'Tutor'  came,  and  'nailed'  smothered  laughter,  and 
very  properly  '  handed  up '  to  Head  Master?  who  said  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  it,  but  that  he  had  no  notion  of  that 
sort  of  thing. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  much  further  of  George  Itidding, 
but  my  limit  of  space  forbids.  This  admirable  memoir  by 
his  second  wife,  who  survives  him  (they  met  and  were 
married  in  1876),  gives  a  most  sympathetic  and  satis- 
factory record  of  him  and  of  his  work.  It  also  makes 
lovable  mention  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1859,  a  year 
after  marriage,  the  beautiful  and  talented  daughter  of 
Dr.  Moberly.  The  book  is  one  that  will  live — as  such 
a  book  should,  when  its  subject  is  so  clearly  one  of  the 
immortals  as  this  vital  genuine  man,  and  great  Head 
Master. 

To  come,  therefore,  to  the  personal  part  of  the  subject, 
it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  now,  that  I  was  living  in 
an  enchanted  land  :  a  world  in  miniature,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  everyday  experiences  of  actual  life,  were 
often  repeated  characters  and  episodes  in  what  literature 
had  up  to  then  taught  me ;  and  especially  literature,  among 
the  moderns,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Ingoldsby,  Punch  from  the 
beginning,  Verdant  Green,  Tom  Brown.  A  joyful  time : 
work  and  play :  fresh  air?  exercise,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, fair-dealing,  plain  food  and  good  appetite,  friendly 
chaff  given  and  taken  (it  might  be  said  that  those  who  give 
but  can't  take  chaff  will  certainly  do  you  a  mischief  some 
day),  emulation,  honest  applause  for  the  man  who  could 
do  anything  well  in  school  or  sport,  fairly  and  squarely, 
criticism  unsparing,  consideration  for  the  weak,  respect 
for  authority;  a  corporate  feeling  that  took  care  that  as 
far  as  possible  no  bullying  should  exist,  nothing  that 
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wasn't  right  from  our  imperfect  but  manly  point  of  view. 
Thus  we  lived,  boys  of  13  to  18,  seniors  and  juniors;  but 
of  course  men,  Winchester  men,  all  the  time.  The  British 
boy  will  be,  everywhere,  a  man,  if  only  he  is  guided 
aright.  And  in  our  case,  forty  years  ago,  we  were  guided 
by  a  set  of  men  whom,  in  our  own  self-government  of 
prefects,  it  was  an  honour  to  follow,  and  by  tutors  and 
masters  of  approved  calibre,  all  of  whom  this  Commoner 
of  that  period  holds  in  regardful  remembrance. 

As  I  have  already  implied,  it  is  not  our  way  to  mention 
names ;  the  Wykehamists  of  my  time  need  only  be  referred 
to  the  Long  Eolls  of  1866,  1867,  1868,  where  they  may 
once  again  see  themselves  and  their  contemporaries,  with 
their  Christian  names  latinised. 

"Et  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi,"  and  for  the  remembrance  of 
those  lovely  days,  I  am  constantly  grateful.  Dryden  was 
right — "  I  have  had  my  hour  "  ; — whatever  happens,  we 
are  at  least,  each  of  us,  sure  of  the  Best  of  our  Past  Days. 
Memory  against  Millionairism.  The  betting  is  100  to  1  on, 
which  reminds  me  that  I've  made  few  bets  since  1867, 
when,  in  Commoners,  I  took  the  long  odds  against,  in 
"  Hermit's  Derby,"  from  a  wild  Irishman,  in  twopenny 
tarts;  66  to  1 — we  compromised  for  40.  I  have  since 
thought  that  if  the  result  of  a  fortunate  bet  were  nothing 
worse  than  a  stomach-ache,  so  much  the  better  for  backers  ! 

Scott,  and  other  favourites,  one  read  in  bed  o'  nights, 
by  candlelight,  along  with  the  next  day's  work.  Once, 
however,  in  the  November  of  '66,  there  was  little  reading, 
for,  through  the  windows  of  Upper  Cloisters,  the  Leonids 
were  seen  by  a  barefooted  night-gowned  crowd,  amateurs 
in  fireworks  not  infrequently  constructed  by  themselves  in 
"f  other  school"  days,  or  at  home,  but  quite  awestruck 
by  this  unsurpassed  display  of  shooting  stars. 

Memory's  the  best  friend  after  all — memory,  chastened 
by  experience  and  reflection, — which  is  old-fashioned,  but 
true.  I  came  the  other  day  across  some  records  of  the 
past,  and  laughed  over  their  notion  of  the  truth  as  it  then 
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was  to  the  chroniclers.  As  it  then  was,  observe.  You 
thought  you  knew,  then.  You  know  now — or  you  think 
you  know.  And  then  think  of  the  different  points  of  view 
of  your  contemporaries,  at  various  stages,  early  and  late, 
and  reflect  on  how  History  is  written ! 

In  addition  to  the  immortal  motto  of  the  Founder — 
"  Manners  Makyth  Man  " — there  is  that  most  useful  and 
practical  admonition  in  School — "Aut  Disce,  aut  Discede ; 
manet  Sors  tertia,  Csedi,"  which  has  been  variously  trans- 
lated :- 

"  Work,  walk,  or  be  whopped  " 

"  Leave,  learn,  or  be  licked." 

And  then  there  is  the  noble  inscription,  by  Warden  Barter, 
in  the  Porch  of  Chapel :  — 

THIS  .  PORCH  . 

has  .  been  .  prepared  .  and  . 
beautified  .  by  . 

WILLIAM  .  OF  .  WYKEHAM'S  . 

SONS. 

as  .  a  .  sacred  .  shrine  . 
in  .  which  .  the  memories  .  of  . 

their  .  thirteen  .  brethren  . 

who  .  died  .  in  .  the  .  War  .  of  . 

the  .  Crimea  .  A.D.  1854-5  . 

may  .  be  .  preserved  . 
for  .  an  .  example  .  to  .  future  . 

generations  . 

Think  .  upon  .  them  .  thou  . 
who  .  art .  passing  .  by  .  to-day  . 
Child  .  of  .  the  .  same  .  family  . 
bought .  by  .  the  .  same  .  Lord  . 
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Keep  .  thy  .  foot .  when  .  thou  . 
goest .  into  .  this  .  house  .  of  . 

God. 

there  .  watch  .  thine  . 
armour  .  and  .  make  .  thyself  . 

ready  .  by  .  prayer  . 

to  .  fight .  and  .  to  .  die  . 

The  .  Faithful .  soldier  .  and  . 

Servant .  of  .  Christ . 
And  .  of  .  thy  .  Country  . 

These  are  not  sentimental  reminiscences.  Those  days  at 
Winchester  were  full  of  work,  of  development  of  mind  and 
body  to  the  full,  for  the  "  man,"  while  yet  so  young,  but 
it  was  the  man  who  was  being  formed  all  the  time^  "child" 
of  the  foundation,  man.  So  the  tradition  went,  and  goes 
forward  always.  A  man  of  thirteen  who  knows  that  as  he 
begins  to  serve,  with  cheerful  obedience  and  discipline,  as 
a  junior,  so  also  he  will  have  to  rule,  in  turn,  and  take 
responsibility  as  a  prefect,  bearing  his  part  of  an  honoured 
system  that  has  lasted  continuously  for  five  hundred  years, 
is  not  likely  to  fail  in  his  duties  during  his  School  career, 
sustained,  as  he  is,  throughout,  by  the  corporate  spirit  of 
all  the  other  men  in  their  degrees  and  relation  to  him  and 
themselves.  That5  of  course,  is  the  Wykehamical  point  of 
view.  Make  it  Etonian,  Hugbceian,  what  you  like,  name 
for  yourselves  your  favourite  School,  it  doesn't  matter,  the 
same  parent  principle  runs  throughout,  and  what  concerns 
us  all  is  this — Are  we  carrying  on  the  correct  tradition? 
And  Winchester  is  the  Mother  School. 

The  story  of  the  Wykehamist  who  brought  the  chair  at 
the  Garden  Party  for  a  lady,  at  the  suggestion  of  another 
public  school  man,  and  the  sequel  that  a  man  from  a  third 
public  school  sat  down  on  the  chair,  may  or  may  not  be 
true — let  us  attribute  it  to  "our  old  friend  Benjamin 
Trovato,"  and  name  no  other  school.  I  believe  that  the 
habit  of  fetching  chairs,  and  of  generally  helping  things 
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on,  without  pushing  oneself,  is  a  Wykehamical  attribute, 
but  I  very  strongly  object  to  the  labelling  of  schools  and 
their  supposed  characteristics.  I  have  had  so  many  rela- 
tions and  friends  in  all  the  schools,  great  or  small,  that  I 
have  learnt  that  faults  are  generally  owing  to  the  man 
himself,  or  his  home  training,  not  to  his  school.  For 
school  traditions  are,  as  a  rule,  most  carefully  and  strictly 
kept,  in  our  country,  though  lapses  occur  in  management, 
as  well  as  in  the  personnel  of  the  boys  and  their  genera- 
tions, which  are  as  well  marked  as  in  the  generations  con- 
stantly going  on  to  manhood,  to  middle  age^  to  old  age,  in 
the  great  school  of  the  World  at  Large. 

I  said  I  didn't  like  labels,  but  I  am  a  Lancashire  Wyke- 
hamist notwithstanding,  and  a  Highlander,  born  in 
Liverpool  of  a  Yorkshire  mother,  and  when  I  come  to 
think  of  the  past  thirty  years  of  Manchester,  and  the 
County  Palatine  generally,  I  cannot  help  connecting  the 
business  and  pleasure  of  all  these  years,  and  the  antecedent 
ones  in  Liverpool,  and  the  holidays  in  Scotland,  with  the 
school  life  that,  in  work  or  play,  had  so  constant  an  in- 
fluence; for  it  is  all  much  the  same  thing,  and  it  resolves 
itself  into  the  one  word  "jannock" — that  is — genuine. 
Let  me  here  record  my  gratitude  for  the  preparation  that 
I  had  for  Winchester^  under  the  Head  Mastership  of 
Dawson  Turner,  at  the  Royal  Institution  School  in  Liver- 
pool, 1860-2,  and  of  Frederic  Gruggen,  at  Pocklington, 
1862 — 66,  both  of  them  men  worthy  of  cordial  remem- 
brance. 

I  began  my  school  life  with  the  Winchester  Play. 

The  Hamlet  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawkins,  then  a  tutor, 
afterwards  a  Mathematical  and  House  Master,  was  quite 
distinctly  meritorious.  So  was  his  Macbeth  of  the  next 
year.  Indeed,  I  believe  Irving  took  some  ideas  for  his 
Macbeth  from  Hawkins  ("  Chalker,"  as  we  called  him). 
Many  Hamlets  have  I  seen  since ;  Irving's,  Tree's?  Forbes 
Robertson's,  for  me,  the  best.  Yet,  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  bad  Hamlet,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  is  so 
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much  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  every  man  of  our  race. 
Bering's  Lady  Macbeth  was  very  good.  Be  it  remembered 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  women's  parts  for  boys. 
Stephen  Gatty's  "  Coobiddy "  was  farce  of  the  most 
genuine,  so  was  C.  F.  Rogers's  work,  in  that  line. 

We  had  at  least  one  Wykehamist  dramatist,  Otway, 
who  wrote  "The  Orphan,"  and  "Venice  Preserved,"  which 
are  quite  as  immortal,  as  dramas,  as  "  The  Faery  Queene  " 
is,  as  a  poem,  and  equally  unread — this  is  plain  speaking, 
"  more  Wiccamico,"  but  true.  You  could  not  call  those 
Wykehamists  of  my  young  days  barnstormers.  They  were 
amateurs,  lovers  of  the  art.  After  my  day,  F.  R.  Benson 
began  and  carried  out  a  serious  devotion  to  the  stage,  and 
Shakespeare  especially,  that  has  had  the  happiest  results. 
It  is  not  by  piling  up  money  that  you  achieve  happiness. 

I  took  a  long  journey  to  Thurgarton  in  1889,  to  help  a 
man  in  the  diocese — the  Bishop  said  it  was  a  Wykehamical 
idea,  so  I  was  more  than  amply  rewarded.  We  walked  in 
the  garden  after  lunch — George  Bidding's  hair,  then  iron- 
gray,  was  that  of  a  Greek  God— I  asked  him  why  ?  he  said 
it  was  our  Winchester  habit  of  going  about  without  a  cap 
or  hat ;  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  principal  trouble  in 
his  diocese — Drink? 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  gambling." 

Curious,  but  a  sign  of  the  times,  I  suppose.  I  was 
talking,  two  years  ago,  with  an  old  friend  who  had  sons 
following  him  at  another  of  the  greatest  of  our  Public 
Schools,  and  he  quoted  the  modern  practice.  "  Oh,  no, 
some  of  them  don't  even  drink  the  swipes  at  dinner.  They 
drink  lemonade,  and  smoke  cigarettes — and  they  gamble." 

Now  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on,  which  Heaven 
forbid t  at  any  School,  "  Farewell  all  Hope  !  " 

Our  College  and  Commoner  brewers  did  not  exactly 
produce  an  Audit  ale  for  us,  but  they  made  honest  whole- 
some beer,  which  was  much  in  evidence  in  pewter 
"  jorums,"  and  it  was  improved  by  the  fags  for  Prefects — 
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and  of  course  juniors  got  a  share — by  bottling  and 
mulling,  according  to  season. 

At  the  Old  Wykehamist  Dinner  in  town,  this  year,  at 
the  Savoy,  a  Lancashire  man  was  in  the  chair,  and  gave 
us  a  characteristic  speech,  straightforward,  sensible, 
modest,  as  were  all  the  speeches  of  a  memorable  evening. 
I  quote  one  of  them,  for  it  was  a  commendably  short 
speech,  and  did  not  require  to  be  longer,  as  we  were  all 
aware  of  the  work  done  by  the  Chairman  for  independence 
of  thought  and  action,  and  Free  Trade.  The  speaker  said 
of  him :  "  We  know  that  -  -  is  a  good  fellow — I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  all  the  better  for  being 
a  Wykehamist !  "  That  is  the  speech,  in  extenso.  The 
Chairman  had  said  that  we  couldn't  all  be  Foreign  Secre- 
taries, and  that  much  good  work  was  being  constantly 
done  by  men  who  were  never  heard  of.  No  Wykehamist 
wishes  to  be  glorified.  Let  the  work  speak  for  itself. 

Of  running  the  badger,  a  sport  which  became  extinct  in 
1872,  let  me  record  two  episodes.  It  befell  that  staying 
recently  in  a  house  in  Yorkshire  near  the  German  Ocean, 
my  host,  who  had  taken  charge  of  me  as  a  new  man  in 
Commoners  in  1866,  told  me  of  an  occasion  when  the 
badger,  who  was  charging  down  hill,  ran  right  over  him— 
it  was  a  lucky  stumble  for  B.  My  own  experiencej  the 
most  rememberable  to  me  of  these  runs,  is,  that  at  a 
critical  moment,  I  fell  on  all  fours  over  the  badger,  but 
secured  his  tail,  and  executed  a  wild  roundabout  move- 
ment with  him  till  he  "died  down,"  and  "  Long  Harry  " 
secured  him  in  a  bag,  very  much  to  my  relief,  because, 
when  a  badger  takes  hold,  he  takes  hold,  and  does  not 
let  go. 

These  sporting  experiences  are  dedicated  to  a  brother 
Wykehamist,  a  Professor  in  a  Northern  University  ?  who 
wanted  to  know,  at  a  Wykehamist  Dinner  in  Liverpool,  in 
the  Spring  of  this  year,  if  any  one  had  anything  to  add  to 
the  corkers  he  believed  himself  to  have  recounted.  But 
this  is  a  "  true  lie,"  and  for  "  corroborative  detail " 
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let  it  be  remembered  that  those  who  touch,  still  more, 
grasp  closely,  the  Badger,  will  retain,  notwithstanding 
copious  ablutions,  the  notion  of  Otto  of  Badger — for  some 
little  time,  and  the  memory  for  always.  I  was  once  "  not 
bitten,"  I  am  still  "  twice  shy  "  of  the  British  Badger, 
long  life  to  him  !  There  are  not  too  many  wild  beasts  left 
in  the  county  of  Hants,  and  I  fancy  I  prefer  most  natural 
stinks  to  the  sweetest  smells  of  the  preposterous  Perfumer  ! 

One  episode  from  the  memory  of  a  whilom  poacher — 
(not  "naturalist" — who  first  invented  that  jape?)  I  came 
across  it  again,  in  a  capital  article  by  the  Warden  of 
Wadham,  this  autumn,  on  Glenalmond. 

Scene — Water  meadows,  near  Twyford.  Three  Com- 
moners engaged  in  tickling  trout — two  nice  fish  already 
pocketed,  and  a  third  just  landed.  Enter  the  Water 
Bailiff,  a  large  quick-tempered  man.  The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  throw  the  latest  catch,  and  only  available 
missile,  in  the  face  of  this  official,  and  bolt,  pursued  at 
close  quarters.  But  he?  fortunately  for  us,  fell  flat  over 
some  obstacle,  and,  with  what  little  wind  was  left  to  him, 
reviled  us  in  regrettable  language — while  we  joyously 
escaped  over  the  devious  water-ways.  The  fish  at  tea  that 
even  was  unusually  sweet.  We  investigated  no  more  the 
haunts  of  the  trout  —  we  had  learnt  the  meaning  of 
"  enough." 

"John  Des,"  John  Desborough  Walford,  Mathematical 
Tutor,  long  passed  away,  did  me  a  kind  turn.  I  had  a 
Highlander's  horror  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like  o'  that. 
He  gently  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  certain  facts  in 
Euclid,  by  which  I  saw  more  clearly.  Now,  sero  sed  serio, 
I  thank  him,  handsome  gentle  old  Bursar,  cheery  good 
friend. 

Of  Henry  Compton  Dickins^  "the  Dacre,"  my  Tutor  in 
Commoners,  who  examined  my  Latin  prose  and  verse  tasks, 
and  gave  sparing  praise  to  those  performances,  though 
there  was,  sometimes,  a  much  prized  "  bene,"  let  me  say 
this  word  of  remembrance  to  the  man  himself,  who,  just 
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turned  three  score  years  and  ten,  has  long  been  the  loved 
and  respected  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Winchester,  where  I 
visited  him  two  Easters  ago. 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  those  days  has 
been  a  good  deal  criticised ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  improved, 
at  Winchester,  my  knowledge  of  French,  and  have 
delighted  in  taking  it  further,  according  to  my  oppor- 
tunities,  later  on.  We  had  a  good  vocabulary  and  phrase 
book,  and  read  an  interesting  play  of  Scribe.  "  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  " 

I  come  to  our  "  Notion  Book,"  the  glossary  of  Words 
and  Phrases  of  my  date,  but  they  generally  require  a  good 
deal  of  explanation,  and  may  as  well  be  relegated  to  an 
article  by  themselves :  expressive  and  interesting  as  they 
unmistakably  are,  they  must  always  be  of  most  value  and 
charm  to  men  to  whose  school  life  they  more  particularly 
apply,  just  as  in  after  life  the  argot  of  any  set  is  of  no 
meaning  to  those  who  are  not  in  it. 

We  had  to  pass  an  exam,  in  these  notions,  and  I  have 
the  M.S.  book  I  made  and  illustrated  soon  after  I  left.  It 
is  not  a  novel,  only  the  Notion  book  in  ordinary  use  at 
that  period,  with  my  own  notes  and  additions. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  distinct  present- 
ments in  fiction  of  public  school  life  as  it  is,  or  was;  one 
is,  of  course,  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  the  other  Mr. 
Vachell's  "  The  Hill,"  the  inception  and  verisimilitude  of 
which  is,  of  course,  so  largely  owing  to  Mr.  George 
Russell.  Thackeray's  references  to  his  own  school  "  Grey- 
friars,"  in  various  places  in  his  works,  are  of  their  own 
unapproachable  value. 

Beyond  these,  and  the  recalling  of  divers  casual  refer- 
ences, in  the  books  of  approved  men,  to  the  school  that 
nurtured  them,  which  are  in  everybody's  memory,  I  don't 
propose  to  go. 

The  two  books  of  special  interest  to  me  regarding  Win- 
chester, for  fact  and  history,  are  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach's 
"History  of  Winchester  College,"  (1899)  and  this  memoir 
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of  George  Ridding  by  his  widow,  but,  to  me,  and,  I  should 
suppose,  my-  contemporaries,  and  all  Wykehamists,  they 
will  surely  also  represent  a  good  deal  of  romance,  the 
romance  of  reality. 

I  write,  now,  as  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  so  near  to 
me  are  those  priceless  school  days.  Let  us  turn  to  one's 
socii  of  that  time,  a  cool  forty  years  ago.  Here,  even  now, 
they  are,  young  as  ever,  with  their  "hostages  to  fortune," 
wives,  children,  grandchildren,  carrying  on  the  tradition. 
And  so  for  all  good  schools,  God  bless  them,  and  may  the 
good  influence  of  Mary  Mother  be  with  them,  always !  I 
speak  as  an  Anglo  Catholic,  and  layman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  beseech  my  reader  to  study,  sincerely,  the 
Historic  sense,  beginning  with  the  simple  fact  that 
William  of  Wykeham  founded  the  "  Sainte  Marie  College 
of  Wynchester  "  and  "  Sainte  Marie  College  of  Wynchester 
in  Oxenford,"  a  little  over  five  hundred  years  ago.  New 
College,  Oxford,  being,  of  course,  as  Leach  says,  the  first 
founded,  "  the  '  greater  light/  and  the  larger  world  for 
which  Winchester  was  the  nursery." 

We  of  the  present  day — for  all  Wykehamists  are  of  the 
same  age- — must  carry  out  the  safe  and  simple  principles 
of  the  Founder — they  are  correct.  You  cannot  controvert 
them  in  thought  or  action.  They  are  right.  They  are 
alive.  They  go  forward.  We  are  bound,  all  of  us,  to 
work  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


WILLIAM     VALENTINE     BURGESS. 

From  a  photograph  by  Charles  Ireland. 


OUK  STUDENT: 

WILLIAM  VALENTINE  BURGESS. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

HE  announcement  of  the  death  of  William  Valentine 
Burgess  will  be  received  by  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  with  much  sorrow  and  regret. 
In  him  the  Club  has  lost  one  of  its  notable  members,  who, 
during  the  fifteen  years  he  was  connected  with  it,  had 
earned  for  himself  no  small  measure  of  personal  regard, 
and  who  has  left  in  its  records,  in  various  forms,  the 
evidences  of  a  highly  cultured  mind,  allied  with  a  felicitous 
power  of  literary  expression.  To  those  who  have  known 
him  in  these  relationships  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  his  modest  unobtrusive  nature,  his  gentleness  of 
manner,  and  unfailing  courtesy.  Of  a  somewhat  shy  and 
retiring  disposition,  his  self-revelation  was  a  slow  process, 
coming  only  in  incidental  and  unexpected  ways,  and  sug- 
gesting large  reservations.  If  one  had  to  seek  for  a 
term  in  which  to  sum  up  his  mental  characteristics,  that 
of  "  Our  Student "  would  perhaps  fit  him  best,  for  a 
student  he  was,  in  the  completest  sense,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Engaged  in  business  until, 
sixteen  years  ago,  he  retired  from  those  pursuits,  he  man- 
aged somehow,  by  self -education  most  probably,  to  take 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  London  University,  and 
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also  to  become  a  fellow  of  the  Linnsean  society.  Into  how 
many  departments  of  research  he  entered,  with  his  en- 
quiring mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  for,  like 
Ulysses,  he  seemed  to  be 

Yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

Only  in  glimpses,  as  I  have  said,  could  you  get  any  inward 
view  of  the  depth  and  scope  of  his  intellectual  pursuits, 
which  seemed  to  range  from  Paleontology  to  Philosophy, 
and  to  take  in  all  that  came  between.  Though  one  knew 
him  mainly  on  the  literary  side,  the  trend  of  his  mind 
was,  in  certain  directions,  distinctly  scientific,  but  only 
in  a  casual  way,  could  one  come  to  know  how  familiar  he 
was  with  such  subjects  of  study  as  Zoology,  Entomology, 
Botany,  Conchology  and  Geology.  In  this  connection  I 
remember  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  visiting  him  in  his 
house,  he  showed  me  his  beautifully  arranged  cabinets 
containing  specimens  got  together  by  himself,  illustrative 
of  these  sciences.  A  man's  environment,  when  it  is  of  his 
own  creation,  is  usually  a  reflection  of  himself,  and  it 
certainly  was  so  in  his  case.  Order,  neatness  and  grace, 
as  qualities  of  his  mind,  were  in  evidence  everywhere,  and 
a  glance  over  the  well-kept  books  on  his  shelves  showed 
how  wide  and  diversified  were  his  literary  tastes.  Until 
then  I  was  not  aware  that  his  love  for  art  had  taken  a 
practical  form  and  that  the  pictures  on  his  dining-room 
walls  were  painted  by  himself.  It  was  a  new  discovery, 
also,  to  find  how  much  he  cared  for  music.  He  was  a 
linguist  too,  and  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  for  he  did  not 
tell  me  himself,  he  had  acquired  at  least  seven  languages 
in  addition  to  his  own.  Likewise  was  he  a  great  traveller, 
"  much  had  he  seen  and  known,"  and  among  his  household 
gods  were  many  curiosities  which  he  had  brought  from 
foreign  lands.  In  this  disposition  to  be  "  for  ever  roam- 
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ing  with  a  hungry  heart,"  he  reminded  one,  as  in  many 
other  things,  of  the  "Scholar  Gypsy"  of  the  Literary  Club, 
dear  old  Tyrer,  whose  life  and  travels  came  to  an  end  in  his 
much-loved  land  of  Italy.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that 
I  was  told,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  our  friend  had  been  arrested  in  Russia  on 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  At  the  same  time  I  learned 
that  he  had  been  an  athlete  in  his  youth,  with  a  great 
power  for  performing  feats  of  jumping.  I  had  previously 
heard  that  swimming  was  among  his  accomplishments, 
and  that  he  had  swam  across  every  important  river  in 
Europe,  but  it  was  new  to  hear  that  the  exercise  of  the 
art  had  enabled  him  to  save  life.  In  his  nature  studies 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Thoreau,  and  I  remember,  how,  after  a 
paper  on  that  author  had  been  read  at  the  Literary  Club,  he 
remarked  to  me  that  he  had  visited  that  philosopher's  haunt 
at  Walden,  and  had  swam  across  the  famous  pond.  He 
did  not  tell  me  that,  like  Leander,  he  had  swam  across  the 
Hellespont,  but  there  is  some  evidence,  of  a  hearsay  kind, 
"that  he  did  perform  the  feat. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  our  friend 
as  we  knew  him  in  the  Literary  Club,  and  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  its  literature.  A  reference  to  the  catalogue  thereof 
will  show  that,  apart  from  others  of  a  subsequent  date,  he 
discoursed  to  us  on  such  subjects  as  these  :  "A modern  visit 
to  an  Eastern  Mystic,"  "  Down  the  Danube,"  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Essay,"  "  The  place  of  the  Sonnet  in  English 
Verse,"  "  Poetry  the  Anticipant  of  Science,"  "  Poetry  the 
Concomitant  of  Philosophy,"  "  The  Prophetic  Element  in 
Tennyson,"  "  Round  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,"  "  Sir  Lewis 
Morris,"  "  Southey's  Thalaba,"  .  and  "  Some  Cheshire 
Tillage  Characteristics."  The  mention  of  the  last  subject 
leads  me  to  say  that  it  is  in  itself  suggestive  of  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  author,  and  indicative  of  one  of  his 
favourite  themes.  He  was  born  at  Davenham  in  that 
county,  and,  under  the  name  of  Mereham,  he  has  made  it 
the  source  of  his  "  Village  Stories,"  many  of  which  were 
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told  to  the  Club  and  have  been  published  in  volume  form. 
Davenham  was  the  name  too  which  he  gave  to  the  house 
that  he  had  built  for  himself  on  the  confines  of  Wythen- 
shawe  Park,  at  Northenden. 

Among  his  many-sided  manifestations  was  that  of  a 
real  love  for  nature,  and  nowhere  did  he  better  love  to 
study  it  than  in  his  native  county.  He  was  intimate — 
with  an  affectionate  intimacy — with  birds,  and  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  all  forms  of  country  life,  wild  or  tame,  and 
he  brought  to  the  study  of  them  the  eye  of  a  scientist,  a 
naturalist,  and  a  poet.  His  little  volume  on  "Birds  and 
Flowers,  in  Fact  and  Fancy/'  shows  in  its  wide  range  of 
personal  observations,  and  references,  especially  in  literary 
and  poetical  directions,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  study, 
and  the  reader  readily  recognizes  how  deeply  sympathetic 
the  writer  is  with  his  subject.  This,  too,  may  be  said  of 
the  essays,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  "  Hand 
in  Hand  with  Dame  Nature."  Like  Richard  Jefferies,  he 
loved  the  society  of  gamekeepers,  and  one  suspects  that  he 
had  something  of  a  lurking  regard  for  a  poacher,  at  any 
rate  these  people  figure  often,  and  picturesquely,  in  his 
related  adventures.  These,  in  his  village  stories,  some- 
times perplexed  one  as  to  the  amount  of  fact  and  fiction 
mixed  up  in  them.  He  seemed  to  have  a  playful  dis- 
position towards  mystification;  he  had  a  decided  vein  of 
humour,  too,  so  that  though  tragedy  figures  largely  in  his 
narratives,  there  is  the  relief  of  comedy  also.  He  was 
felicitous  in  his  delineation  of  rural  village  folk,  and  in 
the  frequenters  of  the  village  inn  he  found  congenial 
material  for  character  study.  He  was  in  his  element,  and 
happy  when  dealing  with  a  blood-curdling  ghost-story 
arising  out  of  some  dark  deed  of  blood.  The  supernatural 
attracted  him,  and  in  his  mental  travels  one  often  found 
him  on  the  border  land  of  the  unseen,  with  a  curious 
craving  desire  to  get  behind  the  veil.  All  his  village 
characters  smack  of  the  soil,  and  in  their  conversation  he 
has  interwoven,  in  dialect  form,  a  great  number  of 
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Cheshire  folk-sayings.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination, 
wrote  with  ease,  and  seemed  never  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
subject  matter.  But  recently  he  published  a  novel  called 
"  The  Billiard  Marker,"  and  not  long  before  his  death  he 
told  me  that  he  had  three  volumes  in  manuscript  ready 
for  the  press. 

Scattered  over  the  Literary  Club's  "Transactions,"  there 
will  be  found  samples  of  his  verse,  for  he  had  an  unquestion- 
able vein  of  poetry  in  his  constitution.  This  found  expres- 
sion mainly  in  the  sonnet,  of  which  he  brought  together  a 
hundred  for  publication  in  one  volume.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, it  is  not  claimed  for  him  that  he  did  anything  very 
great,  but  he  did  a  great  many  things  that  were  highly 
meritorious,  and  this  applies  to  his  poetry.  An  austere 
critic  might  find  faults  and  blemishes  in  his  sonnets,  it 
may  be,  but  they  impress  you  as  the  outcome  of  a  fine 
spirit  touched  to  fine  issues.  That  spirit  was  enshrined  in 
a  body  that  became  subject  to  a  lingering  and  wasting 
disease,  which  brought  in  its  train  the  malady  of  insomnia. 
He  had  many  "  nights  devoid  of  ease,"  and  in  one  of  his 
sonnets  he  is  evidently  recording  a  sad  experience  of  this 
kind.  It  is  entitled  "The  Night  hath  Gone,"  and  has 
something  at  this  time,  of  a  pathetic  and  personal 
interest :  — 


Ah  me  !  again  I  see  the  red  sun  rise ; 

I  watch  the  day  slow  mount  from  height  to  height, 
How  tardily  hath  passed  the  weary  night. 
What  an  eternity  since  these  poor  eyes 
Were  closed  in  sleep — time  neither  stays  nor  flies 

Nor  takes  me  hence.     My  God  how  long  this  fight 
'Tween  life  and  death,  this  strain  twixt  dark  and  light, 
And  future  things  and  crowding  memories  1 
But  see  !  what  hand  is  this  that  cools  my  brow  *? 
What  glories  have  the  morning  mists  put  on  1 
What  song  celestial  sings  the  waking  thrush  1 
What  peace  descends — what  rest  enfolds  me  now  ? 

How  swift  the  world  slips  by,  its  storms  have  gone, 
These  winds — they  sound  like  wings  of  angels — hush 
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Before  the  end  came  our  friend  had  to  pass  through 
many  phases  of  weakness  and  suffering,  bravely  and 
patiently  borne,  but  when,  a  few  hours  after  his  death, 
one  saw  him  lying  peacefully,  with  some  lilies  of  the 
valley  on  his  breast,  one  felt  that  at  last  there  had  come  to 
him  that  blessed  restfulness  which  is  reserved  for  all  of 
us,  when  "our  unquiet  pulses  cease." 


THE  COLOUR  SENSE  IN  POETIIY. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

poetry  I  will  attempt  no  definition:  where  poets 
have  tried  and  failed  to  define  their  own  peculiar 
art,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  mere  critic  to  thrust 
in  his  adventurous  suggestion.  One  of  the  famous  disciples 
of  the  Muses  has  told  us  that 

Fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

If  I  have  no  present  angelical  aspirations,  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  ranked  with  the  other  and  larger  class  of  the 
epigram.  It  will  suffice  for  my  immediate  purpose  to  hint 
at  one  of  the  objects  of  poetry,  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts,  emotions  and  imaginations  of 
mankind  in  noblest  and  most  rhythmical  language.  The 
realms  of  poetry  and  prose  often  shade  into  one  another, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  number  of  blank  verse 
lines,  some  of  them  excellent,  in  the  descriptive  passages 
of  Charles  Dickens.  Yet  each  may  be  said  to  suffer  from 
this  process :  when  poetry  sinks  into  prose,  it  loses  its  own 
peculiar  quality ;  whereas  when  prose  is  lifted  into  poetry, 
it  almost  ceases  to  be  prose.  The  ancient  Greeks  contrived 
to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  vehicles  of  litera- 
ture with  comparative  correctness.  Aristotle  maintains- 
that  "the  sole  true  distinction  between  them  consists  in 
form,"  whereby  he  may  possibly  have  indicated  metre. 
But  even  the  mighty  philosopher  like  "good  Homer  nods"  : 
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all  words  cast  into  the  mould  of  metre  are  by  no  means 
poetry,  though  they  certainly  are  not  prose.  Many  so 
treated  are  an  indeterminate  something  intermediate 
between  the  two,  far  inferior  to  either,  which  for  con- 
venience may  be  termed  doggerel.  Still  metre  is  one 
essential  of  poetry  as  distinguished  from  prose,  whereby  it 
is  linked  with  music.  If,  however,  poetry  end  simply  in 
musical  metre  and  in  word-pictures  in  neutral  tint,  it 
misses  one  of  its  most  attractive  graces. 

Language  is  the  finest  instrument  of  human  thought, 
combining  as  it  does  the  pictorial  art  with  the  sister  art  of 
music.  But  the  pictorial  art  is  at  least  twofold  in  char- 
acter :  a  great  painting  suggests  a  glorious  blending  of 
line  and  colour  effects ;  a  fine  engraving  presents  a  subtle 
combination  of  line,  light  and  shade.  Between  these  two 
classes  comes  a  sketch  in  monochrome,  which  is  nearer  to 
the  second  than  to  the  first.  Language  is  capable  of  pr'o- 
ducing  all  of  these  effects  with  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  gradation  in  each.  Moreover,  in  its  finest  exercise  it 
possesses  the  perfect  melody  and  harmony  of  a  noble 
senate.  In  music  itself  there  is  a  chromatic  scale,  which 
is  inseparably  linked  with  colour,  as  its  very  name  betrays. 
So  words  have  their  various  colours  no  less  than  their 
music  in  sound.  The  poet,  who  is  endowed  with  a  colour 
sense  in  language,  stands  in  a  position  of  great  advantage 
over  his  fellow-poets,  who  possess  it  in  a  more  limited 
degree.  The  most  truly  poetic  of  all  poets  is  usually 
endowed  with  a  nice  perception  of  colour  in  words  as  well 
as  of  their  musical  calibre.  Yet  the  dual  gift  is  rarer 
than  might  have  been  expected :  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  poets  have  more  music  than  colour,  many  on  the 
other  hand  have  more  colour  than  variety  in  rhythm. 
Tennyson  possessed  both  capacities  in  an  exceptional 
degree :  hence  his  word-pictures  are  more  vividly  true 
than  those  of  most  of  his  fellow-bards. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  has  come  about,  that  of 
the  legion  of  critics  so  few  have  succeeded  in  realising  the 
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supreme  worth  of  this  double  power.  They  rightly  go  into 
raptures  over  the  series  of  pathetic  and  for  the  most  part 
homely  pictures  set  forth  in  Gray's  immortal  "  Elegy." 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  noted  the  fact  that  Gray, 
in  spite  of  his  numerous  opportunities,  uses  scarcely  a 
single  colour-adjective  throughout  this  beautiful  poem,  or 
indeed  in  most  of  his  works.  The  reader  must  perforce 
supply  the  colour  of  the  scenes  for  himself,  a  task  which 
would  be  difficult  for  a  critic  born  blind,  as  indeed  many 
critics  are  in  another  sense  of  the  word.  Each  is  rather  a 
delicate  vignette  in  line  engraving  like  those  of  Stothard, 
which  adorn  Rogers's  poems,  than  one  of  those  finished 
water-colour  sketches  by  Turner,  from  which  many  of  the 
other  principal  engravings  were  cut.  I  do  not  venture 
upon  this  criticism  with  any  desire  of  disparaging  Gray's 
poetic  power,  but  as  hinting  that  he  was  deficient  in  a 
colour  sense.  Even  the  "  Bard  "  is  lacking  in  this  added 
grace,  where  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be 
conspicuous.  If  his  poems  be  compared  with  those  of 
Keats,  the  difference  which  a  more  observant  perception  of 
colour  makes  to  the  beauty  of  poetry,  will  be  keenly  felt 
and  Gray's  deficiency  will  at  once  become  apparent. 

There  are  poets,  whose  musical  ear  is  as  fine  as  their 
sense  of  colour  in  language :  in  others  the  colour  sense  is 
as  crude  and  exaggerated  as  that  of  the  pavement  artist, 
who  desecrates  the  very  flags  with  hideous  and  appalling 
attempts  in  pastel.  Such  may  be  exemplified  by  a  line 
from  one  of  Pope's  "  Pastorals  "  :  — 

And  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove, 

which  presents  a  picture,  whereat  the  "  rash  gazer  "  might 
well  "wipe  his  eye."  Others  have  harmony  in  sound 
alone,  others  the  true  sense  of  colour  only,  others  again 
have  neither.  It  is  one  thing  to  suggest  to  the  reader  a 
dainty  picture  in  black  and  white,  or  in  neutral  tint,  quite 
another  to  achieve  the  choice  blending  of  the  living  hues 
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and  melodious  music  of  nature.  If  a  poet  be  mainly 
occupied  in  spiritual  themes,  his  colour  is  apt  to  be  dazzled 
by  his  inner  light;  in  which  case  he  offers  his  readers 
rather  the  pallid  lustre  of  a  lunar  rainbow  than  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  the  sevenfold  arch  built  by  the  sun 
across  the  darkling  cloud.  Yet  even  in  this  lofty  realm 
there  are  ethereal  tints,  which  would  serve  to  adorn  the 
ideal  picture,  if  only  the  poet  has  the  power  to  perceive 
them  and  to  wed  them  to  suitable  words.  He  then  comes 
nearest  to  perfection  in  his  art,  and  if  his  thought  be 
equal  to  the  twin  medium  of  his  expression,  he  sits  aloft 
upon  a  secure  throne  amongst  the  immortals  of  his  kind. 
It  will  be  my  modest  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  chosen 
examples  the  unspeakable  worth  of  a  colour  sense  to  poet& 
of  every  kind  and  of  all  degrees  of  excellence.  I  do  not 
intend  to  observe  strict  chronological  order  in  this  brief 
study,  which  would  rather  hamper  than  help  forward  the 
object  in  view.  My  one  desire  is  to  point  out  the  perfec- 
tion of  finish,  which  a  careful  use  of  colour  in  language 
gives  to  poetical  pictures  and  especially  to  descriptions  of 
nature. 

Homer,  or  that  guild  of  epic  poets  which  may  be  suit- 
ably denoted  by  his  name,  though  so  little  varied  in  his 
epithets  as  to  render  them  somewhat  conventional,  chooses 
them  with  a  fine  perception  of  and  a  keen  delight  in 
colour.  It  is  quite  true,  that  for  the  most  part  he  confines 
one  adjective  to  its  respective  noun  and  repeats  it  without 
scruple  wherever  that  noun  occurs,  like  the  motive  some- 
times introduced  into  opera-music  to  signify  the  entrance 
upon  the  stage  of  one  particular  person.  Yet  the 
number  of  such  epithets  is  as  great  and  varied  as  the 
persons  and  things  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
"silver-footed  Thetis,"  the  "white-armed  Hera,"  the 
"  rosy-fingered  Dawn,"  who  is  sometimes  represented  as 
"  clad  in  a  saffron  robe,"  with:  a  host  of  others,  in  each 
case  suggest  a  fine  bit  of  colour.  The  "  wine-faced  deep  " 
is  an  expression  exactly  applicable  to  the  sea  with  its 
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floating  weeds  and  dark  reflections  of  rocks,  as  it  appears 
in  the  deep  channels  between  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean. 
Moreover,  Homer  never  fails  to  distinguish  between  the 
"black  blood,"  which  oozes  from  a  vein,  and  the  "red 
blood,"  which  flows  from  a  less  dangerous  wound.  The 
"golden  architrave,"  the  "silver  doors,"  and  the  "brazen 
floor  "  of  the  palace  of  Alcinoiis  present  a  dazzling  picture 
of  barbaric  splendour.  The  "  ruddy  glow "  of  the  fire 
"  gilding  the  brazen  cauldron  "  and  setting  the  water  in 
it  "  aflame  "  is  both  true  and  beautiful.  Doubtless  the 
swiftness  and  the  human  interest  of  his  narrative  often 
prevents  the  Grecian  poet  from  displaying  his  naive 
delight  in  colour ;  but  it  scintillates  through  his  rhythmical 
lines  and  helps  materially  to  produce  an  artistic  effect. 

Vergil's  "  Georgics  "  move  with  a  lingering  music  in  the 
words,  which  may  have  been  equalled,  but  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Yet  he  always  remembers  the  in- 
expressible charm  which  colour  lends  to  language.  It  is 
true  that  he  uses  proper  names  with  wonderful  skill  as 
distinctive  epithets,  such  as  "Acheloian  cups"  for  "cups 
of  water"  from  the  well-known  river  Acheloiis,  and 
"  Chaonian  acorns  "  to  denote  "  acorns  the  primitive  food 
of  mankind "  from  the  "  Chaonians,"  who  were  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  peoples.  But  his  stately,  vary- 
ing and  sonorous  lines  are  brightened  by  such  expressions 
as  "ruddy  Ceres,"  "yellow  corn,"  "darkling  serpents," 
"  reddening  in  the  flame  of  sunlight,"  "deep-blue  ice," 
"dusky  pine,"  "Aurora  leaving  the  saffron  bed  of  Tithonus," 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  which  "begins  to  whiten  on  the 
deep"  when  a  storm  is  at  hand,  with  a  hundred  others. 
Of  the  gorgeous  and  sometimes  lurid  passages  of  colour  in 
the  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Books  of  his  "JSneid,"  I 
need  not  speak  here.  They  are,  in  many  instances,  made 
up  of  somewhat  conventional  epithets  often  repeated  and 
sometimes  borrowed  from  or  suggested  by  Homer.  It  was 
in  the  "Georgics,"  that  Vergil  reached  the  towering 
height  of  his  genius.  The  ever-changing  rhythm  of  his 
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lines,  the  exactness  of  his  descriptions,  his  admirable 
skill  in  wedding  to  high  poetic  language  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  commonplace  operations  of  agriculture,  afford  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  Roman  poet's  power,  when  he  had  a 
theme  to  his  mind.  His  inexhaustible  fertility  in  epithets, 
combined  with  his  nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  each, 
almost  takes  away  the  reader's  breath  with  its  lavish  dis- 
play of  careful  poetic  art.  The  varying  music  of  his  verse 
recalls  the  lowing  of  the  kine  and  the  murmur  of  the  bees, 
the  light  plashing  on  their  margin  of  slow-gliding  streams 
and  the  thunder  of  periodic  storms,  the  groaning  of  wains 
homeward  bound  and  the  rustling  of  the  bean-crops  in  the 
gentle  breeze.  But  not  only  so ;  Yergil  never  forgets  that 
nature  affords  a  splendid  pageant  of  colour  no  less  than  a 
harmonious  blending  of  sounds.  His  keen  eye  has  caught 
her  manifold  hues  and  his  delicate  fancy  has  known  how 
to  depict  them  in  words  as  vivid  in  their  colour  as 
melodious  in  their  music.  In  this  twin  endowment  of  ear 
and  eye  few  have  surpassed  the  Mantuan  bard,  and  in  his 
"  Georgics  "  he  has  used  both  with  a  felicity  as  astonishing 
as  it  is  uncommon. 

I  have  set  Vergil  with  Homer,  because  they  use  the 
same  metre  and  because,  with  fundamental  differences, 
they  have  much  in  common.  I  must  now  retrace  my  steps 
for  a  moment  to  seek  the  lofty  company  of  Pindar,  the 
stately  singer  of  triumphant  Odes  in  honour  of  the  victors 
in  the  great  Greek  Games.  He  had  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  brilliant  display  of  colours  in  the  motley  splendour  of 
the  solemn  procession,  which  led  his  heroes  home.  But 
that  was  not  all :  though  for  the  most  part  he  shows  him- 
self indifferent  to  descriptions  of  anything  but  the  more 
majestic  scenes  in  nature,  here  and  there  he  gives  evidence 
of  a  subtler  discernment.  On  one  occasion  he  sings  of 
"  White  ^Etna,  nursing  the  whole  year's  length  her 
dazzling  snow."  But  in  his  sublime  Ode  to  Agesias  of 
Syracuse  he  has  left  a  little  picture  of  tender  beauty. 
It  was  his  habit  to  trace  back  the  hero  of  his  song  to  some 
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half-divine  ancestor  in  the  region  of  myth,  who  in  this 
case  was  lamos.  Pindar  chose  to  derive  this  name  from 
"lov,  "  a  violet,"  which  he  interprets  as  "  the  pansy." 
He  represents  the  unclad  babe  larnos  as  being  found 

Hidden  among  the  rushes  of  a  pathless  brake, 

His  tender  body  all  suffused 
With  golden  and  deep  purple  gleams 

Of  pansy-flowers. 

Hence,  the  poet  affirms,  he  won  his  name  of  lamos.  A 
daintier  colour-picture  in  language  could  scarcely  have 
been  devised.  Though  Pindar  was  wont  to  tune  his  high- 
sounding  lyre  to  what  he  would  have  considered  loftier 
themes,  yet  he  knew  the  value  of  colour  to  lend  an  especial 
charm  to  his  majestic  verse. 

I  must  now  turn  to  our  English  poets,  who  afford  so 
many  examples  of  excellence  in  this  kind,  that  selection 
is  embarrassing.  It  is  as  natural  as  it  is  fitting  to  begin 
with  Chaucer,  who  rejoiced  alike  in  the  colours  of  the 
human  form,  in  the  artificial  dyes  of  garments  and  in  the 
fairer  tints  of  nature,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
human  interest  is  the  dominant  factor  of  his  verse.  The 
"  Prologue  "  to  his  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  pays  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  main  features  of  the  dress  of  his  pilgrims,  in 
the  ornate  character  of  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
keen  and  sometimes  a  mischievous  delight,  as  he  thought 
of  its  incongruity  with  the  profession  of  the  wearer.  Of 
the  Knight  he  simply  remarks  that  "  he  was  nat  gay,"  and 
that  his  buff  coat  was  "Al  bismotered  with  his  habergeon." 

The  Squire,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grace, 
paid  more  heed  to  the  niceties  of  his  toilet :  — 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Al  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
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The  Yeman  was  "clad  in  cote  and  hood  of  grene"  with  a 
bauldrick  of  the  same  colour,  his  arrows  were  fitted  with 
""  peacock  feathers,"  and 

A  not-heed  hadde  he,  with  a  broim  visage. 

But  perhaps  Chaucer  is  most  graphic  in  his  delineation  of 
the  votaries  of  Holy  Church,  for  whom  he  has  no  super- 
fluity of  regard.  Few  colour-pictures  are  more  delicate 
than  that  of  the  "Nonne  Prioresse"  :  — 

Ful  semely  her  wimple  pinched  was ; 

Hir  nose  tretys ;  her  eyen  greye  as  glas  ; 

Her  mouth  f ul  smal,  and  ther-to  softe  and  rede ; 

But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fair  foreheed ; 

It  was  almost  a  spanne  broad  I  trowe; 

For  hardily,  she  was  nat  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetis  was  liir  cloke,  as  I  was  war. 

Of  smal  coral  aboute  hir  arm  she  bar 

A  peire  of  bedes,  gauded  al  with  grene; 

And  ther-on  heng  a  broche  of  gold  f  ul  shene, 

On  which  ther  was  first  write  a  crowned  A, 

And  after,  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

It  would  seem  that  Chaucer  took  a  mischievous  delight  in 
painting  the  portrait  of  this  "  Prioresse,"  whose  thoughts 
beyond  a  doubt  were  not  wholely  occupied  with  the  other 
world.  The  little  touches  of  colour,  which  he  has  laid  on 
here  and  there,  make  a  living  picture  of  one  who  may 
have  been  not  unconscious  of  a  beauty  other  than  religious. 
But  Chaucer's  fine  colour  sense  is  not  confined  to  the 
"  Prologue  "  :  it  flashes  with  kaleidoscopic  beams  through 
all  of  his  poems  and  gives  depth  and  life  to  his  pictures. 
Of  Emelye  he  says :  "  In  a  morwe  of  May,"  it  chanced 

That,  Emelye,  that  fairer  was  to  sene 

Than  is  the  lilie  upon  hir  stalke  grene, 

And  fressher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe — 

For  with  the  rose  colour  stroof  her  hewe, 

I  noot  which  was  the  fairer  of  the  two. 
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Of  Absolon  the  Parish  Clerk,  his  description  is  as  faith- 
fully drawn  as  a  miniature  from  such  an  artist  as  Waller 
of  Cromwellian  fame  :  — 

Crul  was  his  heer,  and  as  the  gold  it  shoon, 
And  strouted  as  a  f  anne  large  and  brode ; 
Ful  straight  and  even  lay  his  loly  shode. 
His  rode  was  reed,  his  eyen  greye  as  goos ; 
With  Powles  window  corven  on  his  shoos, 
In  hoses  rede  he  wente  fetisly, 
Y-clad  he  was  ful  smal  and  properly, 
Al  in  a  kirtel  of  lighte  watchet ; 
Ful  faire  and  thikke  been  the  poyntes  set. 
And  ther-up-on  he  hadde  a  gay  surplys, 
As  whyt  as  is  the  blosme  up-on  the  rys. 

As  I  have  said,  the  overpowering  interest  of  Chaucer  is  in 
his  kind,  though  he  is  not  untouched  by  a  perception  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Still,  in  describing  these,  his 
colour  sense  is  far  more  limited  and  caught  by  the  obvious ; 
he  finds  the  flowers  so  often  "  whyt  and  reed,"  that  the 
phrase  becomes  almost  as  conventional  as  the  "  lily-white 
hand  "  of  the  old  ballads.  If  he  did  actually  translate  the 
first  part  of  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  his  picture  of  the 
garden  at  the  beginning  of  that  fine  poem  is  as  full  of 
colour  as  of  movement :  but  these  he  may  have  owed 
entirely  to  its  French  original.  It  is  in  his  portraits  of 
men  and  women,  their  habits  and  their  clothes,  their  com- 
plexions and  the  precise  shade  of  their  hair,  that  his  love 
of  colour  shows  itself  at  its  best.  Each  of  them  lives  and 
moves  in  his  musical  lines,  so  that  the  reader  can  see  them 
alike  in  the  hues  of  their  flesh  and  in  the  fashion  of  their 
dress. 

Edmund  Spenser  was  endowed  with  a  sensitively  musical 
ear  and  with  a  love  of  rich  and  varied  colours.  Portions 
of  his  "  Faerie  Queene  "  are  as  magnificent  in  their  kind 
as  is  the  full  blaze  of  Titian's  canvas  in  its  kind.  His 
trained  scholarship  taught  him  the  worth  of  conventional 
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epithets  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Italian 
poets.  But  he  was  able  to  find  language  for  himself  fully 
sufficient  to  express  what  he  saw  in  nature  no  less  than  the 
wonderful  imaginative  scenes  of  his  allegory.  Few  word- 
pictures  are  more  gloomily  grand  than  those,  which  por- 
tray Mammon  himself  with  his  dismal  subterranean  dwell- 
ing, wherein 

Vew  of  cheerful  day 
Did  never  in  that  house  itself  display, 
But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light : 
Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away, 
Or  as  the  Moone,  cloathed  with  cloudy  light, 
Does  shew  to  him  that  walkes  in  feare  and  sad  affright. 

As  befits  his  theme,  brighter  patches  of  colour  bestrew  the 
luxuriant  description  of  the  "  Bower  of  Blisse  "  and  of 
Acrasia  its  wanton  mistress,  which  give  a  living  glory  to 
its  glowing  lines.  A  porch  was 

Archt  overhead  with  an  embracing  vine, 
Whose  bounches  hanging  down  seem'd  to  entice 
All  passers  by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hand  incline, 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered ; 
Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  Hyacine, 
Some  as  the  Rubine  laughing  sweetly  red, 
Some  like  fair  Emeraudes,  not  yet  wel  ripened. 

Similarly  Una  or  Truth  is  finely  contrasted  with  Duessa 
or  Falsehood  by  the  character  of  their  garments  :  the  pre- 
vailing hue  of  those  of  the  one  is  white  with  "a  black  stole" 
to  set  off  its  purity ;  her  "  sober  palfrey  "  is  white  and  she 
leads  a  "  milk-white  lamb "  :  whereas  her  rival  flaunts 
herself  in  scarlet  with  golden  ornaments  to  say  nothing  of 
her  papal  tiara. 

But  Spenser  does  not  simply  revel  in  the  lavish  splendour 
of  his  larger  scenes.  Scattered  over  all  of  his  works  are 
traces  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  less  obvious  hues  of 
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nature.  In  the  lines  concerning  the  trees,  which  once 
had  been  the  ill-fated  Fradubio  and  the  lady  of  his  love, 
is  a  subtle  descriptive  touch  :  — They 

Faire  did  spread 

Their  arms  abroad,  with  gray  moss©  overcast; 
And  their  greene  leaves,  trembling  with  every  blast 
Made  a  calme  shadowe  far  in  compasse  round. 

Again  the  autumn  leaves  clustered  upon  the  ground  are 
used  suggestively  in  the  story  of  the  wounded  Timias :  — 

His  locks,  like  faded  leaves  fallen  to  grownd, 
Knotted  with  blood  in  bunches  rudely  ran. 

In  his  "  Elegie  "  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  the 
following  pretty  conceit :  — 

The  skie,  like  glasse  of  watchet  hew, 
Reflected  Phoebus  golden  haire. 

The  foregoing  quotations,  taken  almost  at  random,  which 
might  have  been  easily  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  will 
serve  to  show  how  Spenser,  a  true  son  of  the  Renaissance, 
revelled  in  colour  and  how  admirably  skilled  he  was  in 
expressing  it  in  words.  Sometimes  he  lays  on  the  broad 
washes  of  striking  contrasts;  sometimes  he  paints  with 
finest  brush  and  every  touch  adds  to  the  finished  beauty 
of  the  whole  effect.  Once  and  once  only  he  burst  forth 
into  that  ecstatic  Ode,  "  The  Epithalamion,"  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  rapturous  word-pictures  sensuous 
but  none  the  less  pure  as  his  own  soul.  The  portrait  of 
his  bride  is  painted  in  language  with  much  of  the  imagina- 
tive witchery  of  Gr.  F.  Watts  joined  to  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  Rubens.  But  the  perfect  beauty  of  this  unrivalled 
bridal  song  would  be  lost  in  the  most  carefully  selected 
quotation.  In  it,  great  as  he  was  in  other  spheres  of  his 
art,  Spenser  soared  to  a  height  unreached  before  or  since. 
With  it  he  may  be  left,  with  the  realisation  of  what  colour 
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in  language  meant  to  him  and  of  his  minute  skill  in 
wedding  it  to  melodious  rhythm. 

Shakespeare  was  endowed  with  every  poetic  perception 
and  every  gift  of  rhythmic  expression.  Nothing  was  too 
lowly  for  his  piercing  eye,  nothing  escaped  his  mighty 
imagination.  From  his  plays  as  from  his  poems  passages 
and  epithets  may  be  culled  of  surprising  variety  and 
finished  loveliness.  His  "  Sonnets "  contain  many  fine 
colour-pictures  no  less  than  a  searching  record  of  human 
passion.  There  are  such  lines  as  :  — 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  rose, 

and  these :  — 

Summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  gristly  beard. 

The  sun  has  "  his  gold  complexion  dimmed,"  the  "  green 
spring  "  turns  into  "  yellow  autumn."  But  even  here 
Shakespeare  does  not  reach  his  highest  art  in  colour- 
painting;  many  of  his  sonnets  are  rather  finely  finished 
etchings,  like  the  scenes  of  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  than  the 
product  of  the  subtle  use  of  many-tinted  language.  In 
his  songs,  where  he  describes  the  flowers  which  appealed  to 
his  fancy,  are  numbers  of  descriptive  epithets  as  vividly 
bright  as  they  are  lifelike.  From  "  lady's-smocks  all 
silver  white  "  to  those  "winking  Marybuds,"  which  "begin 
to  ope  their  golden  eyes,"  few  of  the  familiar  blossoms  of 
the  meadow  are  left  unnoticed;  nay  they  are  so  exactly 
painted  in  language  that  their  descriptions  seem  inevitable. 
There  is  "  the  green-sour  ringlet  "  so  frequent  in  midland 
pastures,  there  are  those  "  kissing  cherries,"  Helena's 
lips :  at  its  fitting  season  "  the  snake  throws  off  her 
enamelled  skin " ;  there  is  "  love  in  idleness "  or  the 
"  pansy  "  stricken  by  love's  dart 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound. 
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Once  more  there  is 

The  ousel  cock  .so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 

There  are  the  sea-nymphs  dancing  on  "  the  yellow  sands." 
But  not  only  in  themes  of  this  kind  does  Shakespeare  show 
his  mastery  in  colour;  what  could  be  more  gorgeous  than 
the  picture  of  Cleopatra,  where 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails? 

But  I  could  fill  many  pages  with  selections  each  illustra- 
ting the  same  faculty,  each  testifying  to  Shakespeare's 
unique  skill  in  handling  colour  of  every  kind.  Whether 
it  attracted  his  keen  eye  in  nature's  nobler  manifestations, 
in  her  lowly  blossoms  and  timid  wild  creatures,  or  in  the 
varied  costumes  and  magnificent  pomp  of  his  kind,  he 
clothed  his  observation  with  glittering  language  as  dis- 
tinguished by  its  picturesque  appropriateness  as  by  its 
spirit-stirring  harmony. 

Milton  fills  a  niche  of  his  own  in  the  temple  of  English 
poetry  and  indeed  stands  alone  amongst  the  poetic  giants 
of  the  world.  Both  before  he  had  spent  his  eyes  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  in  that  dark  period  when  his 
nature  pictures  were  born  of  faithful  remembrance,  he 
was  dowered  with  a  colour  sense  of  rare  delicacy  and 
singular  purity.  He  made  occasional  mistakes  in  the 
names  of  his  flowers,  a  fact  which  after  all  is  of  little 
consequence  save  to  the  naturalist.  But  in  his  patches  of 
colour,  whether  earthly  or  ethereal,  he  made  no  mistakes. 
In  "  L'Allegro  "  we  find  the  gayer  tints,  which  suited  his 
"  merry  man  " ;  while  in  its  companion  poem  "  II  Pen- 
seroso,"  the  more  sombre  shades  of  melancholy  are 
fittingly  suggested.  "  Comus  "  glitters  with  flashes  of 
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colour  now  pallidly  fairylike,  now  throbbing  with  th& 
fuller  vigour  of  material  life.  Who  can  ever  forget 

White-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings? 

or  the  sudden  gleam  of  light,  where 

Does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  1 

The  whole  of  the  poem  is  dight  with  similar  radiant  lines, 
which  delight  the  eye  with  their  brilliance  and  the  ear 
with  their  "  warbling  sound."  But  in  his  great  epics 
Milton's  faculty  in  this  kind  reaches  its  perfection.  Dante 
achieved  far  more  awful  success  in  painting  the  material- 
istic torments  of  the  damned;  but  he  did  not  touch  his 
English  successor  in  hinting  the  spiritual  horror  of  the 
vast  expanses  of  the  fuscous^gloom  of  hell,  where 

On  all  sides  round, 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed,  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible. 

Again,  when  Satan  found  his  way  to  Eden,  his  angry  eyes 
beheld  a  place  as  beautiful  and  bright,  as  his  own  realm 
with  the  dim  glow  of  its  unextinguished  fires  was  dark  and 
terrible.  Milton  has  drawn  the  beauties  of  Paradise  with 
a  fine  discrimination  and  a  loving  care,  which  shows  how 
deeply  he  had  drunk  in  the  colours  of  the  English  lands- 
cape, before  darkness  fell  upon  his  eyes.  He  may  now 
and  then  introduce  foreign  fruits  and  more  sparingly  out- 
landish trees  into  the  wondrous  garden;  but  the  basis  of 
his  scenery  is  English  alike  in  its  unwithering  verdure 
and  in  its  tranquil  loveliness.  Nor  does  his  fine  colour 
sense  desert  him  in  his  account  of  the  pageant  of  "  the- 
kingdoms  of  the  earth "  in  his  "  Paradise  Regained," 
which  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  passages  ever  penned  in 
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descriptive  poetry.  His  sightless  eyes  saw  with  the  un- 
forgotten  "  light  of  other  days."  That  rare  perception 
was  not  his  tyrant,  but  served  him  as  a  deft  handmaid  to 
trim  the  pure  shrine  of  his  Muse  with  embroidered  hangings 
and  gay  garlands  of  undying  fragrance. 

Robert  Herrick,  in  spite  of  his  nimble  conceits,  and  his 
frequent  artificiality  cannot  be  passed  by  in  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  colour  sense  in  poetry.  What 
he  would  have  been  without  it,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
As  it  was,  he  loved  the  flowers,  the  sports  and  the  country 
dishes  of  his  native  land,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  apply 
comparisons  drawn  from  the  one  or  the  other  to  sublimer 
objects.  Thus  he  sings  of  the  dawn:  — 

E'en  now  the  skies 
Showed  like  to  cream  inspired  with  strawberries. 

The  simile  is  quaint,  but  the  observant  mind  will  feel  its 
truth.  In  telling  how  lilies  came  to  be  white  he  describes 
Cupid  as  playing  with  Venus  his  mother,  when 

He  with  his  pretty  finger  press'd 
The  ruby  niplet  of  her  breast; 
Out  of  which  the  cream  of  light 

Like  to  a  dew, 

Fell  on  you, 
And  made  you  white. 

But  I  dare  not  linger  over  a  pottle  of  sack  with  this  jocund 
bachelor,  lest  he  tempt  me  to  illustrate  his  felicitous  use 
of  colour  by  gathering  many  posies  from  his  delightful 
lyrics. 

Robert  Burns,  as  unlike  Robert  Herrick  as  well  could 
be,  concerned  himself  more  with  human  passions  and 
mortal  follies  than  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  which 
were,  however,  by  no  means  unheeded  by  him.  His  colour 
sense,  like  that  of  Wordsworth,  is  perhaps  somewhat 
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elemental  and  unmarked  by  the  fine  discrimination  of 
Tennyson  always  and  of  Browning  at  his  best.  Still  it 
was  very  real  and  very  vivid.  He  could  see  and  describe 
the  "  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower,"  which  he  had 
overturned  with  his  plough ;  while  the  tender  "  Lines  to  a 
Mouse,"  whose  home  he  had  unwittingly  destroyed,  note 
the  "  foggage  green,"  of  which  it  had  been  built.  Now 
and  then  in  the  solemn  psalm-music  of  his  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  more  frequently  in  the  inimitable  "Tarn 
O'Shanter,"  are  glints  of  sweet  homely  hues,  which  lend 
a  nameless  charm  to  his  ardent  lines.  He  never  failed  to 
mark,  perhaps  to  kiss,  "  the  rosy  cheeks  "  and  the  "  cherry 
lips"  of  some  bonny  lass,  who  had  caught  his  wayward 
fancy.  Most  of  his  songs  have  touches  of  colour,  but  per- 
haps of  the  more  obvious  shade,  such  as  "  Green  grow  the 
rashes  0,"  and  "  My  luv  is  like  a  red,  red  rose."  Indeed, 
his  colours  are  usually  what  the  ordinary  observer  could 
scarcely  fail  to  see :  still  he  used  them,  as  no  ordinary 
observer  could  have  done,  with  much  poetic  art  to  heighten 
his  pictures  and  to  shed  a  light  upon  the  old-world  air  of 
his  song. 

With  Byron  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  poet,  who  had  a 
keener  appetite  for  colour  perhaps  than  for  harmonious 
sound.  His  "  Childe  Harold,"  that  not  altogether  success- 
ful essay  in  Spenserian  rhythm,  every  now  and  then  flashes 
with  the  fleeting  hues  of  nature.  Few  poets  have  painted 
the  sea  with  so  sure  a  touch  either  in  its  moments  of  calm, 
or  when  it  has  been  lashed  to  fury  by  the  wild  winds  of 
heaven.  In  spite  of  his  frequent  excursions  into  designed 
and  irritating  pathos  and  into  undesirable,  not  to  say 
dirty  channels,  the  account  of  the  shipwreck  in  "  Don 
Juan  "  contains  much  vigorous  poetic  writing,  in  addition 
to  much  finely  contrived  colour  in  language.  For  example, 
the  description  of  a  rainbow  "  resting  its  bright  base  on 
the  quivering  blue "  and  changing  from  moment  to 
moment,  though  faulty  in  its  terms  here  and  there,  is  in 
its  essence  graphically  true ;  it  was 
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A  heavenly  chameleon, 
The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun, 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 
Baptised  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 
And  blending  every  colour  into  one. 

When  he  chose  to  let  his  Pegasus  go  without  voluntarily 
hobbling  him,  the  noble  bard  could  perceive  the  radiant 
hues  of  nature  and  human  beauty,  and  sing  of  them  in 
fitting  and  stately  verse.  "  Manfred  "  is  scattered  with 
such  bright  blossoms  in  language :  "  Don  Juan,"  for  all 
its  revolting  plot,  its  blasphemous  and  sardonic  humour, 
its  utter  contempt  for  the  critical  reader  and  its  violent 
prejudices,  shines  every  now  and  then  with  lustrous  beauty. 
The  loveliness  of  Haidee  may  serve  as  a  favourable  in- 
stance of  the  poet's  capacity  in  this  direction. 

Throughout  the  majesty  in  narrative  of  "Childe  Harold" 
we  find  little  flecks  of  colour  glinting  through  the  verse, 
such  as 

The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
which, 

Kissed  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour'd  by  its  skies. 

Harold  was  not  too  wrapped  up  in  his  gloomy  meditations 
to  prevent  him  from  perceiving  from  his  ship  how 

Morn  dawns ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 

Robed  half  in  mist,  bedewed  with  snowy  rills, 
Arrayed  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak 

Arise. 

By  one  effective  colour-adjective  he  adds  much  beauty  to 
his  picture  of  eastern  night  in  one  of  the  more  famous  of 
his  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  :  — 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold, 
And  the  sheen  of  his  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
Where  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
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In  the  same  powerful  poem  lie  gives  an  unequalled  repre- 
sentation of  the  death  of  the  luckless  steed  by  the  breath 
of  the  pestilence  :  — 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating'  surf. 

Sometimes  Byron's  fondness  for  the  full  brush  leads  him 
astray,  and  he  lapses  into  the  tawdry  glare  of  the  scene- 
painter's  art.  But  in  spite  of  his  casual  defects  in  taste 
the  most  careless  critic  can  recognize  how  real  was  his 
love  of  colour  and  how  great  was  his  skill  in  suggesting  it, 
where  it  was  needed  to  vivify  his  magnificent  word- 
pictures. 

With  John  Keats  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  an 
early-blighted  poetic  genius,  which  might  have  soared  to 
a  supernal  height,  had  he  but  lived.  His  natural  atmos- 
phere was  blended  colour,  fragrance  and  light.  Few  poets 
have  surpassed  him  in  depicting  the  changeful  effects  of 
sky  and  cloud,  from  the  shining  glory  of  the  sunset  to  the 
colder  lustre  of  the  moonlit  heaven.  His  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  with  its  noble  rhythm,  its  weird  creative  fancy 
and  its  deep  human  interest,  wherever  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  theme,  palpitates  with  trembling  beams  of  exquisite 
colour.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  gorgeous  pages  of  some 
ancient  missal,  or  to  the  light  shining  through  the  storied 
panes  of  a  cathedral  window.  With  equal  power  he 
endows  with  life  the  figures  of  a  "  Grecian  Urn,"  or  the 
pale  melancholy  of  the  thrall  of  "  La  belle  Dame  sans 
Merci."  His  "  Endymion,"  in  spite  of  a  certain  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  presents  whole  expanses  of  luxuriant 
colour-painting.  He  does  not  leave  simply  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  reader  the  hues  of  the  sky,  or  the  beauty  of 
Diana :  his  bright  fancy  plays  around  them  and  his  very 
words  shine  with  their  rich  lustre.  In  his  "  Hyperion  " 
his  riotous  imagination  is  under  surer  control;  but  his 
pictures  are  no  less  resplendent  with  colour  of  every  shade 
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and  degree  of  intensity.  Perhaps  he  may  be  seen  at  his 
highest  perfection  in  his  heart-thrilling  "  Ode  to  a  Night- 
ingale," wherein  he  has  caught  the  sweetness  of  the  bird- 
music,  with  the  sylvan  beauty  of  its  haunts.  Throughout 
his  little  paradise  of  poetry  Keats  moves  about  like  Iris  of 
old,  flinging  a  bow  of  many-coloured  light  over  his  par- 
terres and  the  clear-cut  figures  of  his  fancy.  More  than 
most  of  his  brother-bards  he  knew  the  unspeakable  grace, 
with  which  a  perception  of  colour  invests  language,  and 
he  used  his  knowledge  with  a  skill  and  a  nicety  of  touch 
given  to  few.  He  passed  from  earth  too  soon,  leaving  it 
the  poorer  for  his  loss.  Now  he  has  entered  into  that 
"  world  of  light,"  whereof  an  older  poet  has  sung  with 
lofty  sublimity,  and  whose  foregleams  flooded  his  pure 
soul,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  land  of  the  twilight. 

I  have  made  no  selections  from  Keats,  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  do  him  even  scant  justice  in  gathering  pearls 
from  his  ample  store.  One  of  his  contemporaiy  poets 
approaches,  some  would  say  surpasses,  him  in  his  pene- 
trating appreciation  of  the  cloudy  palaces  and  the  heavenly 
landscapes  of  the  setting  sun.  Shelley  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  colder  than  Keats,  perhaps  because  he  was  at 
least  as  much  an  idealist  philosopher  as  a  poet.  It  was 
fitting,  that  he  should  write  one  of  the  world's  great 
elegies  on  the  death  of  the  younger  singer.  The  "Adonais" 
rises  to  the  height  of  its  theme :  it  is  ethereal,  but  it  is 
also  human  and  a  deep  pathos  rings  through  its  moving 
stanzas.  Shelley  understood  the  warmth  and  colour  of 
the  poet  of  whom  he  was  singing,  and  his  song  is  truly 
sublime.  He  has  caught  something  of  Keats's  rich 
luxuriance  of  language  and  wedded  it  to  a  mournful  music 
unsurpassed  in  its  own  kind.  But  in  his  "Sensitive  Plant" 
he  has  done  more :  he  has  given  to  his  reader  not  merely 
the  fragrance  of  a  garden  teeming  with  flowers,  but  the 
manifold  hues  of  the  flowers  themselves.  He  has  seen  the 
"  plumed  insects  "  flitting  "  like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny 
sea."  He  has  drawn  the  lady,  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
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place,  with  a  subtlety  which  falls  little  short  of  perfection ; 
while  he  has  made  the  reader  shudder  by  his  desolate 
portrayal  of  the  dun  gloom  of  the  deserted  garden.  On 
each  he  has  bestowed  a  minute  care;  when  he  has  used 
colour-adjectives,  he  has  employed  them  with  a  nice  per- 
ception of  their  life-giving  effect.  With  no  less  lightness 
of  touch  and  fineness  of  tone  he  has  decked  that  mystic 
poem  "  Epipsychidion,"  which  contains  the  distilled 
essence  of  his  thought.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  lay  the 
Muse's  spangled  fillet  and  gay  garland  upon  the  reverend 
locks  of  hoary  philosophy.  The  result  is  infinitely  beautiful 
even  to  those  from  whom  the  inner  meaning  of  the  poem 
is  entirely  hidden.  Shelley  sought  to  teach  his  generation 
ideas  of  vital  interest  to  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
gifts  rarely  cultivated,  and  he  used  each  to  fulfil  his  deep 
purpose.  He  saw  into  the  depths  of  the  heavens  and 
painted  them  in  words  with  something  of  the  matchless 
genius  of  Turner  with  the  brush.  His  light  is  clear  and 
varied,  but  rather  cold  in  tone;  hence  he  seldom  stirs  the 
affections  of  his  readers  with  the  same  certainty  as  Keats. 
But  he  too  realised  fully  the  additional  charm  of  colour 
in  language  and  he  has  brightened  most  of  his  poems  with 
the  ethereal  atmosphere  of  the  kingdom  of  Oberon. 

Of  the  three  "  Lake  Poets "  Coleridge  alone  had  an 
overmastering  sense  of  colour ;  yet  he  did  not  match  Keats 
in  this  respect.  A  comparison  between  his  "  Christabel " 
and  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  will  suffice  to  show  the 
superiority  of  Keats  in  colour-painting.  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner"  has  a  few  passages  of  bright  and  varied  hues. 
Yet  they  are  at  the  same  time  cruder  and  more  elemental, 
not  to  say  colder  than  the  finer  perception  of  Keats. 
Perhaps  intentionally  they  have  something  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  ballad,  though  anything  less  like  an 
old  ballad  than  the  ''Ancient  Mariner,"  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.  Like  Shelley  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
German  Idealism,  which  was  no  doubt  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  his  great  poetic  power.  It  may  be  the  fact, 
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that  Goethe  was  the  first  to  hint  the  true  solution  of  the 
science  of  colour,  but  that  is  of  little  assistance  in  the 
representation  of  colour  in  verse.  Coleridge  saw,  what  he 
did  see,  with  an  intensity  of  vision,  which  now  and  then 
led  him  into  exaggeration,  whereas  his  philosophy  had  a 
contrary  tendency  to  throw  a  cold  intellectual  light  over 
his  fancy.  It  may  always  be  maintained,  that  these  two 
contrary  tendencies  were  the  result  of  deep  design  on  the 
part  of  the  poet.  But  they  sometimes  mar  the  complete 
effect  of  some  of  his  finest  word-pictures.  Still  Coleridge 
knew  the  value  of  colour  better  than  either  Southey  or 
Wordsworth,  and  he  used  it  with  considerable  skill  to 
heighten  the  creative  pictures  of  his  royal  imagination. 

The  last  singer  to  be  briefly  examined  is  Tennyson,  the 
most  finished  artist  in  colour  of  the  whole  band  of  our 
poets.  He  may  be  said  generally  to  be  deficient  in  passion 
and  lacking  in  dramatic  power.  His  "  blameless  king  " 
may  be  of  a  somewhat  colourless  perfection,  "icily  perfect" 
to  adapt  one  of  his  own  phrases.  But  he  saw  nature  with, 
an  exactness  and  an  imaginative  insight  into  her  shapes, 
her  movements  and  her  colours,  in  which  he  stands  single 
amongst  his  peers,  peers  that  is  to  say  in  genius.  His 
"  In  Memoriam  "  for  all  its  pathos  and  its  inadequate 
philosophy  of  life,  presents  a  series  of  unequalled  nature- 
pictures.  From  "  The  purple  brow  of  Olivet "  to 

All  the  silvery  gossamers, 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold, 

scarcely  a  phase  of  natural  phenomena  is  unmarked  by 
him,  while  none  perceived  by  his  keen  observation  is  in- 
adequately suggested  in  words. 

To  treat  fully  of  the  superb  colour-painting,  which  dis- 
tinguishes such  episodes  as  the  glorious  narrative  of  the 
finding  of  Arthur,  or  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  story  of 
his  "passing,"  which  runs  like  a  living  rainbow  through 
such  a  poem  as  "  Maud,"  would  fill  many  studies  devoted 
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to  this  side  of  his  genius  alone.  He  was  nature's  true 
lover;  minutely  exact  as  the  Dutch  painters,  his  imagina- 
tion was  greater  than  theirs.  Atmosphere,  the  sweet  grace 
of  womanly  beauty,  the  nobler  grandeur  of  heroic  men, 
the  flowers  and  insects  gladdening  the  country-side,  the 
birds  and  beasts  shrinking  from  human  curiosity,  the 
great  deep  with  its  lordly  eagle  and  the  gull  "with  wild 
sea-laughter,"  nay  even  the  flaunting  fashions  of  feminine 
attire,  each  in  its  turn  occupied  his  close  attention,  each 
is  portrayed  with  exquisite  fidelity. 

He  has  shown  himself  to  be  at  once  the  truest  and  most 
beautiful  of  our  nature-poets,  the  one  who,  of  all  others, 
could  catch  with  surest  subtlety  the  most  fleeting  of 
natural  phenomena.  In  this  invaluable  capacity  he  has 
conquered,  where  his  predecessors  have  fallen  short,  be- 
cause his  colour  sense  in  poetry  was  of  the  finest  kind, 
while  the  prevailing  harmony  of  his  verse  is  perfectly 
matched  by  its  pictorial  excellence.  In  my  estimate  of 
this  peculiar  gift  of  Tennyson  I  am  indulging  in  no  swell- 
ing words  of  inflated  eulogy.  In  his  delight  in  colour  he 
surpassed  Wordsworth  himself,  who  sometimes  lost  his 
perception  of  the  fleeting  tints  of  nature  in  his  spiritual 
theories  about  nature.  Let  the  reader  of  Tennyson,  who 
is  also  an  intelligent  lover  of  nature,  pay  him  his  due  of 
close  and  critical  attention,  and  he  will  find  the  truth  of 
all  that  I  have  said  abundantly  proved  in  the  long  series 
of  his  works :  he  will  perforce  confess,  "  Here  was  one, 
who  loved,  who  saw  and  who  depicted  nature  with  intimate 
knowledge,  with  supreme  artistic  refinement  and  power." 

It  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  briefly  the  results  of  this 
examination,  which  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  suggestion 
for  further  study  than  definite  conclusions.  Words  express 
colour  with  greater  purity  than  the  pigments  of  the 
artist's  box,  which  at  their  best  have  an  earthy  texture 
defying  complete  conquest.  If  they  are  used  with  nice 
judgment  and  discriminating  observation,  they  will 
summon  up  a  more  vivid  as  well  as  a  more  faithful  picture 
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to  the  mind  than  can  be  produced  even  by  the  mightiest 
painter.  It  is  not  that  the  poet  of  necessity  surpasses  the 
painter  in  genius :  it  is  because  his  medium  is  purer  and 
more  spiritual  and  consequently  more  capable  of  realising 
his  conception.  The  poet,  who  is  gifted  with  a  true  and 
penetrative  colour  sense,  has  at  least  one  supremely  im- 
portant essential  to  his  art.  It  gives  a  depth  and  richness 
to  his  language,  a  vigour  and  beauty  to  his  creations,  a 
living  glory  to  his  descriptive  passages,  which  can  come 
from  no  other  source.  When  such  a  colour  sense  is  com- 
bined with  great  genius,  it  throws  an  additional  glamour 
over  his  works,  which  exercises  an  ineffable  charm  over 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  When  it  casts  its  ever-changing 
radiance  over  poetry,  which  joins  great  genius  to  melodious 
rhythm,  nothing  further  can  be  desired.  Amongst  our 
English  poets  are  some,  who  have  united  these  three 
essentials  of  perfect  poetry :  so  they  hold  their  place 
assured  amid  the  mighty  ones  of  the  world,  whose  har- 
monious choir  makes  eternal  music  by  the  murmuring 
waters  of  Hippocrene. 


PRESTWICH  CHUBCH. 

A  NOCTURNE. 
By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

HE  clear  night  sky  is  strewn  with  silver  stars — 

Pale  flowers  that  bloom  on  Dian's  field  of  blue ; 
The  wind  is  still,  no  day's  discordance  mars, 

While  the  chaste  huntress  calmly  climbs  to  view. 

The  mists  in  white  insistent  wreaths  crawl  on, 
Making  the  meadow-land  and  stream  their  prey; 

Phoebus,  with  arrows  sheathed,  has  westward  gone, 
And  night  reveals  the  beauty  hid  by  day. 

Crowning  the  clough  the  old  church  darkly  looms, 
Ringed  by  its  hoary  beechen  body-guard; 

And  o'er  the  quiet  graves  and  mossclad  tombs, 

In  massive  strength,  the  constant  tower  keeps  ward. 


.10  UN  HAY— AMERICAN  STATESMAN  AND 
AUTHOR. 

By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

V\7HEN  Colonel  the  Hon.  John  Hay  died  in  1905 
*  (born  1838),  America  lost  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished sons.  He  was  by  turns  barrister,  journalist, 
soldier,  diplomatist,  Secretary  of  State,  poet,  essayist,  and 
historian,  and  he  made  his  mark  in  most  of  these  various 
spheres  of  action  and  studious  work. 

During  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  fought  in  the  earlier 
days,  he  was  adjutant  and  brevetted  colonel,  and  became 
aide-de-camp  to  President  Lincoln,  who  appointed  him 
Private  Secretary.  In  this  position  his  sound  judgment 
and  rare  abilities  were  soon  manifest  and  he  became  the 
President's  most  trusted  friend.  After  Lincoln's  death, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  held  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Madrid  respectively.  Thence 
returning  to  the  States  he  occupied  for  a  time,  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  editorial  chair  of 
The  New  York  Tribune.  On  the  accession  of  McKinley  to 
the  Presidency  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
(1897 — 98).  His  stay  here  extended  to  only  about  fourteen 
months,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Washington,  having  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  (equivalent  to  our  office  of 
Foreign  Secretary),  and  this  position  he  held  also  under 
President  Roosevelt  who  succeeded  McKinley. 

Strongly  Republican  in  his  political  views,  and  always 
ready  to  express  and  defend  them  on  fitting  occasion  as 
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became  a  loyal  subject  of  the  United  States,  he  was  yet  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  Mother  Country — its  history,  its 
traditions,  its  literature, — and  gladly  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  her  government  and  people.  Essentially  a 
strong  man,  he  was  large-hearted  as  well — two  of  the  main 
qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  statesman  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  politician. 

America  has  always  been  sensibly  kind  and  considerate 
towards  her  literary  men,  in  conferring  upon  them  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  appointments,  in  this  regard  putting 
to  shame  (if  that  were  possible)  the  Old-World  States, 
where  birth  and  aristocratic  rank  have  usually  the  pre- 
cedence of  literary  talent  or  genius.  I  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  Irving,  Bancroft,  Hawthorne,  Motley, 
Lowell,  Bret  Harte,  Hay  and  Reid  in  corroboration  of 
this  statement. 

With  the  exception  of  the  voluminous  "  History  of 
President  Lincoln  and  his  Times,"  written  in  collaboration 
with  Colonel  <J.  G.  Nicolay,  he  did  not  publish  much ;  but 
what  he  did  is  of  such  sterling  quality  as  to  give  him  a 
worthy  place  among  American  authors.  His  published 
works  (other  than  the  "  Lincoln  ")  consist  of  two  volumes  : 
"  Castilian  Days,"  written  in  1870,  and  "  Poems,"  issued 
in  1871.  Each  has  gone  through  a  number  of  editions. 
His  Address,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  unveiling  the 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  May 
1897 — as  eloquent  a  tribute  as  was  ever  paid  to  genius, — 
has  also  been  published. 

The  book,  "Castilian  Days,"  consists  of  a  series  of 
seventeen  Essays  on  Spanish  History  or  Story,  and  recent- 
day  life  and  manners,  written  with  unsurpassed  vividness 
of  style  and  full  of  picturesque  beauty  of  thought  and 
language,  without  any  straining  after  effect.  It  is  a  not- 
able and  charming  book,  written  by  a  man  quick  of  appre- 
hension and  who  lived  open-eyed.  Full  of  original, 
shrewd,  often  quaint  and  humorous  observation,  and  with 
a  breezy  freshness  on  every  page.  Whilst  not  sparing  the 
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faults  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  he  has  much 
to  say  about  their  admirable  qualities,  and  he  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  all  the  romance  as  well  as  the 
hospitable  kindliness,  which  are  associated  with  the  better 
side  of  the  Spanish  character.  He  is  not  backward  in 
recording  his  impressions  and  opinions  even  when  adverse ; 
but  at  the  same  time  not  sparing  in  generous  estimate 
when  that  is  deserved;  having  a  reverential  respect  for 
women,  a  kindly  sympathy  for  weak  mortals  in  their  fail- 
ings and  faults,  and  is  an  observant  as  well  as  eager 
recorder  of  the  good  which  he  finds  in  them. 

His  statesmanlike  gifts  of  penetration  and  analysis  are 
shown  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  chapter  "  On  the 
influence  of  Tradition  in  Spanish  Life,"  with  its  insight 
into  the  pressure  of  circumstance  which  moulds  human 
character ;  and  not  moulds  only,  but  which  often  contracts 
and  binds  it  in  thongs  that  are  not  to  be  untied  by  gloved 
fingers.  Some  peoples  have  been  favoured  in  having  their 
Cromwells.  Spain  has  not  been  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
When  the  deliverer  was  most  needed  he  failed  to  appear — 
for  more  obnoxious  rulers  never  lived  than  oppressed 
Spain  some  centuries  ago. 

And  it  was  not  the  Crown  alone ;  there  was  the  "  twin 
despotism  of  the  Church  and  the  King.  If  there  had  been 
dissidence  between  them  it  might  have  been  better  for  the 
people.  Their  interests  were  so  identified  that  the  dual 
tyranny  was  stronger  than  a  single  one  could  have  been." 
Intelligent  Spaniards  with  whom  Hay  conversed  on  poli- 
tical matters  often  exclaimed :  "Ah,  you  Americans  are 
happy !  You  have  no  traditions."  It  is  largely  to  these 
unworthy  traditions  of  hers  that  the  abject  condition  of 
Spain  to-day  is  due.  She  has  gradually  "sank  from  the 
position  of  ruler  of  the  world  and  queen  of  the  seas,  to 
the  place  of  a  second-rate  power  by  reason  of  the  weaken- 
ing power  of  superstition  and  bad  government,  and  because 
the  people  and  the  chieftains  had  never  learned  the  lesson 
of  law." 
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I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  I  particularly 
commend  this  chapter  in  "Castilian  Days"  to  the  studious 
attention  of  readers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  better 
day  is  dawning  for  Spain,  though  amiable  qualities  only, 
in  a  ruler,  if  otherwise  weak,  are  not  a  healthy  substitute 
for  guiding  wisdom  and  stern  rectitude.  Kingly  weakness 
is  often  harmful  enough — nay,  sometimes  as  harmful  as 
misdirected  strength. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "Spanish  Living  and  Dying," 
there  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  homely  familiarity  that 
subsists  between  master  and  servant  in  Spain :  — 

"  The  Castilian  grandee  does  not  regard  his  dignity  as  in 
danger  from  a  moment's  chat  with  a  waiter.  He  has  no 
conception  of  that  ferocious  decorum  we  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
quire from  our  men-servants  and  our  maid-servants.  The 
Spanish  servant  seems  to  regard  it  as  part  of  his  duty  to 
keep  your  spirits  gently  excited  while  you  dine,  by  the 
gossip  of  the  day.  He  joins  also  in  your  discussions,  whether 
they  touch  lightly  on  the  politics  of  the  hour,  or  plunge  pro- 
foundly into  the  depths  of  philosophic  research.  He  laughs 
at  your  wit,  and  swings  his  napkin  with  convulsions  of 
mirth  at  your  good  stories.  He  tells  you  the  history  of  his 
life  while  you  are  breaking  your  egg,  and  lays  the  story  of 
his  loves  before  you  with  your  coffee.  Yet  he  is  not  in- 
trusive. He  will  chatter  on  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  and 
when  you  are  tired  of  him  you  can  shut  him  off  with  a  word. 
There  are  few  Spanish  servants  so  uninteresting,  but  that 
you  can  find  in  them  from  time  to  time  some  sparks  of  that 
ineffable  light  which  shines  for  ever  in  Sancho  and  Figaro."1 


1  From  close  on  six  years'  residence  abroad,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  I  had  foreign  workmen  under  my  charge,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  tractable  character  of  the  Spanish  working  men.  They 
were  by  far  my  best  employees,  sober,  honest,  and  trustworthy  in  all 
respects.  A  kindly  nod  of  recognition  given  to  them  as  they  came  to 
work  in  the  early  morning  lighted  up  their  countenance  for  the  whole 
day.  Their  sobriety  is  proverbial.  Elsewhere  I  had  been  harassed  by 
drunken  reprobates  that  made  life  scarcely  worth  living — for  the  work 
I  had  in  hand  needed  close  and  constant  attention,  and  of  that  from 
them  I  was  always  doubtful.  My  experience  abroad  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  value  of  the  Spaniard  as  a  workman,  whom  I  could  trust  implicitly, 
and  my  remembrance  of  him  is  of  the  kindest. 
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Colonel  Hay  remarks  with  some  humour  that  the  poorer 
classes  in  Spain  suffer  less  from  sickness  than  their  betters. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  their  more  regular  and  active  lives, 
or  from  their  being  unable  to  pay  for  medical  attendance, 
he  is  unable  to  say.  An  ordinary  Spaniard,  he  says,  is 
sick  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  once  is  enough — 'twill 
serve. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  all  well-to-do  families  at  least, 
the  house  of  death  is  deserted  immediately  after  the 
funeral  and  remains  closed  for  many  days.  "A  luxury  of 
grief,  in  those  who  can  afford  it,  consists  in  shutting  up 
ihe  house  where  a  death  has  taken  place  and  never  suffer- 
ing it  to  be  opened  again ;  "  and  he  states  that  he  knew  of 
such  a  beautiful  house  and  wide  garden  thus  abandoned 
in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of  Madrid.  It  had 
been  the  residence  of  a  well-known  Duke  whose  wife  had 
died  there  many  years  before.  The  place  had  been  allowed 
to  run  desolate.  House  and  garden  were  given  over  to 
greenery,  decay  and  solitude,  the  vines  trailing  untended 
over  the  porch.  "  There  was  something  impressive  in  this 
spot  of  mould  and  silence,  lying  there  so  green  and  im- 
placable in  the  very  heart  of  a  great  and  noisy  city.  The 
Duke  lived  in  Paris  leading  the  rattling  life  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  He  never  would  sell  or  let  that  Madrid  house." 
And,  adds  our  author,  with  fine  poetic  feeling:  — 

"  Perhaps  in  his  heart  also,  that  battered  thoroughfare 
worn  by  the  pattering  boots  of  Mabille  and  the  Bois,  and  the 
Quartier  Breda,  there  was  a  green  spot  sacred  to  memory 
and  silence,  where  no  footfall  should  ever  light,  where  no 
living  voice  should  ever  be  heard,  shut  out  from  the  world 
and  its  cares  and  its  pleasures,  where  through  the  gloom  of 
dead  days  lie  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  white  hand,  a  flash 
of  a  dark  eye,  the  rustle  of  a  trailing  robe,  and  feel  sweeping 
over  him  the  old  magic  of  love's  young  dream,  softening  his 
fancy  to  tender  regret  and  his  eyes  to  a  happy  mist, 

'  Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden  green 
Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain.' " 
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His  chapter  on  Tauromachy — the  practice  of  Bull- 
fighting, the  enthralling  pastime  of  Spaniards  from  the 
lowest  peasant  to  the  proudest  grandee — is  a  masterpiece 
of  descriptive  writing.  He  is  of  opinion  that  "It  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  bull-fight  which  so  endears  it  to  the 
Spanish  heart.  It  is  to  them  conclusive  proof  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  both  the  human  and  taurine  species  in 
Spain.  The  eminent  torero,  Pepe  Illo,  said  :  '  The  love 
of  bulls  is  inherent  in  man,  especially  in  the  Spaniard, 
because,'  adds  Pepe,  with  that  modesty  which  forms  so 
charming  a  trait  of  the  Iberian  character,  '  the  Spanish 
men  are  so  much  more  brave  than  all  other  men,  as  the 
Spanish  bull  is  more  savage  and  valiant  than  all  other 
bulls.'  The  sport  permeates  the  national  life ;  it  is  woven 
into  the  tapestry  of  palaces,  and  rudely  stamped  on  the 
handkerchief  of  the  peasant.  It  is  the  favourite  game  of 
children  in  the  street." 

And  he  adds  a  charming  touch  illustrative  of  the 
domestic  life  of  royalty:  "Spain  was  thrilled  with  joy 
recently 1  on  reading  in  its  Paris  correspondence  that  when 
the  exiled  Prince  of  Asturias  went  for  a  half-holiday  to 
visit  his  Imperial  comrade  at  the  Tuileries,  the  urchins 
had  a  game  of  '  toro '  on  the  terrace,  admirably  conducted 
by  the  little  Bourbon  and  followed  up  with  great  spirit  by 
the  little  Montigo-Bonaparte." 

When  the  day  of  "the  festival  of  bulls"  has  dawned 
there  in  Madrid,  great  is  the  excitement  among  the  popu- 
lace ;  all  faces  being  turned  towards  the  Coliseum.  "There 
in  the  centre  is  the  sanded  arena,  surrounded  by  a  high 
barrier.  Around  this  rises  the  graded  succession  of  stone 
benches  for  the  people;  then  numbered  seats  for  the 
connoisseurs ;  and  above,  a  row  of  boxes  extending  around 
the  circle.  The  building  holds,  when  full,  some  fourteen 
thousand  persons,  and  there  is  rarely  any  vacant  place." 

The  scene  on  entering  the  building  recalled  to  the  mind 
of  the  visitor,  with  all  the  vividness  of  life,  the  Coliseum 
1  This  was  written  in  1870. 
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of  Rome  and  the  Amphitheatres  of  Capua  and  Pompeii. 
Here,  before  him,  was  the  classic  arena,  and  here  the  same 
crowd,  "sitting  expectant  under  the  blue  sky  in  the  hot 
glare  of  the  South,  while  the  doomed  captives  of  Dacia  or 
the  sectaries  of  Judea  commended  their  souls  to  the 
Gods  of  the  Danube,  or  the  Crucified  of  Galilee." 

Then  follows  his  realistic  description  of  the  tragedy,  for 
it  is  nothing  less — not  the  make-believe  as  in  a  play,  but 
the  tragic  reality  exhibited  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  The  glorious  brute,  suddenly  shot  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  dazzling  light  of  the  arena,  is  doomed 
to  death  from  the  beginning,  when  the  thousands  of 
staring  eyes  have  sufficiently  gloated  over  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  the  sore  wounding  of  both  bull  and  horses. 
And  here  is  a  strange  fact  to  be  noted  :  — 

"  The  more  power  of  reason  the  bull  has,  the  worse  opinion 
the  Spaniard  has  of  him.  A  stupid  creature  who  rushes 
blindly  on  the  sword  of  the  Matador  is  an  animal  after  his 
own  heart.  But  if  there  is  one  into  whose  brute  brain  some 
glimmer  of  the  awful  truth  has  come — and  this  happens 
sometimes, — if  he  feels  the  solemn  question  at  issue  between 
him  and  his  enemy,  if  he  eyes  the  man  and  not  the  flag,  if  he 
refuses  to  be  fooled  by  the  waving  lure,  but  keeps  all  his 
strength  and  all  his  faculties  for  his  own  defence,  the  soul 
of  the  Spaniard  rises  up  in  hate  and  loathing.  He  calls  on 
the  Matador  to  kill  him  any  way.  If  he  will  not  rush  at  the 
flag,  the  crowd  shout  for  the  demi-lune,  and  the  noble  brute 
is  houghed  from  behind,  and  your  soul  grows  sick  with  shame 
of  human  nature,  at  the  hellish  glee  with  which  they  watch 
him  hobbling  on  his  severed  legs." 

And  yet,  though  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  these  bull- 
fighters are  all  very  pious,  and  glad  to  curry  favour  with 
the  saints  by  attributing  every  success  to  their  inter- 
vention. 

"At  every  bull  ring  there  is  a  little  chapel  in  the  refresh- 
ment room  where  these  devout  ruffians  can  toss  off  a  prayer 
or  two  in  the  intervals  of  work.  A  priest  is  always  at  hand 
with  a  consecrated  wafer,  to  visa  the  torero's  passport  who 
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has  to  start  suddenly  for  Paradise.  It  is  not  exactly  regular, 
but  the  ring  has  built  many  churches  and  endowed  many 
chapels  and  must  not  be  too  rigidly  regarded.  In  many 
places  the  chief  boxes  are  reserved  for  the  clergy,  and  prayers 
are  hurried  through  an  hour  earlier  on  the  day  of  combat." 

I  adhere  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  the  Spaniard,  and  I  could  have  enlarged  on  that 
subject.  The  picture  of  the  bull-fight  revolts  me,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  inconsistency  of 
character  which  it  reveals ;  neither  does  our  Author 
adequately  account  for  it.  As  for  the  deep  interest  which 
the  clergy  are  declared  to  take  in  the  business,  it  appears 
to  me  that  some  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Christ  will 
need  to  have  handy  a  good  pailful  of  thick  whitewash  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  subject  is  not  a  savoury  one  to  dwell  on.  Turn  we 
rather  to  kindlier  themes.  The  birthplace  and  the  haunts 
of  Cervantes  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  the  place  where  his 
ashes  rest  in  the  Convent  of  the  Trinitarians  in  Madrid, 
are  a  dearer  memory  to  me  now  than  ever  before.  Re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  the  great  Spanish  Novelist  and 
Prince  of  genial  Satirists,  after  his  many  years'  struggle 
with  dire  poverty,  Hay  very  finely  says :  "  He  had  fixed 
his  departure  for  Sunday,  April  17th,  but  waited  six  days 
for  Shakespeare,  and  the  two  greatest  souls  of  that  age 
went  into  the  unknown  together,  on  April  23rd,  1616." 

One  of  the  chapters,  and  not  the  least  interesting,  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Royal  Museum,  the  great 
Picture  Gallery  of  Madrid  and  its  contents.  This  collec- 
tion of  paintings  has  no  equal.  The  Spaniard's  boast  may 
for  once  be  taken  without  question :  that  it  is  the  noblest 
collection  of  Old  Masters  in  the  world.  The  pictures  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  in  number,  and  here  are  the  great 
names  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Paul  Veronese,  Rubens,  Claude  Lorrain,  Albert  Durer, 
Yan  Dyck,  Teniers,  Velazquez,  Murillo  and  Ribera; 
the  finest  examples  of  each  of  these  is  in  almost  plethoric 
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abundance,  and  every  painting  a  masterpiece.  How  the 
collection  was  got  together  Hay  explains  in  detail,  and 
the  story  is  an  absorbing  one.  He  concludes  with  a  note 
of  regret  touched  with  fine  feeling,  when  he  says:  — 

"  You  cannot  survey  the  work  of  Van  Dyck,  so  full  of  deep 
suggestion,  showing  an  intellect  so  vivid  and  so  refined,  a 
mastery  of  processes  so  thorough  and  so  intelligent,  without 
the  old  wonder  of  what  he  would  have  done  in  ripe  age  and 
the  old  regret  for  the  early  dead — as  Edgar  Poe  sings,  the 
doubly  dead  in  that  they  died  so  young.  We  are  tempted  to 
lift  the  veil  that  hides  the  unknown,  at  least  with  the  furtive 
hand  of  conjecture;  to  imagine  a  field  of  unquenched  activity 
where  the  early  dead,  free  from  the  clogs  and  trammels  of 
the  lower  world,  may  follow  out  the  impulses  of  their  diviner 
nature — where  Andrea  has  no  wife,  and  Raphael  and  Van 
Dyck  no  disease,  and  where  Keats  and  Shelley  have  all 
eternity  for  their  lofty  rhyme." 

If  ever  I  retire  to  a  "  Castle  in  Spain,"  I  think  it  shall 
be  to  Segovia,  after  reading  Colonel  Hay's  description  of 
that  city  and  its  surroundings — sleeping  in  "  the  finest  air 
and  the  clearest  sunshine  that  ever  shone " ;  and  were  I  a 
multi-millionaire,  I  might  be  tempted  to  try  and  resuscitate 
its  faded  glories,  but  with  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
later  time. 

For  readers  desiring  to  gain  a  sufficing  glimpse  of 
Spanish  history,  affairs  and  character,  and  who  have  not 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  peruse  more  elaborate 
works  for  that  purpose,  there  is  no  more  delightful  and 
inspiring  book  than  "  Castilian  Days,"  with  its  bright, 
lucid,  and  thoughtful  descriptions  and  reflections,  and 
never  a  dull  page.  It  is  a  book  to  have  and  to  cherish. 

Colonel  Hay's  volume  of  Poems,  published  in  1871, 
comprises  "The  Pike  County  Ballads,"  "Wanderlieder," 
"  New  and  Old,"  and  a  number  of  translations  from  Heine 
and  others. 

The  "  Wanderlieder  "  are  poems  on  subjects  and  scenes 
foreign  to  America,  that  were  encountered  or  that  pre- 
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sented  themselves  to  his  mind  during  his  residence  abroad 
as  a  representative  of  his  country  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
They  are  vivid  pictures  by  a  cultured  and  clear-sighted 
observer  of  men,  manners  and  scenery,  with  much  fine 
word-painting  and  insight  into  character.  "  Sunrise  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,"  written  in  1865,  the  first  piece 
in  "  Wanderlieder,"  is  a  noble  poem  reviving  some  of  the 
sad  memories  in  the  life  of  la  belle  France;  with  some- 
thing of  prophetic  strain,  giving  expression  to  the  Poet's 
vision  of  the  future  of  that  country,  not  sparing  the 
usurper  who  at  that  hour  occupied  the  imperial  throne. 
"  The  Sphinx  of  the  Tuileries  "  is  a  poem  still  more  bitter 
in  its  denunciation  of  '  The  Man  of  December."  But  he 
declares :  — 

The  people  will  come  to  their  own  at  last — 
God  is  not  mocked  for  ever. 

A  few  years  later,  not  without  blood  and  terror  and  much 
loss  of  treasure,  the  people  did  come  to  their  own. 

But  I  need  not  comment  on  the  other  poems  in  the 
"Wanderlieder,"  "The  Monks  of  Basle,"  "On  Pitz 
Languard,"  "  Ernst  of  Edelshiem,"  "  My  Castle  in  Spain," 
"A  Woman's  Love,"  and  the  rest,  all  told  with  true  feel- 
ing, humorous  or  pathetic,  as  befits  the  several  themes, 
and  in  faultless  verse. 

There  is  an  easy,  pleasant  swing  in  his  Poems  "  New 
and  Old,"  and  this  imparts  a  corresponding  elation  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Even  when  he  is  dealing  with  a 
serious  subject,  a  kind  of  cheerful  sadness  is  infused  into 
his  lines.  The  little  poem,  "A  Phylactery"  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean  :  — 

A  PHYLACTERY. 

Wise  men  I  hold  those  rakes  of  old 

Who,  as  we  read  in  antique  story 
When  lyres  were  struck  and  wine  was  poured, 
Set  the  white  Death's  Head  on  the  board — 

Memento  mori. 
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Love  well !  love  truly  !  and  love  fast ! 

True  love  evades  the  dilatory. 
Life's  bloom  flares  like  a  meteor  past; 
A  joy  so  dazzling  cannot  last — 

Memento  mori. 

Stop  not  to  pluck  the  leaves  of  bay 

That  greenly  deck  the  path  of  glory, 

The  wreath  will  wither  if  you  stay, 

So  pass  along  your  earnest  way — 
Memento  mori. 

Hear  but  not  heed,  though  wild  and  shrill, 

The  cries  of  faction  transitory ; 
Cleave  to  your  good,  eschew  your  ill, 
A  Hundred  Years  and  all  is  still — 

Memento  mori. 

When  old  age  comes  with  muffled  drums, 

That  beat  to  sleep  our  tired  life's  story, 
On  thoughts  of  dying  (Rest  is  good !) 
Like  old  snakes  coiled  i'  the  sun,  we  brood — 
Memento  mori. 

And  again  in  the  charming  lyric,  "On  the  Bluff," 
(pray,  pardon  my  quoting — I  cannot  resist  it.  I  would 
have  you  share  in  my  enjoyment) :  — 

0  grandly-flowing  River ! 

O  silver-gliding  River  ! 

Thy  springing  willows  shiver 

In  the  sunset  as  of  old ; 
To  shiver  in  the  silence 
Of  the  willow-whitened  islands, 
While  the  sun-bars  and  the  sand-bars 

Fill  air  and  wave  with  gold. 

0  gay,  oblivious  River  ! 
0  sunset-kindled  River ! 
Do  you  remember  ever 

The  eyes  and  sky  so  blue 
On  a  summer  day  that  shone  here, 
When  we  were  all  alone  here, 
And  the  blue  eyes  were  too  wise 

To  speak  the  love  they  knew  I 
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0  stern  impassive  River  ! 
0  still  unanswering  River  ! 
The  shivering  willows  quiver 

As  the  night-winds  moan  and  rave. 
From  the  past  a  voice  is  calling, 
From  heaven  a  star  is  falling, 
And  dew  swells  in  the  bluebells 

Above  her  hillside  grave. 

I  think  that  in  the  lines  of  these  two  poems  you  will  have 
recognised  the  strain  of  cheerful  sadness  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  And  also  that  appeal  to  the  emotional  which 
helps  us  to  realise  much  that  is  bygone  in  each  of  our  own 
lives. 

Let  me  commend  another  excellent  poem,  "  Religion 
and  Doctrine,"  founded  on  the  story  from  St.  John, 
chapter  ix,  of  the  blind  man  to  whom  Jesus  gave  sight  on 
the  Sabbath  Day.  In  striking  beauty  and  dignity  of 
phrase  and  powerful  in  its  simplicity,  it  has  few  rivals. 

The  "  Pike  County  Ballads,"  six  in  number,  are  purely 
American,  and  in  the  style  so  largely  adopted  by  Bret 
Harte  and  other  writers,  the  stories  being  told  in  dialect 
through  the  mouths  of  uneducated  and  often  unsophistic- 
ated but  always  strong-minded  and  strong-willed,  men  of 
the  pioneer  and  backwoodsman  type,  of  miners  in  the 
gorges  out  West,  or  sailor-engineers  and  pilots  on  the 
Mississippi  and  other  river  steam-boats.  All  the  ballads 
are  short,  original,  powerful  in  quality,  and  told  with  a 
grim  humour  and  pathos  that  are  irresistible.  So  far  as 
I  know,  lie  was  the  first  American  writer  of  this  class  of 
ballad. 

Of  these  dialect  poems,  "Jim  Bludso,"  "Little  Breeches," 
and  "Banty  Tim,"  are  the  best  known,  but  they  are  all 
good.  Jim  Bludso  was  engineer  of  the  "  Prairie  Belle," 
one  of  the  Mississippi  steam-boats.  He  was  no  saint, 
wasn't  Jim,  and  indeed  all  the  engineers  of  these  vessels 
were  pretty  much  alike. 
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A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 
And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row, 

But  he  never  funked,  and  he  never  lied, — 
I  reckon  he  never  know'd  how. 

And  all  the  religion  he  had  was  to  treat  his  engine  well 
and  never  be  passed  on  the  river,  although  his  was  the 
oldest  craft  on  the  line.  All  boats  on  the  Mississippi  have 
their  day,  and  the  "  Prairie  Belle  "  was  no  exception, 
but— 

If  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire, — 

A  thousand  times  he  swore, 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
'Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

One  night  there  came  a  better  boat  in  Jim's  wake,  but  the 
"  Belle  "  wouldn't  be  passed.  Jim  fired  up,  cramming  the 
furnace  with  rosin  and  pine,  and  so  she  came  tearing 
along  "  with  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve/'  But  the 
fire  burst  out  and  burnt  a  hole  in  her  hull.  Quick  as  a 
flash  she  turned  and  made  for  the  bank, — 

There  was  runnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled  out, 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
"  I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

'Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore." 

The  passengers  heard  Jim's  voice  and  they  had  trust  in 
his  "cussedness"  that  he  would  keep  his  word, — 

And,  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell, — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  weren't  no  saint — but  at  jedgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing, — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then ; 
And  Christ  ain't  agoing  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 
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"Little  Breeches"  is  the  story  of  a  runaway  team  in  a 
snowstorm,  a  four-year-old  child  being  on  the  wagon. 
The  father,  relating  the  story,  says  :  — 

I  don't  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  ain't  had  no  show; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin'  tight  grip,  sir, 

On  the  handful  o'  things  I  know. 
I  don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets, 

And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
But  I  b'lieve  in  God  and  the  angels 

Ever  sence  one  night  last  spring. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  called,  as  he  relates,  at 
"Taggarts"  for  "a  jug  of  molasses,"  and  left  the  team 
standing  at  the  door;  and  whilst  there  the  horses  took 
fright  and  bolted  with  the  child.  Near  and  far  with 
torches  they  searched  the  prairie.  At  last  they  "struck 
horses  and  wagon,  snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
upset,  dead  beat,"  but  no  Little  Breeches  was  there. 
Farther  on  they  came  to  a  sheep-fold  where  the  lambs 
were  shut  in  for  the  night,  and  there  sat  the  child  huddled 
among  them,  and  "  as  peart  as  ever  you  see." 

How  did  he  get  thar  ?     Angels, 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm, 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  totted  him 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child, 

And  fetching  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  The  Throne. 

At  first  blush  the  last  lines  seem  irreverent  or  something 
worse ;  but  are  they  really  so  ?  Are  they  not  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  rebuke  of  the  conventional  religionist  view  of 
the  functions  of  the  Angelic  Hosts  ?  Many  of  us,  I  fear, 
are  hidebound  by  tradition,  and  anything  that  disturbs 
preconceived  notions,  implanted  by  early  associations, 
comes  upon  us  with  a  shock.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
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oftener  remember  Him  whose  state  is  Kingly,  and  of  the 
eager  messengers  who,  at  His  bidding,  speed  and  post  o'er 
land  and  ocean  fulfilling  His  merciful  behests?  Our 
ideas  of  the  heavenly  hosts  are  apt  to  be  tinged  with  the 
formulae  of  Oriental  and  Pagan  barbaric  state,  rather  than 
with  the  all-embracing  beneficence  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Poet  for  remind- 
ing us  of  the  fact.  As  Thomas  Fuller  says  in  his  quaint 
way :  "  I  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  some,  who,  as  if  they 
were  lord-marshals  of  the  angels,  place  them  in  ranks  and 
files.  Let  us  not  believe  them  here,  but  rather  go  to 
heaven  to  confute  them."  1 

He  has  no  ears  for  the  Heavenly  voice 
Whose  soul  is  the  slave  of  creed. 

In  the  Pike  County  Ballads,  in  "Jim  Bludso,"  '  Little 
Breeches,"  "  Sergeant  Tilmon  Joy"  in  "Banty  Tim,"  and 
"  Golyer,"  we  have  characters  that  stand  out  in  the  dialect 
verse  of  last  century,  and  that  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
this. 

The  emotional  is  the  predominant  note  in  Hay's  poetry. 
In  verse  of  this  kind  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a 
descent  to  a  bathetic  level.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  that 
here.  Whatever  the  subject  of  his  muse,  he  never  descends 
from  the  elevation  which  he  strikes  at  the  outset.  On  the 
contrary,  the  strain,  like  a  mountain  stream,  gathers 
strength  as  it  proceeds.  Hay  never  soars  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  average  mortal.  He  knows  his  own  powers  exactly, 
and  has  the  good  sense  and  modesty  to  not  over-tax  them. 
The  swallow-flight  contents  him.  This  is  saying  that  he 
is  not  of  the  great  sons  of  song.  Neither  is  he.  We  make 
no  claim  of  that  kind  on  his  behalf.  He  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  such  a  claim.  But  there 
are  gracious  poets  whose  words  we  would  not  barter  for 
many  a  loftier  strain.  The  loftier  strain  often  appeals  to 

1  Holy  State,  Book  ii,  chapter  iv. 
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the  intellect  alone;  the  other  makes  appeal  to  the  heart, 
touching  the  finer  chords  of  our  nature,  and  its  influence 
is  benign.  The  less  is  often  the  greater,  in  spite  of  the 
mathematicians.  One  may  venture  remarks  of  this  kind 
by  way  of  protest,  and  on  behalf  of  the  great  Public 
who  can  enjoy  poetry  that  is  not  obscure,  but 
which  can  and  does  give  untold  pleasure,  and  that 
never  awakens  disgust  by  any  pretentious  and  gasp- 
ing high-falutin  so  characteristic  of  many  present-day 
aspirants  to  poetic  fame — and  often  worthy  aspirants,  too. 
If  these  would  be  content  to  soar  within  the  ken  of  ordin- 
ary mortals  (Philistines  if  you  will  have  it)  and  devote 
their  talents  to  homelier  but  not  less  poetical  themes ;  or 
treat  their  lofty  themes  in  a  homelier  way,  their  verses 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  outlasting  their  writers' 
life. 

One  feels,  somehow,  in  reading  Hay  that  he  had  "An 
unconquerable  soul."  But  he  had  also  the  good  sense  not 
to  make  a  brag  of  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  to  whom 
one's  unconquerable  soul  is  due  and  give  a  wide  berth  to 
anything  like  boasting — not  to  mention  defiance.  At  the 
strongest,  we — the  strongest  of  us — are  but  weak  mortals. 


A  QUESTION  OF  FATE. 
By  J.  EEDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

T.   IFE  and  literature  are  full  of  conclusions  that,  outside 
a   very   limited    scope,    men    are    like    straws    on    a 
stream :   the  sport  of  fortune — the  playthings  of  destiny. 
The  Persian  poet,  Omar  Khayyam,  says  of  this  life  :  — 

Tis  all  a  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days 
Where  Destiny  with  men  for  Pieces  plays : 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  mates,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays. 

In  Pippa's  first  song  Browning  declares :  — 

God's  puppets,  best  and  worst 
Are  we,  there  is  no  last  or  first. 

Tennyson,  more  hesitatingly,  affirms  and  enquires, 

We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and  Beauty  fair  in  her 

flower, 
Do  we  move  ourselves  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen  hand  at 

a  game 
That  pushes  us  off  from  the  board,  and  others  ever  succeed  ? 

Shakespeare  tells  us  that 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should  teach  us, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
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In  Spenser  we  read  :  — 

What  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 
Of  Chance,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway, 
But  that  thereby  doth  find  and  plainly  feel 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruel  sports  to  many  men's  decay. 

The  author  of  "Dow's  Flat,"  and  "Fate,"  is  quite  con- 
vinced that  bad  or  good  luck  is  dealt  out  to  mankind  in  a 
very  haphazard  way,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  those  who  are  signally  chosen  to  enjoy  or 
suffer  fortune's  smiles  or  frowns.  Indeed,  most  poets  have 
allusions  and  speculations,  more  or  less  numerous,  to  this 
enthralling  and  mysterious  question,  and  no  writer  in 
modern  days  has  treated  it  with  greater  freedom,  insight 
and  amplitude  than  Robert  Browning,  for  whom  the 
subject  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  fascination.  Not- 
ably is  this  seen  in  the  long  serio-comic  monologue  called 
"  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium,"  where  the  theme  of  special 
interposition  is  treated  in  all  its  bearings,  and  with  the 
same  careful  examination  that  the  facets  of  a  suspected 
diamond  undergo  when  turned  to  the  light  in  search  of  a 
flaw.  One  quotation  will  give  an  indication  of  its  drift, 
and  style  of  reasoning,  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that  in 
this  matter  we  are  continually  being  brought  up  against  a 
blank  wall. 

.     .     .     .     be  it  true  or  false, 

Each  thing  may  have  two  uses.     What's  a  star  ? 

A  world  or  a  world's  sun :  does'nt  it  serve 

As  taper  also,  time-piece,  weather-glass, 

And  almanac  ?     Are  stars  not  set  for  signs 

When  we  should  shear  our  sheep,  sow  corn,  prune  trees  ? 

The  Bible  says  so. 

Well,  I  add  one  use 

To  all  the  acknowledged  uses,  and  declare 

If  I  spy  Charles's  Wain  at  twelve  to-night, 

It  warns  me,  "  Go,  nor  lose  another  day, 

And  have  your  hair  cut,  Sludge!  "     You  laugh,  and  why? 

Were  such  a  sign  too  hard  for  God  to  give? 

No:  but  Sludge  seems  too  little  for  such  grace: 

Thank  you,  sir  !     So  you  think,  so  does  not  Sludge ! 
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The  whole  poem  is  a  tissue  of  close  argument,  but,  finally, 
the  reader  is  left  to  conclude  for  himself  where  char- 
latanism ends  and  genuine  faith  begins;  and  how  far 
Providence  interferes  in  the  superlatively  great  and 
infinitely  little  of  this  life's  activities. 

In  Emerson's  "  English  Traits,"  there  is  a  significant 
passage  describing  an  interview  with  Carlyle  at  Craigen- 
puttock.  He  says :  "  We  went  out  to  walk  over  long 
hills.  There  we  sat  down,  and  talked  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  was  not  Carlyle's  fault  that  we  talked  on 
that  topic,  for  he  had  the  natural  disinclination  of  every 
nimble  spirit  to  bruise  itself  against  walls,  and  did  not 
like  to  place  himself  where  no  step  can  be  taken:  But  he 
was  honest  and  true,  and  cognizant  of  the  subtle  links 
that  bind  ages  together,  and  saw  how  every  event  affects 
all  the  future.  '  Christ  died  on  the  tree ;  that  built 
Dunscore  Kirk  yonder ;  that  brought  you  and  me  together. 
Time  has  only  a  relative  existence.' " 

When  we  go  farther  afield  to  the  literature  of  the  East, 
the  atmosphere  is  almost  always  that  of  the  imperative 
mood.  The  Oriental  mind  is  saturated  with  fatalism.  We 
continually  hear  the  wind  of  destiny  blowing,  now  here, 
now  there.  In  that  marvellous  poetic  drama,  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  central  figure  suffers  from  a  series  of  disasters  he 
did  nothing  to  cause,  and  that  no  possible  effort  of  his 
own  could  avert  or  prevent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
prophet  Jonah  went  down  to  Joppa  to  escape  from  going 
to  Nineveh,  he  quickly  learned  the  lesson  how  futile  it  is 
for  man  to  strive  against  the  inevitable.  And  in  both 
cases  moral  qualities  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  result. 
But  let  us  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  own  day  for  illustra- 
tions, for  in  this  enquiry  centuries  do  not  count,  though 
the  revolving  suns  have  dispelled  many  mists  that  hid  the 
truth  in  by-gone  ages.  Almost  unconsciously  men  every- 
where betray  their  belief  in  over-ruling  supernatural 
agencies.  Nor  is  it  visionaries  or  imaginative  persons 
alone  who  express  it  in  speech  or  action.  Richard  Cobden, 
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by  common  consent  the  most  sensible  man  and  politician 
of  bis  day,  in  tbe  widest  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  found 
that  his  private  affairs,  at  the  height  of  the  Corn  Law 
agitation,  were  in  a  desperate  state.  At  this  crisis  he 
consulted  a  few  friends  and  came  to  the  decision  that 
unless  Fortune  turned  her  wheel  in  his  favour,  he  would 
be  obliged,  when  the  goal  of  his  desire  was  well  within 
view,  to  forsake  his  political  career  and  attend  to  his  own 
business.  That  year,  the  wettest  Autumn  ever  known, 
utterly  destroyed  the  Irish  potato  crop,  and  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  "  rained  the  Corn  Laws  away."  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  the  direct  result  was  that  Ireland 
lost  three  million  inhabitants  from  starvation  and  emigra- 
tion in  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Cobden  kept  his 
place  in  Parliament,  and  afterwards  wrote  this  remarkable 
letter  •:  — 

I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and  our  good  friends,  Potter 
and  Ash  worth,  and  of  the  anomalous  position  in  which  I  was 
left  when  our  consultations  ended  last  Autumn.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  potato  panic,  which  dawned  upon  us  within  a 
few  weeks  after  we  cam©  to  the  wise  decision  respecting  my 
own  course  of  action,  I  should  then  have  been  bound  by  the 
necessity  of  circumstances  to  have  abandoned  my  public 
career.  That  providential  dispensation  opened  out  a  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  termination  of  our  agitation,  which  has  not 
been  disappointed. 

Leaving  out  entirely  the  political  and  economic  issues  in- 
volved, that  epistle  conclusively  shows  the  modern  Man- 
chester business  man's  attitude  of  mind  was  precisely  that 
of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  and  proves  that  on  one  subject  the 
mind  is  like  a  traveller,  lost  in  the  desert,  who  goes  round 
and  round  in  circles,  and  continually  comes  back  to  the 
same  place.  In  legend  and  tradition,  in  history,  in  bio- 
graphy, in  the  gossip  of  the  market-place,  in  the  fireside 
confidences  of  your  neighbour,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
this  stationary  mental  outlook.  We  smile  at  the  sooth- 
sayers and  astrologers  of  old,  and  pity  the  darkness  of  the 
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Middle  Ages;  but  when  a  man  is  unusually  prosperous, 
you  often  hear  people  say :  He  was  born  under  a  lucky 
star;  he  is  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune;  everything  he 
touches  turns  out  successful.  If  an  ambitious  project  of 
their  own  ends  in  failure,  they  console  themselves  with 
some  such  proverb  as :  Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

Undoubtedly  the  tendency  of  modern  education  is  to 
minimise  the  effect  of  this  superstitious  regard.  Yet 
many  highly  cultured  strong-minded  men,  if  you  watch 
them  closely,  show  a  strong  dislike  to  walking  under 
ladders,  spilling  salt,  seeing  the  new  moon  through  glass, 
turning  back,  being  married  in  May,  or  dining  thirteen 
at  table.  A  vague,  undefined  fear  of  consequences  they 
cannot  either  foresee  or  prevent,  is  ever  present,  like  the 
Discourager  of  Hesitancy  in  the  tale,  and,  naturally,  they 
prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  even  of  a  superstition.  They 
may  affect  to  despise  the  weakness,  but  none  the  less,  it 
materially  modifies  their  views,  and  regulates  their  con- 
duct. And  no  one  is  entirely  free  from  this  thraldom. 
The  only  difference  between  an  Oxford  Professor  and  a 
Fiji  Islander  is  simply  one  of  degree. 

In  ordinary  daily  experience  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pass 
from  morning  to  night ;  to  take  a  long  journey,  or  read  a 
newspaper,  without  finding  confirmation  that  an  invisible 
mysterious  power,  by  whatever  name  known — fate  or 
chance, — does  sometimes  interfere,  in  great  things  and 
small,  in  the  multifarious  actions  and  concerns  of  man- 
kind. The  temples  erected  to  Fortune  in  these  days  are 
few,  but  believers  are  like  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
possessors  of  mascots  and  charms;  the  educated  women  in 
society  who  consult  palmists,  and  cross  the  hands  of 
ignorant  gypsies  with  silver ;  the  gamblers  and  speculators 
on  the  race  course  and  stock  exchange;  the  soldier  who 
talks  about  the  fortune  of  war ;  the  sailor  who  sings  :  — 

There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 
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but  abhors  leaving  port  on  Friday,  are  all,  in  different 
ways,  expressing  the  same  faith.  There  are  people  who 
profess  not  to  believe  that  any  supernatural  power  does 
operate  in  human  affairs,  but  the  almost  universal  opinion 
on  this  subject  is  admirably  voiced  in  a  few  stanzas  of  that 
exceedingly  clever  poem,  "Dipsychus,"  beginning  :  "There 
is  no  God,  the  wicked  saith." 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  world  goes  well  with  us,  we 
occasionally  forget  in  practice  how  mutable  and  unstable 
mundane  things  are.  We  have  been  taught  that  order  is 
heaven's  first  law :  we  feel  sure  that  a  well-ascertained 
cause  will  always  produce  the  same  effect.  The  earth  is 
solid  under  our  feet,  the  sky  overhead  is  clear,  and  we 
are  content  to  believe  in,  and  rely  upon,  our  own  skill, 
foresight,  and  prudence,  to  attain  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  and  to  which  our  mind  is  bent,  and  our  hand  set. 
Yesterday  we  laid  our  plans,  to-day  they  will  mature, 
to-morrow  we  shall  reap  the  reward.  The  morrow  certainly 
comes,  but  not  so  surely  our  expected  guerdon.  While  we 
were  working  in  fancied  security,  fate  was  lying  in  wait 
to  strike,  and  when  the  blow  fell,  life  looked  less  like  a 
sum  in  arithmetic  where  the  answer  can  be  proved,  and 
more  like  a  game  with  marked  cards  than  we  had  pre- 
viously thought. 

In  the  greatest  novel  of  the  last  century,  "Les  Miser- 
ables,"  Victor  Hugo  shows  that  Napoleon,  by  every  known 
rule  of  warfare,  ought  to  have  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
But  on  that  eventful  day,  fate  and  the  emperor  were  not 
in  unison.  After  describing  in  picturesque  and  dramatic 
detail  the  fluctuating  episodes  of  the  battle,  the  author 
goes  on  to  say  :  — 

What  we  admire  before  all,  in  an  encounter  like  Waterloo, 
is  the  prodigious  skill  of  chance.  The  night  rain,  the  wall 
of  Hbugomont,  the  hollow  way  of  Ohain,  Grouchy  deaf  to  the 
cannon,  Napoleon's  guide  deceiving  him,  Billow's  guide  en- 
lightening him — all  this  cataclysm  is  marvellously  managed. 
Let  us,  then,  speak  of  Waterloo  coldly  from  both  sides,  and 
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render  to  chance  the  things  that  belong  to  chance,  and  to 
God  what  is  God's.  The  shadow  of  a  mighty  right  hand  is 
cast  over  Waterloo;  it  is  the  day  of  destiny,  and  the  force 
which  is  above  man  produced  that  day.  Was  it  possible  for 
Napoleon  to  win  the  battle?  We  answer  in  the  negative. 
Why?  On  account  of  Wellington?  on  account  of  13  Richer? 
No,  on  account  of  God.  Napoleon  had  been  denounced  in 
infinitude,  and  his  fate  was  decided.  The  disappearance  of 
the  great  man  was  necessary  for  the  advent  of  the  great  age, 
and  He  who  cannot  be  answered  undertook  the  task.  And 
these  things  took  place,  and  the  master  of  Europe  was  put 
in  a  cage,  and  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  earth  changed 
places,  because  on  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  day,  a  peasant 
boy  said  to  a  Prussian  in  a  wood,  "  Go  this  way,  and  not 
that," 

With  equal  truth  it  can  be  said  that  the  face  of  Europe 
was  changed  by  the  flash  of  lightening  which,  without 
warning,  killed  Martin  Luther's  fellow-student,  when 
both  were  standing  together  in  a  field.  That  Luther  saw 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  thunderbolt  that  took  the  life  of 
his  friend,  and  spared  him,  is  undoubted  :  but  if  the  great 
Eeformer,  whose  after  years  were  spent  in  thundering 
against  religious  abuses,  was  preserved  for  that  special 
purpose,  in  what  light  are  we  to  look  on  the  fate  of  his 
companion?  When  a  curate  once  reported  himself  as 
providentially  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Amazon,  Arch- 
bishop Whately  said  :  Am  I  to  understand  that  all  less 
fortunate  passengers  were  providentially  drowned? 

The  more  we  consider  the  problem,  the  more  complex 
and  inscrutable  it  becomes.  A  pleasure  yacht,  in  company 
with  others,  is  sailing  on  an  inland  lake.  Suddenly,  the 
wind  swoops  down  from  a  rift  in  the  hills.  The  boat  is 
capsised,  and  the  only  expert  swimmer  on  board  is  drowned. 
A  tornado  tears  through  a  central  American  State  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour  on  a  course  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  and  half-a-mile  wide.  Houses,  barns, 
trees,  crops,  and  every  living  thing  are  laid  low  as  if 
beaten  by  a  giant's  flail.  And  on  either  side  of  that 
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narrow  track  of  ruin  fields  and  homesteads  are  left  in 
smiling  peace  and  security.  In  such,  cases  as  these  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  argument  would  per- 
suade the  survivors  that  theirs  was  not  a  providential 
escape,  any  more  than  the  Archbishop  convinced  the 
curate.  It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  judge  events  as 
they  immediately  affect  ourselves. 

In  the  beautiful  scene  in  "  Silas  Marner,"  where  the 
child  Eppie  is  found  slumbering  on  the  hearth  :  the  grief- 
stricken  weaver,  awaking  out  of  his  trance,  sees,  in  the 
shining  yellow  curls  that  glitter  in  the  firelight,  his  long- 
lost  gold  mysteriously  brought  back.  It  is  a  momentary 
blissful  vision :  dazzling,  wonderful,  inexplicable.  By 
the  time  he  finds  out  his  mistake,  the  miracle  has  been 
performed.  Already  the  child  has  taken  possession  for 
ever  of  the  empty,  desolate  place  in  his  heart  that  in 
former  days  had  been  filled  by  the  stolen  treasure.  Fate, 
at  last,  had  ceased  to  make  him  a  victim.  The  Providence 
he  denied  in  the  past  had  interposed  in  a  marvellous  way 
to  make  him  happy.  A  new  love  had  supplanted  the  old. 
The  child,  to  Silas,  was  as  much  a  gift  from  heaven  as  if 
a  visible  angel  had  brought  it  down  and  placed  it  in  his 
arms,  and  to  this  new  idol  of  his  affections  his  soul  clings 
all  the  more  because  of  the  haunting  terror  that  he  may 
again  wake  and  find  it  nothing  but  a  dream.  And  the 
significant  thing  is  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
poor  mother,  through  whose  agency  his  unlooked-for 
blessing  was  directly  owing,  really  did  not  trouble  him  at 
all.  For  love,  when  lavished  on  one  object,  is  the  most 
selfish  thing  in  the  world. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  question  is  that,  while 
every  man  goes  through  life  not  knowing  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  the  immenser  operations  of  Nature  are  carried 
on  with  such  sublime  precision  and  magnificent  regularity. 
An  astronomer,  working  on  the  basis  that 

Space  grants  beyond  his  fated  road 
No  inch  to  the  god  of  day : 
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will  calculate  to  a  second  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  but  he 
cannot  foretell  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second,  on  which  of 
two  flowers  a  wandering  bee,  or  hovering  butterfly  will 
alight.  It  is  safe  to  build  on  the  stability  of  the  stars,  but 
only  a  simpleton  would  predicate  what  a  life-long  friend 
will  do  under  sudden  temptation.  Surely  the  irony  of 
existence  could  no  farther  go.  The  simplest  things  per- 
plex and  confound  us.  If  we  try  to  avoid  a  person  we 
particularly  dislike,  by  going  out  of  our  ordinary  way,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  be  amongst  the  first  we  shall  meet. 

My  foe,  undreamed  of,  at  my  side 

Stood  suddenly,  like  Fate. 
To  those  who  love,  the  world  is  wide, 

But  not  for  those  who  hate. 

Not  always,  however,  do  the  fates  work  to  tragic  ends  : 
otherwise  existence  would  be  unendurable.  Ages  ago 
Solomon  said  that  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  all.  But 
rarely  do  we  make  the  best  use  of  either.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted that,  let  Fortune  bring  never  so  lovely  a  gift,  it 
is  generally  received  as  if  heaven  were  paying  an  instal- 
ment of  an  overdue  account.  Our  deserts,  in  our  own 
estimation,  are  so  great,  and  our  share  of  fortune's  favours 
so  small  in  comparison,  that  we  degenerate,  if  not  very 
careful,  into  confirmed  grumblers  and  complainers.  And 
time  and  chance  come  and  go,  and  blessings  descend  upon 
us  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  leave  no  deeper 
impression  than  a  gliding  moonbeam  makes  on  a  marble 
monument.  Life  would  probably  be  better  worth  living 
for  most  of  us,  were  we  to  take  whatever  the  unseen  powers 
please  to  send,  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  grateful  old  anti- 
quary Hearne,  who,  in  one  of  his  prayers,  said:  — 

u  I  continually  meet  with  most  signal  instances  of  this 
thy  Providence,  and  one  act  yesterday,  when  I  un- 
expectedly met  with  three  old  MSS.  for  which,  in  a 
particular  manner,  I  return  my  thanks." 

Seeing,  then,  that  some  supreme  force  or  power  we  name 
providence,  destiny,  fate,  or  chance  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
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universally  believed  to  exercise  a  mysterious  yet  direct 
influence  on  human  affairs;  that  we  have  no  talisman  to 
protect  us  from  any  fateful  decree;  that  in  all  the  really 
great  crises  of  our  lives  we  are  impotent  to  turn  the  scale 
one  way  or  the  other  :  and  seeing  also  that  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  how  to  cut  or  untie  the  knot  and  tangle  of 
remote  unknown  causes  and  well-known  consequences,  the 
final  question  is  how  we  shall  bear  ourselves  in  face  of  the 
inevitable.  Each  of  us  can  say  with  the  old  author :  — 

I  know  my  soul  hath  power  to  know  all  things, 
Yet  she  is  blind  and  ignorant  in  all : 

I  know  I'm  one  of  Nature's  little  kings, 

Yet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall. 

Naturally,  our  views  and  conduct  vary  very  considerably 
with  altered  conditions  of  life,  and  the  subtle  but  real 
effect  of  environment,  training,  and  nervous  and  bodily 
good  or  bad  health  on  the  mental  outlook. 

Wilful  misdeeds  we  expect  to  be  castigated :  but 
innocent  errors  of  judgment,  and  amiable  follies  also,  are 
just  as  liable  to  meet  with  a  whipping.  It  is  a  cynical 
truism  that  both  knaves  and  fools  are  punished,  but  the 
fools  first.  "  Nature  and  destiny  are  always  on  the  watch 
for  our  follies."  In  this  contest  with  the  unseen  and  un- 
known, the  wisest  man  runs  the  same  risk  of  unmerited 
misfortune  as  the  most  foolish.  Neither  goodness  of  heart, 
nor  noble  conduct,  nor  strenuous  endeavour  can  avert,  by 
one  hair's  breadth,  the  mysterious  dispensations  that  some- 
times overshadow  our  fairest  prospects;  make  harsh  and 
bitter  that  which  was  tender  and  sweet;  turn  the 
blossoming  garden  of  life  into  a  waste  wilderness  in 
which  the  soul  wanders  like  a  lost  angel ;  and  transform — 
for  a  time — the  light  of  faith  into  the  darkness  of  doubt. 
We  may  form  high  resolves  to  do  this  or  that,  but,  alas  :  — 

Chance  and  resolve, 

Like  two  loose  comets  wandering  wide  in  space, 
Crossing  each  other's  orbits  time  on  time, 
Meet  never. 
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To  use  once  more  the  metaphor  with  which  this  paper 
began :  without  our  will  or  consent,  we  were  launched,  at 
birth,  on  a  stream  whose  current  carries  us  along,  some- 
times down  smoothly-flowing  sunlit  reaches ;  now  amongst 
eddies  and  shallows;  then  against  sharp  rocks;  and  again 
through  foaming  whirlpools  and  over  curving  cataracts; 
but  always — night  and  day — with  unresting  speed,  bring- 
ing us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  silent,  shoreless  sea  in 
which  we  shall  be  merged  for  evermore. 

In  that  short  passage,  the  fatalities  of  life  cause  the 
weak  and  irresolute  to  drift  away  in  hopeless  despair  and 
resignation;  but  to  the  gallant  heart  the  most  malicious 
stroke  of  fate  is  a  challenge  to  steadfast  resistance.  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  the  same  brave,  cheerful  soul  in  the 
Tower,  stripped  of  all  his  honours  and  possessions,  with 
the  scaffold  before  his  eyes,  as  when  Chancellor  of  England 
and  first  favourite  of  the  King.  To  such  a  man  what  could 
fate  do?  And  we  who  would  cultivate  a  like  spirit  of 
heroic  fortitude,  can  take  heart  of  grace  in  the  knowledge 
that  nothing  can  ultimately  harm  us  except  ourselves. 

In  the  unequal  strife  with  primeval  forces  man  is  like 
the  helpless  thistledown  that  floats  away  from  the  parent 
stem,  and  is  wafted  here,  and  blown  there,  and  tossed 
elsewhere  by  the  Autumn  winds.  But  even  that  fragile 
fluffy  ball  is  endowed  with  an  inherent  strength  that 
enables  it — in  spite  of  the  stormiest  gales — to  find  a 
sheltered  place  at  last.  If  we  cannot  control  destiny,  we 
can,  if  we  will,  meet  whatever  destiny  may  inflict  with  a 
tempered  courage.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is  better 
to  emulate  the  wide-wandering  Ulysses,  who 

With  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine, 

than  succumb  in  despair  to  calamities  we  cannot  avoid. 
For,  after  all,  the  last  word  is  always  with  the  courageous 
soul. 

Fortune  a  goddess  is  to  fools  alone, 

The  wise  are  always  masters  of  their  own. 


WHISTLEE :  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  AET. 

/ 

By  WALTER  EMSLEY. 

T  T  is  the  usual  thing  when  writing  a  biography  to  start 
A  with  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. Personally  I  detest  figures — some  kinds, — and  as 
there  is  the  large  fact  staring  me  in  the  face  that  Whistler 
was  born,  the  date  doesn't  matter — anyone  who  is  curious 
can  very  easily  find  that  out,  but  it  was  somewhere  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
then  that  Whistler  was  born.  And  about  his  early  life  I 
do  not  intend  to  say  a  great  deal.  His  full  name  happens 
to  be  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler;  he  was  born  at 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  But  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  at 
the  famous  Whistler  v.  Euskin  trial  he  stated  that 
St.  Petersburg  was  his  birthplace,  which  statement  was 
made,  I  suppose,  like  many  of  the  things  that  Whistler 
did — from  pure  cussedness.  And  you  will  find  that  cussed- 
ness  seemed  to  be  the  mainspring  of  most  of  his  actions 
throughout  life.  His  father  was  Major  George  Washington 
Whistler,  who  was  a  distinguished  engineer- — railway 
engineer.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  later,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned 
to  America  and  studied  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  After  four  years  of  military  life,  which  was 
not  a  success,  he  was  given  his  discharge.  He  then  got  a 
post  as  draughtsman  in  the  Survey  office  at  Washington, 
and  seems  to  have  made  his  first  etchings  there,  on  the 
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margin  of  a  plate  to  be  used  as  a  map.  Possibly  these 
etchings  caused  him  to  have  to  send  in  his  papers  again, 
for  shortly  after  this  he  definitely  devoted  himself  to  Art. 
Art  with  a  large  A,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that,  unlike  many  distinguished  artists,  he  consistently 
throughout  his  life  never  lost  his  hold  on  the  big  A. 
Whistler  never  did — as  far  as  I  can  gather — a  potboiler. 
Many  things  he  did  with  which  the  normal  mind  cannot 
agree,  but  never  that. 

Whistler  is  still  remembered  by  his  fellow  cadets  as  a 
youth  of  infinite  jest,  brimming  over  with  fun  and  up  to 
all  kinds  of  monkey  tricks.  He  was  easily  first  at  drawing, 
and  at  the  time  he  attended  the  Academy  used  to  amuse 
his  fellows  by  drawing  and  sketching  all  kinds  of  things — 
possible  and  impossible.  He  was  discharged  "incurable," 
the  official  document  says  "  for  deficiency  in  conduct  and 
chemistry."  His  demerit  marks  reached  190  out  of  a 
possible  200  — only  ten  from  being  discharged  with 
ignominy.  When  a  student  describes  Silica  as  "a  saponi- 
fiable  gas,"  as  Whistler  did  in  an  examination  paper,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  authorities  had  no  further  use  for 
him. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  that  way- 
ward genius,  was  under  almost  similar  circumstances 
expelled  from  West  Point  Military  Academy !  It  almost 
suggests  that  such  an  expulsion  is  the  first  step  to 
immortality. 

After  a  short  stay  in  England  he  passed  over  to  Paris 
and  entered  Gleyre's  studio.  Among  his  fellow  students 
in  Paris  were  Legros,  Fantin  Latour,  Manet  and  Monet, 
men  of  most  original  mind.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
later  on  in  life  his  genius,  although  it  was  spat  upon  and 
reviled  in  the  earlier  time,  was  rewarded  by  the  Legion  of 
Honour  of  France,  hon.  membership  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  and  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  by 
Italy.  By  Germany,  the  membership  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Bavaria  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St. 
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Michael  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dresden. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  because  of  the  fact  that  from 
America,  his  birthplace,  and  from  England,  the  place 
where  he  lived  and  worked  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
no  official  recognition  was  ever  granted  to  him. 

His  student  life  in  Paris  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
usual  character.  Some  of  his  fellow  students  state  that 
he  was  very  idle.  That  he  did  not  study  a  week  in  three 
months,  and  the  fact  remains  that  he  had  terrible  struggles 
later  on  with  the  technical  part  of  his  work.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  and  one  may  read  of 
numerous  comical  experiences  during  the  time  he  was  in 
Paris. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  relates  to  an  old  artist 
Whistler  met,  who  got  a  living  by  copying  pictures  in  the 
galleries,  a  man  who  would  not  or  could  not  buy  colours 
as  long  as  he  could  steal  them  from  his  fellow  copyists. 
This  man  invited  Whistler  to  supper  —  he  often  gave 
suppers  bye-the-bye  to  the  students,  who  could  not  under- 
stand, he  being  so  poor,  how  he  could  provide  such 
sumptuous  fare, — Whistler  went  to  supper  and  found 
quite  a  feast  of  good  things  spread  for  his  delight.  The 
old  man  noticing  Whistler's  surprise  said :  "  You  see  it  is 
this  way.  I  have  a  pet  monkey  that  I  let  out  of  my 
window  fastened  with  a  belt  to  which  I  attach  a  string. 
The  monkey  gets  into  the  other  people's  larders  and  it  is 
great  excitement  until  he  returns  :  sometimes  it  is  a  ham, 
sometimes  a  bottle  of  wine,  at  other  times  a  fine  fish. 
Ah !  and  that  reminds  me,  my  landlady,  who  is  a  perfect 
virago,  keeps  gold  fish,  and  I  have  this  morning  been 
revenged  on  her  for  her  incivilities.  She  puts  the  gold 
fish  outside  the  window  in  the  sun,  and  I  this  morning 
let  down  a  fishing  line  from  my  sixth  storey  window  into 
the  globe  and  caught  all  her  fish.  Then  I  fried  them  and 
put  them  back  again  in  the  bowl.  I  wonder  what  she  will 
say  when  she  finds  that  the  sun  has  fried  all  her  fish?  I 
might  say  here  that  Whistler  was  the  original  of  one  of 
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the  characters  in  Du  Maurier's  book  "  Trilby,"  and  was 
highly  incensed  at  the  portrait  Du  Maurier  drew  of  him. 

In  the  matter  of  personality  Whistler  was  probably  the 
most  interesting  man — I  nearly  said  "  Bounder" — of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Although  his  taste 
in  the  matter  of  Art  was  of  the  most  precious  and  ex- 
quisite kind,  it  was  only  equalled  by  his  apparent  lack  of 
taste  in  almost  every  other  direction.  Bernard  Sickert,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  these  particulars,  says 
that  he  would  have  been  a  remarkable  personage  under 
any  conditions.  He  had  a  small,  neat,  wiry  figure,  slight, 
but  with  very  broad  shoulders,  his  hands  were  small  and 
his  fingers  were  pointed.  His  throat  was  very  broad  and 
at  the  same  time  very  long,  and  he  carried  his  head  erect. 
He  always  wore  a  moustache  and  small  '"  imperial."  But 
his  hair  was  the  most  peculiar  part  of  his  personality.  It 
was  very  abundant  and  stood  all  over  his  head  in  small 
jet-black  curls,  more  like  feathers  than  hair,  and  from 
this  extraordinary  shock  of  hair  stood  out  the  famous 
white  lock,  a  peculiarity  that  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion on  any  man,  and  a  feature  of  which  Whistler  was 
very  proud.  He  was  scrupulously  clean  and  effeminate, 
both  in  apparel  and  in  his  every  action. 

He  was  fastidious  in  everything  he  did — even  in  his 
quarrels,  of  which  he  had  an  endless  number.  His  palettes 
and  painting  paraphernalia  were  faultless  in  their  neatness 
— in  great  contrast  to  the  painting  traps  of  most  painters. 
His  general  behaviour  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  one  may 
even  say  exotic.  He  spoke  in  a  loud,  harsh,  high  voice, 
with  the  exaggerated  nasal  drawl  of  an  American.  It  is 
possible,  and  I  think  probable,  that  his  accent  was  just  an 
affectation  to  add  one  more  eccentricity  to  his  personal 
outfit.  He  seemed  to  seize  upon  any  thing  that  would 
help  to  draw  attention  to  himself. 

He  was  full  of  gesture — and  by  the  way  spoke  French  as 
well  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  spoken  by  any  one  not  a 
native  of  France,  and  he  also  spoke  German.  Everything 
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he  did,  said,  and  wore  was  exaggerated.  His  tall  hat  was 
very  tall  and  had  a  wide  flat  brim.  His  black  bow  necktie 
was  enormously  long  and  almost  invariably  had  one  end 
thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  even  his  boots  were 
peculiar.  His  walking  cane  was  about  a  foot  or  more 
longer  than  the  ordinary,  and  was  held  at  arm's  length, 
reaching  the  height  of  the  shoulder.  His  rimless  eyeglass 
was  often  falling  on  to  the  ground,  at  which  he  simply 
reached  to  his  vest  pocket,  where  he  kept  a  store  of  them, 
and  produced  another. 

Altogether  not  the  kind  of  man  that  the  normal  mind  is 
attracted  by,  but  in  spite  of — or  perhaps  some  may  say 
because  of — all  this  obnoxious  affectation  and  bizarre 
display,  he  attained — and  while  he  lived,  which  is  much 
better  than  posthumous  celebrity — fame  ! 

So  much  for  his  appearance  and  manners.  And  now  I 
must  say  something  of  Whistler's  work.  It  is  rather 
astonishing  to  find  that  as  a  painter  of  portraits  his  fame 
rests  on  perhaps  three  or  four  works.  He  painted  numbers 
of  portraits,  but  the  ones  that  gained  him  reputation  are 
the  portraits  of  his  mother,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Sarasate  the 
violinist,  and  one  or  two  others.  "Was  ever  fame  won 
with  less  output?  Whistler's  idea  of  a  portrait  was 
unique  and  peculiar.  To  get  a  "  likeness  "  was  to  him  a 
very  secondary  matter  and  usually  the  portrait,  as  a  like- 
ness, was  of  little  or  no  value.  An  "  arrangement "  of 
harmonious  tones,  more  or  less  subdued  and  refined,  with 
a  semi-Japanese  sense  of  design — he  studied  and  admired 
the  Art  of  Japan  most  intensely — these  were  the  points  he 
worked  for  and  the  mere  "  likeness  "  didn't  matter ! 

For  myself  I  hold  that  the  first  thing  to  look  for  in  a 
portrait  is  the  likeness  to  the  sitter.  Of  what  earthly  use 
is  a  portrait  that  is  not  a  portrait — that  is,  a  likeness  ?  A 
likeness  first  and  emphatically,  and  then  a  fine  design 
and  a  masterly  piece  of  technique.  Any  other  point  of 
view  is,  to  myself,  nonsense.  But,  as  I  have  said,  to 
Whistler — who  seems  quite  as  topsy  turvy  as  George 
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Bernard  Shaw— to  expect  the  portrait  to  be  like  the  sitter 
was  ridiculous.  If  he  produced  a  work  of  Art  with  the 
sitter  as  the  "  theme,"  that  was  sufficient.  And  of  course, 
from  a  lofty  standpoint,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Whistler's  view.  But  still,  I  maintain  that  if 
he  wanted  to  produce  a  work  of  art  simply  he  should  not 
have  tacked  his  work  on  to  a  portrait,  but  should  have 
contented  himself  to  paint  a  "subject." 

His  "nocturnes"  and  "symphonies" — terms  I  think  only 
applied  to  musical  themes  before  Whistler  used  them  to 
painting,  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  the  term 
"  nocturne  "  in  blue  and  gold  or  "  grey  and  silver  "  proves 
to  have  been  but  another  of  Whistler's  self  advertising 
affectations.  For,  in  later  years,  we  find  him  changing 
the  titles  of  the  pictures — for  instance  we  would,  in  one 
catalogue  find  a  picture  called,  say,  "  nocturne  in  grey 
and  gold,"  in  after  years  changed  to  "  blue  and  silver,"  a 
proof  that  the  titles  were  only  tacked  on  to  excite  curiosity 
and  were  absolutely  meaningless  as  a  description  of  the 
work  of  art  they  were  applied  to. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  some  of  these  low-toned 
pictures  were  as  absolutely  beautiful  and  charming  as 
they  were  original,  original  that  is  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  these  things  were 
inspired  by  the  Art  of  Japan  :  that  is,  they  were  pictures 
of  English  or  other  subjects  seen  through  Japanese  glasses. 
One  cannot  criticise  them  because  they  mean  so  little,  they 
are  just  beautiful  patches  of  precious  colour,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  equally  beautiful  or  ugly — it  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view— hung  wrong  side  up. 

He  painted  the  most  seemingly  commonplace  subjects — 
warehouses,  barges,  bridges  and  things  that  the  ordinary 
eye  looks  upon  as  lumps  of  ugliness,  and  transformed  them 
through  sheer  artistry  and  truth  to  things  of  beauty. 

It  was  over  one  of  these  nocturnes  that  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  lawsuit  with  Ruskin  was  fought.  Another  huge 
advertisement  for  Whistler,  by  the  way.  Kuskin  had 
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criticised  one  of  the  nocturnes  in  the  press  and,  among 
other  things,  said  that  Whistler  was  simply  trying  to 
obtain  money  by  trickery  or  something  of  the  kind. 

This  trial,  which  I  need  not  dwell  on  for  long,  resulted  in 
Whistler  winning  his  suit  and  being  awarded  one  farthing 
damages.  It  was  a  notable  triumph  for  the  "New"  school  of 
painters  and  brought  Whistler  into  more  prominence  than 
ever  and  seriously  discredited  Buskin  as  an  Art  critic.  In 
fact,  for  many  years  past  the  influence  of  Ruskin  as  an  Art 
critic  has  gradually  declined,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  quoted  Ruskin  in  that  connection  nowadays.  It  may  be 
noted  that  these  same  nocturnes  so  scornfully  written  of 
by  Ruskin  have  now  become  almost  priceless,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  his  works,— 
etchings,  pastels,  lithographs,  water-colours,  and  oil 
paintings,  are  catalogued  and  numbered,  and  their  where- 
abouts known.  Eew  indeed  are  the  modern  artists  of 
which  this  can  be  said. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  Henry  Irving  the  actor  had, 
at  the  time  of  his  early  struggles  in  Manchester,  a  group 
of  real  friends  and  admirers  who  were  known  as  the  "  Old 
brigade."  These  men  supported — moral  support  I  mean — 
the  young  actor  by  every  means  in  their  power,  talking  of 
him  constantly,  in  season  and  out,  patronising  his  "shows" 
and,  above  everything  else,  publicly  applauding  him. 
They  were  genuine  admirers,  of  course,  and  Irving  owed 
a  good  deal  of  his  success  to  the  efforts  of  the  "  Old 
brigade."  I  mention  this  because  the  instance  is  parallelled 
in  the  case  of  Whistler.  No  matter  who  came  in  contact 
with  "Jimmy" — that  was  one  of  the  names  he  was  known 
by  to  his  intimates — they  were  all  pressed  into  his  service, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  mesmeric  influence  over 
nearly  everybody.  Mortimer  Menpes  relates  many  in- 
stances of  this.  Indeed,  he  for  many  years  was  one  of 
"Jimmy's"  victims  in  this  way.  Doing  every  kind  of 
personal  service,  even  to  cleaning  his  brushes  and  palette, 
and  printing  his  etchings,  he  was  ordered  about  in  a 
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fashion  that  any  self-respecting  dog  would  have  objected 
to,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  an  honour  to  serve 
:<  The  Master  " — Whistler's  self-conferred  title — in  any, 
even  the  meanest  capacity. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
Whistler's  Art  on  the  painting  of  his  contemporaries  and 
of  the  art  produced  since  his  time.  Certainly  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  acres,  nay,  miles  of  spoiled  canvas  and  tons 
of  perverted  paint !  Every  young  student  imagines  he  can 
paint  like  Whistler  and,  covering  with  paint  a  smudgy 
canvas  without  design  or  drawing,  without  colour  and 
without  any  charm  of  technique,  imagines  that,  because 
it  is  incomprehensible,  it  must  be  clever.  If  one  asks  for 
an  explanation  one  will  be  informed  that  it  is  an 
"  impression,"  and  the  term  has  become  quite  general  with 
the  public  also,  to  use  on  occasions  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  a  low-toned  picture  or  almost  any  work  out 
of  the  ordinary  or  unconventional.  "  Oh,  yes !  that  is 
impressionistic."  Exactly  what  an  "  impression "  in 
painting  means,  no  one  seems  to  know,  and  an  exact 
definition  of  the  word  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  Cer- 
tainly the  word  is  not  confined  to  Whistler's  work  or  that 
of  his  followers.  If  it  means  anything  at  all — which  is 
doubtful — it  means  that  a  work  of  art  is  the  impression, 
or  a  translation  of  the  impression,  that  Nature  either  in 
landscape  or  any  other  subject  has  made  on  the  painter. 
So  that  all  true  work — imitative  work — ought  to  be  an  im- 
pression. Turner's  work — long  before  Whistler's  time — i& 
impressionistic;  he  felt  the  beauty  and  the  charm,  the 
light,  atmosphere,  tone  and  colour  of  a  scene  and  placed  it 
on  record;  and  very  wonderful  these  things  are.  To  me 
much  more  beautiful  than  Whistler's  outlook,  which 
always  seems  to  have  more  or  less  of  the  sombre  or  sad 
side  of  nature.  This  is  my  personal  feeling,  and  no  doubt 
will  not  be  shared  by  the  blind  worshippers  of  the 
"  Master."  I  do  not  know  any  picture  of  Whistler's  which 
suggests  sunlight  for  instance,  and  his  moonlight  pictures 
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are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  witchery  of  Fritz 
Thaulow's  night  pieces  in  some  ways.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  kind  of  sentimental  air  of  refine- 
ment, very  elusive  and  difficult  to  describe  in  words,  a 
delicate  reticence,  rather  a  filmy  understatement  than  a 
showy  overforcing  of  things,  that  gives  to  Whistler's  work 
the  artistic  value  that  it  possesses,  and  this  is  very  ap- 
parent when  Whistler's  work  is  hung  in  an  exhibition, — 
they  never  "  shout,"  and  from  their  very  delicacy  and 
refinement  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Whistler  was  quite 
conscious  of  this  fact,  and  always  endeavoured  to  have 
his  work  shown  separately,  either  grouped  by  itself  or  in 
a  "  one  man  "  exhibition.  What  a  truly  "  wise  "  man  he 
was !  I  mean,  of  course,  "  worldly  wise."  He  not  only 
could  produce  masterpieces  but  he  knew  the  frailties  of 
human  nature  and  could  play  upon  his  fellow  humans  like 
a  dexterous  musician  playing  upon  his  instrument !  "  I 
think,  Mr.  Whistler,  that  yourself  and  Velasquez  are  the 
only  great  artists,"  said  a  worshipper  to  the  "  Master." 
"Why  drag  in  Velasquez?"  was  the  reply  of  "Jimmy." 
This,  of  course,  is  a  very  old  story,  but  many  new  stories 
are  to  be  heard  of  Whistler  nowadays,  because  there  is  a 
"boom"  of  books  on  Whistler  and  his  atmosphere  at  pre- 
sent. Well !  he  is  a  "  good  selling  pattern,"  as  our  Man- 
chester men  say  on  'Change. 

Of  Whistler's  work  as  an  etcher  I  do  not  feel  very 
competent  to  speak,  but  he  is  looked  upon  now  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  master  of  etched  line  who  ever  lived.  Sir 
Seymour  Haden,  one  of  the  best  known  etchers  said  :  "  If 
I  had  to  choose  between  losing  my  Rembrant  etchings 
and  my  Whistler  etchings,  Rembrant  would  have  to  go." 
What  could  be  higher  praise?  Everything  he  did  on 
copper  is  now  priceless. 

After  many  years  of  struggle  in  London,  Whistler — I 
think  it  was  just  before  the  lawsuit  with  Ruskin — got 
Godwin,  a  noted  architect,  to  design  and  build  a  house 
for  him.  It  was  called  the  White  House  and  was  built  in 
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Chelsea.  Of  course  it  was,  as  the  neighbours  said,  a 
"  freak,"  and  Whistler  got  settled  in  it,  but  the  Ruskin 
trial  had  reduced  his  income  so  much,  because  no  one  at 
that  time  would  buy  his  work,  that  he  was  unable  to  meet 
his  liabilities  and  was  very  hard  pressed  indeed  for  money. 
So  much  so  that  he  often  had  the  bailiffs  in,  and  many 
curious  stories  are  related  of  his  cheerfulness  and  resource 
at  this  time.  Although  it  is  rather  getting  ahead  of  my 
story,  I  might  here  relate  the  history  of  Whistler's 
marriage,  which  happened  when  he  was  "  getting  on  "  in 
years.  The  lady  he  married  was  the  widow  of  Godwin, 
the  architect  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  Labouchere  tells 
the  story.  I  believe  it  was  printed  in  Truth. 

Labouchere  was  a  mutual  friend,  and,  the  three  being 
at  supper  one  evening  at  Earl's  Court,  Labby  suddenly 
said  to  Whistler  (I  ought  to  say  that  he  had  an  idea  that 
they  liked  each  other) :  — 

"  Whistler,  will  you  marry  Mrs.  Godwin  ?  "Certainly," 
replied  Whistler.  "  Mrs.  Godwin,  will  you  marry 
Whistler?"  "  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Godwin,  and  then 
turning  to  Whistler  he  said  :  "  But  when?  "  "  Oh  !  some 
day."  "  But  'some  day'  is  vague,"  said  Labby,  "state  a 
day."  And  it  w&s  settled.  In  a  short  time  they  were 
married,  Labby  giving  the  bride  away.  Labouchere  also 
says  that  he  met  Mrs.  Godwin  the  evening  before  the 
wedding  and,  knowing  their  Bohemian  ways,  said  :  "Now, 
Mrs.  Godwin,  you  won't  forget  to-morrow."  "  No,"  she 
replied,  "  I  am  just  going  to  buy  my  trousseau."  "  Rather 
late  for  that,  isn't  it?  "  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Godwin,  "  I 
am  only  going  to  buy  a  toothbrush  and  a  sponge,  I  think 
one  ought  to  get  new  ones  when  one  marries !  "  Happy 
people  to  take  things  in  such  a  lighthearted  fashion  !  The 
marriage  turned  out  to  be  a  supremely  happy  one,  and 
Whistler  never  seemed  to  be  the  same  man  after  her  death. 

One  of  the  "  men  in  possession  "  at  the  end  of  the  week 
demanded  his  pay  from  Whistler. 

"  If  I  could  afford  to  keep  you  I  would  do  without  you." 
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"  But  what  is  to  become  of  my  wife  and  family  if  I 
don't  get  my  wages  ?  " 

"  Ha !  Ha !  You  must  ask  those  who  sent  you  here  to 
answer  that  question." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Whistler,  I  need  the  money  badly." 

"  Why  not  do  as  I  do,  then,  and  have  a  man  in  your- 
self?" 

Whistler  was  turned  out  of  the  White  House  eventually, 
made  bankrupt,  everything  was  sold,  and  very  funny  it  is 
to  read  the  catalogue  of  the  sale. 

In  the  realm  of  Letters,  Whistler  made  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  pungent  writers  of  his  time. 
He  was  always  alert  and  ready  to  meet  his  opponent  either 
with  tongue  or  pen,  fist  or  foot.  Although  his  writings 
are  not  of  great  bulk,  they  are  brimful  of  the  most  spark- 
ling effervescence — pungent,  personal,  and  even  poisonous 
sometimes.  His  "  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies  "  is,  as  a 
production  of  the  press,  I  should  say  unique.  There  seems 
to  have  been  quite  a  sensation  over  the  publishing  of 
Whistler's  letters  (The  Gentle  Art),  for  no  fewer  than  three 
separate  pirated  editions  of  his  work  were  seized  in  three 
different  countries  (France,  Belgium  and  America),  just 
as  they  were  on  the  point  of  publication.  In  one  case  they 
were  packed  for  delivery  to  the  pirate.  In  the  authorised 
edition  these  facts  are  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  (again,  Whistler  never  missed  an  advertisement).. 
Here  is  the  title  in  full  of  the  "  Gentle  Art." 

"  The  gentle  art  of  making  enemies,  as  pleasingly 
exemplified  in  many  instances,  wherein  the  serious* 
ones  of  the  earth,  carefully  exasperated,  have  been 
prettily  spurred  on  to  unseemliness  and  indiscretion,, 
while  overcome  by  an  undue  sense  of  right." 

And    the    dedication    (surmounted    by  the    Whistlerian 

butterfly  which,   in  this  case  possesses  a  long  tail  with 
a  sting  at  the  extremity) :  — 

"  To.     The  rare  few,  who,  early  in  life,  have  rid 
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Themselves    of   the    Friendship   of   the    Many,    these 

pathetic  papers  are  inscribed." 

The  opening  of  the  book  contains  a  report  of  the  Whistler 
v.  Ruskin  trial,  with  caustic  comments,  and  entertaining 
extracts  from  Ruskin's  works,  and  then,  filling  one  page, 
the  words  "Verdict  for  plaintiff,  Damages  one  farthing," 
with  a  small  sketch  of  the  butterfly  crawling  over  the 
farthing.  And  later  on  several  pages  with  only  a  few 
words,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  always  accom- 
panied by  the  butterfly  !  The  "  Gentle  Art "  was  the  out- 
come of  Whistler's  numerous  quarrels  and  consists  (in 
part)  of  a  collection  of  the  letters  he  had  addressed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  mostly  on 
artistic  and  personal  subjects.  Letters  on  which  he  had 
spent  endless  time  and  trouble,  and  which  he  had  re- 
written and  polished  until  they  became  exquisite  gems  of 
satire.  The  book  also  contains  the  lecture  on  art  entitled 
"  Ten  o'clock,"  a  mystifying  title  until  one  discovers  that 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  the  time  at  which  it  was 
delivered.  "  Ten  o'clock "  is  the  gospel  of  Art  according 
to  Whistler,  and  contains  many,  at  that  time,  strange 
and  new  notions  that  have  since  been  accepted  by  every- 
body and  are  nowadays  unquestioned. 

Everything  that  Whistler  did  was  artistic.  The  famous 
Peacock-room,  decorated  by  him  for  Mr.  Leyland,  is  a 
brilliant  instance  of  this.  He  had  painted  one  of  his 
famous  pictures  for  Leyland,  and  found  when  it  came  to 
be  hung  at  Leyland's  house  that  the  wall  covering  did  not 
harmonise  with  the  picture.  This  hurt  his  artistic  feelings, 
and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  alter  it.  The  wall  was 
covered  with  Spanish  leather  that  had  cost  its  owner  some 
hundreds  of  pounds.  This  did  not  trouble  "Jimmy,"  he 
set  to  work  with  paint  and  gold  leaf,  without  Leyland's 
permission,  to  cover  the  offending  leather.  Leyland  was 
horrified  when  he  found  what  was  going  on.  This  did 
not  affect  the  Master  at  all.  He  told  Leyland  to  go  away 
for  a  month.  Leyland  did  so,  but  when  he  returned  the 
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room  was  still  unfinished  and  Whistler  would  not  allow 
his  patron  in  the  room.  Leyland,  however,  by  some  sub- 
terfuge, got  in  and  found  the  room  transformed.  Whistler 
and  his  assistant  were  there  in  a  perfect  shower  of  gold 
leaf. 

"  What  do  I  owe  you  for  this,"  he  said  to  Whistler. 

"A  thousand  guineas,"  was  the  reply.        * 

"  I'll  not  pay  it,"  said  Leyland.  "  I'll  give  you  a  thou- 
sand pounds." 

Whistler  stipulated  that  he  should  finish  the  room  and 
Leyland  left.  Whistler  had  used  the  peacock  as  his  basis 
of  decoration.  Blue  peacocks  in  a  gold  ground  and  gold 
peacocks  on  a  blue  ground.  He  painted  a  screaming 
peacock  pouring  out  golden  sovereigns  and  another 
peacock  below  amid  a  shower  of  shillings.  Then 
he  invited  the  public  to  come  and  see  the  room, 
ignoring  Leyland  altogether,  including  the  man  who 
had  designed  the  leather  work  decoration.  This  man  went 
insane  when  he  saw  his  work  destroyed.  Whistler  told 
Leyland  that  the  room  would  be  famous,  and  that  he, 
Leyland,  would  only  be  known  to  posterity  as  the  owner 
of  the  peacock-room.  Whistler  was  quite  right,  the  room 
was  famous,  and  was  bought  by  a  wealthy  American  for  a 
fabulous  sum  and  removed  by  him  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  now  remains.  The  extraordinary  genius  had 
scored  again !  This  story  would  seem  incredible  if  it  were 
not  given  on  the  best  authority. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  analyse  such  a  complex  and 
contradictory  character  as  Whistler's.  He  was  vain  and 
egotistical,  but  then  he  had  something  to  be  vain  about! 
which  is  quite  different  to  the  vanity  of  the  empty  headed 
pretender.  His  vanity  was  not  built  upon  pride  in  his 
natural  gifts,  but  in  the  use  he  had  put  his  great  gifts  to — 
he  had  cultivated  them  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Although 
his  enemies  dubbed  him  a  lazy  man,  he  was  always 
working,  even  his  pose  as  a  dandy  and  his  apparent  fond- 
ness for  fashionable  societv  was  all  a  means  to  an  end — 
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it  was  all  for  the  glorification  of  Whistler,  which  to  him 
meant  the  glorification  of  Art.  All  this  constant  posing 
and  affectation  was  to  get  himself  talked  about,  and  by 
that  means  to  bring  his  work  before  the  people.  And 
that  he  was  right  in  this  attitude  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a  shop  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  his  work  alone.  The  idea  was  acted 
upon,  two  rooms  taken  and  decorated  in  his  own  inimit- 
able way.  An  attendant  was  engaged  and  the  shop  opened, 
but  no  one  came  to  buy,  and  for  this  reason — the  buyers 
wanted  to  see  the  man  of  whom  all  the  world  was  talking, 
The  shop  was  a  failure  and  was  soon  closed.  The  in- 
effable charm  of  the  man  was  acknowledged  by  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  When  Whistler  was  in 
a  room  full  of  people  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  there  of 
any  account  but  the  Master.  Mortimer  Menpes  says  that  if 
Whistler  payed  a  visit  to  his  tailor,  waiting  customers 
forgot  their  own  garments  and  immediately  became  in- 
terested in  the  cut  of  Whistler's  coat.  He  made  them 
take  notice  of  him,  and  after  bullying  the  tailor  for  a 
while  because  he  had  done  what  had  been  ordered,  but 
had  not  met  with  Whistler's  approval,  he  would  leave  the 
shop  with  one  of  his  charming  implied  compliments,  and 
the  tailor  would  be  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at  the 
very  idea  of  serving  such  a  distinguished  and  famous 
gentleman. 

Quite  a  child  in  many  ways,  Whistler  did  some  very- 
curious  things,  for  instance,  excusing  himself  for  having 
shot  his  host's  dog,  on  the  only  occasion  that  he  was  known 
to  take  a  day's  "  sport,"  he  said  :  — 

"  Yes,  I  did  shoot  the  dog.  It  was  a  dog  without  any 
artistic  habits,  and  had  placed  itself  badly  in  relation  to 
the  landscape !  " 

He,  strange  to  say,  unlike  most  painters,  had  no  idea 
of  music,  and  never  could  remain  quite  happy  where  music 
in  any  form  was  being  produced.  But  he  would  enjoy 
with  great  pleasure  a  music-hall  performance,  and  an- 
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other  little  thing,  he  would,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
play  for  hours,  and  enjoy,  dominoes ! 

The  Master  was  a  Tory  in  politics.  He  said  in  excuse 
that  it  seemed  to  suggest  luxury,  and  painters  should  be 
surrounded  by  luxury.  He  was  often  imagining  himself 
with  a  title. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  would  feel  like  if  the  fishmonger 
opposite,  when  he  brought  my  bill,  were  to  say,  '  Your 
little  account,  Sir  James,'  "  was  a  remark  he  made  to 
Menpes. 

About  Religion  he  did  not  trouble  much.  Still  he  was 
a  Spiritualist,  and  for  years  took  great  interest  in  table 
rapping  and  kindred  things. 

As  an  example  of  the  agony  of  labour  with  which  his 
work  was  produced,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  "Walter  Gay :  "  I 
have  seen  him  after  a  day's  struggle  with  a  picture  when 
things  did  not  '  go,'  completely  collapse  as  from  illness." 
"  I  have  known  him  work  two  weeks  on  a  hand  and  then 
give  it  up."  "  He  often  requested  eighty  to  a  hundred 
sittings  for  a  portrait."  These  are  not  the  ways  of  a 
"  lazy  "  man. 

An  instance  of  the  pain  and  struggle  Whistler  had  with 
his  work  occurs  in  Menpes'  book,  in  which  four  young 
sisters  were  used  as  a  model  for  one  figure  of  a  girl ;  as  each 
reached  the  desired  age  she  was  utilised,  and  the  picture 
was  eventually  finished  from  a  girl  belonging  to  another 
family !  This  means  that  the  picture  was  six  or  eight 
years  in  progress. 

Another  curious  mental  twist  in  Whistler  was  his  dis- 
like to  part  with  his  work.  He  liked  to  sell,  but  did  not 
like  his  work  leaving  his  possession.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  considered  he  only  lent  his  pictures  to  their  pur- 
chasers. That  the  fact  that  they  had  his — the  Master's — 
work  to  enjoy  for  a  number  of  years  was  quite  sufficient, 
and  they  should  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  enjoy  them  so  long.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  used  every  means  he  could  think  of  to  get  his  pictures 
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into  his  own  hands  again.  He  would  ask  the  owners — 
many  a  time  this  occurred — for  the  loan  of  them  so  that 
he  might  alter  some  little  thing  or  perhaps  varnish  the 
work.  But  if  he  got  it  into  his  studio,  wild  horses  would 
not  drag  it  away  from  him.  He  held  on  to  it  until  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  return  it.  Some  of  these  pictures  he 
kept  for  years.  It  is  all  very  quaint  and  Gilbertian. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Whistler  was  by  birth, 
education  and  upbringing,  a  gentleman.  No  one  ever 
heard  Whistler  tell  a  story  that  was  not  absolutely  un- 
objectionable, for  he  never  had  a  vulgar  thought.  Menpes 
says  that  he  treated  his  apparel  and  even  the  dressing  of 
his  hair  as  he  would  treat  a  work  of  Art.  It  was  all  an 
artistic  "arrangement."  Once  he  accidentally  disarranged 
his  hair  by  touching  the  side  of  the  cab  as  he  was  leaving 
his  hairdressers,  and  he  immediately  stepped  out  of  the 
cab  and  re-entered  the  shop,  where  the  work  was  all  done 
again  I 

I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  that  Whistler 
was  the  challenger  but  not  the  fighter  of  duels.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  extremely  nervous,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him,  with  an  apparently  calm  exterior,  doing  the 
most  extraordinary  things.  For  instance,  he  threw  a  man 
— I  think  it  was  Sir  Seymour  Haden — through  a  plate- 
glass  shop  window  in  Piccadilly  for  some  real  or  fancied 
grievance.  This  incident  ended  in  the  law  courts,  I 
believe,  and  many  acts  of  this  kind  are  recorded,  where 
he  inflicted  personal  chastisement  on  people — their  size 
and  weight  did  not  seem  to  be  a  factor — when  he  thought 
he  had  a  grievance  against  them. 

He  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  tells  a  story  of  a 
child  of  five  or  six  who  was  so  precocious  that  she 
frightened  him.  She  was  a  child  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
street.  She  described  her  Christmas  dinner  as  follows  :  — 

"  Father  was  drunk,  mother  was  drunk,  sister  was 
drunk,  I  was  drunk,  and  we  made  the  cat  drunk !  " 

He  was  much  at  the  house  of  the  Pennell's  at  the  time 
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they  were  getting  from  him  the  materials  for  his  bio- 
graphy.    He  apologised  to  them  as  follows :  — 

"  Well,  you  know,  you  will  feel  about  me  as  I  did  in 
the  old  days  about  a  man  I  could  never  ask  to  dinner 
because  he  was  always  there !  I  couldn't  ask  him  to  sit 
down  because  there  he  was  already  in  the  chair !  " 

To  a  pressman  who  had  called  to  interview  him, 
Whistler  sent  out  a  card  containing  the  following  words  : 
"Who  is  the  greatest  painter  in  the  world?"  The 
journalist — wise  man — wrote  "  Whistler,"  when  he  was  at 
once  admitted.  At  their  meeting,  however,  the  Master 
objected  to  the  scarlet  necktie  worn  by  his  visitor  and 
cried  :  "  His  tie  is  in  G-  Major  and  I  am  painting  this 
symphony  in  E  Minor.  I  shall  have  to  start  again !  Take 
that  roaring  tie  of  yours  off,  you  miserable  wretch;  re- 
move it  instantly ! "  The  man,  being  an  adept  in  the 
gentle  art  of  making  friends,  complied.  Whistler  said  : 
:'  Thank  goodness,"  and,  shading  his  eyes,  "  my  sight  is 
perfectly  deaf."  And  later  to  the  same  man  :—  '  You,  my 
dear  sir,  are  nobody,  nothing  from  my  point  of  view — just 
a  conglomeration  of  bad  colours.  Why  on  earth,  man,  do 
you  wear  a  brown  jacket  with  blue  trousers?  That's  like 
B  flat  in  Gr  major,  do  you  see?  "  "  I  can't  say  I  do,"  was 
the  answer. 

Here  is  another  curious  trait  in  his  character.  He  dis- 
liked the  "  country,"  that  is  country  scenes.  He  did  not 
like  hills  or  mountains,  and  trees  he  had  no  sympathy 
with.  He  said  there  were  too  many  trees  in  the  land,  and 
I  cannot  find  any  example  of  tree  painting  among  his 
work.  He  also  disliked  Turner's  work.  He  said  that 
Turner  should  have  written  books,  not  painted  pictures. 
And,  passing  a  series  of  Turner's  works  in  the  National 
Gallery,  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "  What  a  series  of 
accidents !  "  This  is  a  very  curious  comment  on  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  who  ever  lived. 

He  was  invited  to  become  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists — a  decaying  society.  The  growing  noto- 
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riety  of  Whistler  made  them  think  that  his  name  would 
help  matters  on.  The  result  was  disastrous.  Quarrels 
and  disagreements  arose,  but  Whistler  would  have  his  own 
way  'about  everything.  The  story  is  too  long  to  tell  here. 
In  the  end,  however,  Whistler  left  them,  along  with  a 
body  of  his  followers,  saying :  4<  The  artists  are  all  gone, 
the  British  remains." 

I  cannot  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  without  referring 
to  the  latest  and  greatest  of  the  works  on  Whistler  recently 
produced  by  the  Pennells — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell.  It 
consists  of  two  large  volumes  of  closely-printed  matter 
and  was  written  by  them  at  the  request  of  Whistler,  and 
many  of  the  facts  and  fancies  relating  to  the  Master  are 
given  in  Whistler's  own  words.  They  have  fulfilled  their 
task  in  the  most  thorough  and  praiseworthy  manner,  and 
have  issued  a  volume  that  deals  with  Whistler  from  the 
binder  to  the  shroud. 

Never  since  the  time  I  read  Barrie's  "  Window  in 
Thrums  "  have  I  devoured  with  such  eagerness,  and  en- 
joyed a  literary  work  so  much.  I  must  also  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  this  work  for  much  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  this  article.  It  has  placed  Whistler  in  an  entirely 
new  light. 

Mortimer  Menpes'  new  book,  "Whistler  as  I  knew  him," 
has  also  helped  me  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  man. 
It  is  most  sympathetically  and  charmingly  written,  and 
the  illustrations  are,  if  possible,  better  than  the  pictures 
in  Pennell's  book,  some  of  the  reproductions  in  colour  I 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  I  believe  I  have  read  every- 
thing in  the  English  language  dealing  with  Whistler,  and 
it  has  been  a  perfect  delight  during  the  past  few  weeks  to 
devote  my  time  to  such  a  fascinating  subject.  Whistler 
is  entrancing  from  every  point  of  view.  The  painter,  the 
man,  the  wit  and  the  writer. 

I  commenced  reading  Pennell's  "  Life  of  Whistler " 
with  some  vague  feelings  of  contempt  for  Whistler's 
little  failings.  I  finished  it  with  tears.  I  have 
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almost  learned  to  love  his  faults.  I  have  forgiven 
them.  He  was  a  noble  man — a  gentle  man,- — a  great 
general,  and  a  bom  fighter.  He  smiled  outwardly 
at  the  crushing  insults  heaped  upon  him  by  his  enemies — 
inwardly  he  was  almost  broken-hearted.  Misunderstood 
for  years  and  years  he  at  last  emerged  completely  triumph- 
ant, and  remains  to  us  for  Ever ! 

Some  day  with  uncovered  head  and  reverent  attitude  I 
hope  to  stand  by  the  unpretentious  grave  in  Chiswick 
churchyard  and  pay  an  inaudible  tribute  to  Whistler — 
The  Master ! 


STUDIES  IN  FRENCH  POETRY: 
FRANCOIS  YILLON. 


By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

T  N  a  passage  itself  confused,  that  oracle  of  French  poetry, 
Boileau,  says :  — 

"  Villon  sceut  le  Premier  dans  ces  siecles  grossiers 
Debrouillers  1'art  conf  us  de  nos  vieux  Romanciers." 

One  French  critic  understands  this  as  meaning  that  Villon 
was  the  first  French  poet  "to  draw  form  and  order  from 
the  chaos  of  the  old  romances " ;  another  interprets  it  as 
intending  that  he  was  the  earliest  "  to  clear  his  style  from 
the  rudeness  and  redundancy  of  the  older  poets  " ;  a  third 
that  "  he  f ocussed  the  confused  art  of  his  predecessors  "  ;  a 
fourth — but  enough.  It  requires  no  profound  study  of 
the  earliest  poetry  of  that  collection  of  petty  kingdoms 
which  we  now  call  France  to  discover  that  Villon  was  first 
in  none  of  these  things.  He  troubled  himself  not  at  all 
with  the  poetical  acrobatics  of  his  fore-runners  except  in 
two  exercises,  the  Ballade  and  Rondeau,  wherein  he  out- 
skilled  them  all ;  nor  did  his  reading  of  the  old  poets  serve 
him  any  purpose  save  in  showing  him  what  to  avoid,  for 
he  imitated  none  in  anything.  His  place  in  French  poetry 
is  not  concerned  with  nor  affected  by  the  whimsies  and 
fantastics,  the  pedantic  contortions  and  puerilities  with 
which  almost  all  his  contemporaries  pranked  before  a  war- 
worn audience.  Had  France,  indeed,  before  the  middle 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  produced  a  Chaucer,  as  she  after- 
wards bore  a  Marot,  a  Ronsard,  a  Malherbe,  a  Boileau,  a 
Lafontaine,  there  would  have  been  a  pre-Renaissance 
standard  whereby  to  gauge  the  height  to  which  Villon  had 
raised  the  poetry  of  France  and,  incidentally,  the  tongue. 
In  its  absence  we  can  measure  him  only  by  his  contem- 
poraries, or  rather,  contemporary ;  since  the  single  poet  to 
be  seriously  considered  with  Villon  is,  in  most  respects, 
the  highest  product  of  his  time,  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Even  in  this  case  it  is  not  exactly  a  comparison  we  must 
make.  Charles,  with  a  half-century  of  life,  learning  and 
experience  to  his  credit  before  Villon  was  born,  and  out- 
living him  by,  perhaps,  three  years,  belongs  essentially  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  the  last  poet  of  medieval 
France;  Villon  was  the  first  of  the  Renaissance.  We  go 
further  and  say  what,  reading  between  the  lines,  Boileau 
thought  but  was  afraid  to  utter  decisively,  that  Villon  was 
the  first  modern  French  poet. 

To  simplify  the  subject  and  render  Villon's  place  and 
merits  more  comprehensible  (and,  incidentally,  to  avoid 
recapitulation)  it  is  worth  while  to  prologize,  by  way  of 
fact  rather  than  criticism,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  poets 
and  poetry  of  France  prior  to  the  Renaissance  in  order  of 
time.  The  earliest  authentic  forms  of  verse  were  the 
"Chansons  de  Gestes,"  a  description  of  Saga,  recording, 
in  easy  and  even  pedestrian  verse,  in  assonance  or  rhyme, 
the  noble  deeds  of  heroic  families  and  of  legendary  and 
historic  France.  They  were  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  intended,  as  their  name 
defines,  for  song  or  recital,  and  were  in  vogue  from  about 
the  year  1080,  when  the  first  and  most  famous  was  sung, 
the  "Chanson  de  Roland,"  to  1350,  when  the  Breton 
chanson,  "  Le  Combat  des  Trentes "  (paraphrased  by 
Harrison  Ainsworth  in  his  early  days)  appeared.  A  little 
later  than  the  Song  of  Roland,  contemporaneously  with 
the  whole  of  the  twelfth  century,  similar  short  Epics  on 
subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  were 
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essayed ;  the  "  Roman  d'Alexandre "  of  Alberic  de 
Besangon,  the  "Roman  d'Eneas,"  a  rough  version  of  the 
^Eneid,  the  "  Roman  de  Troie "  of  Benoit  de  Saint  More 
about  1160,  where  we  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Cressida, 
and,  with  the  close  of  that  century,  tlife  "Alexandre"  of 
Alexandre  de  Bernay  written,  unlike  any  other,  in  duo- 
decasyllabic  lines  of  such  strength  and  movement,  as 
to  confer  upon  the  metre  to  this  day  the  name  of 
"Alexandrine."  In  the  first  half  of  this  important  and 
even  prolific  centuiy  the  Celtic  legends  and  myths  of  King 
Arthur  came  into  France;  the  Norman  minstrels  bringing 
with  them  from  the  East  the  original  version  of  "Joseph 
of  Arimathea"  and  the  "Quest  of  the  Sane  Graal,"  com- 
posing from  some  unknown  Breton  source  the  story  of 
''  Tristran  and  Yseult  "  and  adapting  the  romances  im- 
ported from  Southern  England  and  Wales  of  the  "  Holy 
Grail,"  "Perceval,"  "Galahad,"  "Lancelot  du  Lac," 
"  Merlin,"  "Arthur"  and  the  "  Hound  Table."  The  best 
known  writer  and  adapter  of  these  was  Chretien  de  Troyes 
(1170 — 1180)  whose  characterisation,  religious  mysticism, 
passionate  gallantry,  refined  courtesy,  delight  in  battle, 
evidenced  for  the  first  time  in  literature  the  true  romantic 
spirit  of  Chivalry.  In  the  meantime,  with  the  opening 
of  the  twelfth  century,  lyric  poetry  appeared  in  Provence. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  short  love  songs  in  the 
langue  d'oc  were  well-known  and  popular  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  but  no  trace  of  them  has  been  found  prior  to  those  of 
the  returned  Crusader,  William,  Ninth  Count  of  Poictiers 
(1102),  who  has  been  styled  the  "First  Troubadour"  (a 
term  more  applicable  in  this  instance  to  precedence  of 
rank  than  of  date).  In  them  the  purely  personal  note  was 
first  struck  and  played  upon,  principally  on  the  amorous 
side,  a  fitting  text  being  supplied  by  the  first  line  of  one  of 
the  Count's  Lays  beginning  "  Farai  chansoneta  nueva, 
etc."  "Once  more  tune  I  my  Lute  to  Love."  Subtle  and 
charming  at  the  outset,  these  "chansonetz  d'amor"  became 
more  charming  than  strong,  more  personal  and  passionate, 
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till  they  held  sway  over  songs  with  other  motives  and 
Provence  grew  famous  for  its  interpretation  of  "  the 
supreme,  blind,  idolatrous  passion  which  overwhelmed  all 
other  feelings,  scorned  all  alien  duties,  defying  alike 
heaven  and  hell  and  absorbing  and  possessing  the  entire 
being."  By  the  end  of  the  century  rules  tending  towards 
technical  perfection  had  been  formulated  and  thirteen 
recognised  types  of  lyric  adopted.  Once  again  since  the 
Eomans  retired  from  Gaul,  poetry  in  that  part  of  Europe 
became  an  art.  Lyrics  and  Lyrism  drifted  together  north- 
wards, not,  as  was  most  apparently  natural,  by  direct 
communication  through  the  midlands,  but  by  way  of  the 
Holy  Land.  When  the  Proven§al  Crusaders  and  trouba- 
dours singing  in  the  langue  d'oc  and  the  Normans  and 
Bretons  and  their  trouveres  chanting  in  the  langue  d'oil 
met  on  the  scene  of  their  joint  quarrel  where  Normandy 
and  Provence,  Lorraine  and  Languedoc  rubbed  shoulders, 
the  Northmen  were  astounded  at  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  Provencal  poetry,  and,  charmed  therewith  and  with 
that  novelty — to  them  a  revelation — courteous  love,  they 
imitated  form  and  melody  so  far  as  their  less  melodious 
tongue  would  permit.  The  essential  differences  of  the  two 
languages,  however — the  one  a  speech  of  vowels  and  soft 
consonants,  the  other  a  sharper,  harder,  more  consonantal 
speech  —  considerably  mitigated  mere  imitation.  The 
Northmen,  therefore,  though  retaining  somewhat  of  the 
titles  and  architecture  of  such  Southland  poems  as  the 
Alba,  Pastorela,  Balada,  Serena,  composed  their  Aubades, 
Pastourelles,  Ballades  and  Serenades  in  such  fashion  that 
their  identity  disappeared.  In  form  and  melody  the 
Southerners  were  superior  while  the  Northmen  excelled  in 
variety,  strength,  elegance  and  eloquence.  The  two 
tongues  were  not  parent  and  child,  nor  were  the  trouveres 
successors  of  the  troubadours;  both  flourished  simul- 
taneously to  some  extent,  but  it  must  be  noted  that,  while 
the  langue  d'oc  remained  a  beautiful  dialect,  the  langue 
d'oil  became  the  speech  of  the  nation. 
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In  none  of  the  poetry  so  far  mentioned  is  there  any  sign 
or  hint  of  the  real  Gallic  temperament.  The  "Chansons 
de  Gestes "  and  "  Roland "  exhibit  Greek,  Roman  or 
Teutonic  sentiment;  the  Arthurian  and  kindred  epics  the 
Celtic  or  Anglo-Norman;  whilst  the  songs  and  lyrics 
might,  apart  from  the  language,  have  been  written  by 
the  poets  of  any  land,  so  little  do  they  otherwise  evidence 
their  native  country.  This  mass  of  verse — the  authors 
and  composers,  known  and  unknown,  are  counted  by 
hundreds — was,  in  its  essence  and  destiny,  exclusively 
aristocratic.  The  bourgeois  were,  of  necessity,  alluded  to, 
but  merely  as  sources  of  continual  jest  and  derision,  butts 
for  the  jongleurs'  wit,  save  in  the  Arthurian  tales  wherein 
the  bourgeois  gentleman  of  less  than  noble  rank,  was 
treated  with,  at  least,  respect.  Otherwise  poetry,  com- 
posed by  nobles  or  their  minstrels  for  audiences  of  their 
own  status,  displayed  only  their  own  fashions,  manners, 
sentiments,  aspirations;  it  was  a  literature  solely  of  and 
for  courtly  and  knightly  society  and  not  for  the  country 
at  large.  Hence  its  tendency  was  to  become  more  artificial 
and,  consequently,  to  pave  the  way  for  its  decline.  We 
may  instance  the  Chatelain  de  Coucy,  Thibaut  de  Cham- 
pagne and  Gace  Brule,  all  flourishing  at  the  divide  of  the 
centuries.  They  wrote  poetry  sometimes,  but,  on  the 
whole  they  lectured,  analysed,  sermonised,  conversed. 
Their  concern  was  to  play  with  ideas,  a  truly  French 
game;  eliminating  reality  from  their  verse  and  dealing 
with  conceits.  Juggling  with  words,  they  avoided  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  thus,  far  from  appealing  to  a  wide 
intelligibility,  their  works  could  give  pleasure  only  to 
an  educated  elite.  From  this  time  the  poetry  of  the 
aristocracy  followed  a  descending  curve. 

In  the  meantime  the  dawn  of  popular  literature  broke. 
JEsop's  Fables  which,  orally,  were  well-known  in  mediae val 
Europe,  were  crystallised  in  the  "Ysopet"  of  Marie  de 
France  towards  the  year  1180,  and  about  the  same  time 
appeared  in  the  "Pelerinage  de  Renart"  the  opening 
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adventures  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  all  of  which  were  appre- 
ciated alike  by  noble  and  peasant.  By  the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  century  another  series,  "Le  Roman  de  Renart," 
was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Originally  in  a  Latin 
version,  then  in  German  (where,  strangely,  the  names  of 
the  animals  were  all  French),  this  popular  story  received 
its  greatest  development  in  France.  Its  form  was  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  include  from  time  to  time  a  wonderful 
variety  of  animal  stories,  gathered  by  Crusaders  and 
wanderers  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  some  of  the 
Fables  of  Pilpay,  lions  and  tigers  from  the  Orient,  bears 
from  Austria,  wolves  from  everywhere.  Its  intention  was 
primarily  mere  amusement,  but  towards  the  year  1200 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  coming  "Fabliaux"  was 
infused  into  it,  and  the  adventures  of  the  humanised 
animals  gradually  took  the  form  of  a  parody  on  the 
aristocratic  stories  of  chivalry,  with  a  continual  under- 
current of  satiric  comment  on  all  human  affairs,  the 
Church  being  by  no  means  forgotten.  This  great  popular 
Epic  continued  to  nourish  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
most  noteworthy  additions  being  "Le  Couronnement  de 
Renart "  about  1250,  "  Renart  le  Nouvel "  by  Jacquemart 
Gielee  in  1288,  and  "Renart  le  Contrefait,"  1425  to  1450, 
written  by  a  clerk  of  Troyes  in  Champagne  for,  as  he  said, 
"want  of  something  better  to  do." 

Contemporaneously  with  "Le  Roman  de  Renart,"  any- 
where between  the  years  1200  and  1210,  like  an  apple 
orchard  on  a  warm  spring  day,  the  "  Fabliaux  "  blossomed 
out,  not  in  ones  or  twos  but  in  bunches.  These,  gathered 
in  the  first  place  from  the  nebulous  mass  of  fact  and 
fiction  floating  about  the  firmament  of  civilisation,  spin- 
drift from  the  Classics,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  Scriptures, 
Oriental  legends,  histories,  fables,  adventures,  were  aug- 
mented from  imagination  and  real  events  by  the  bourgeois 
rank  and  file  in  camp,  on  the  homeward  march  and  in 
their  own  "North  countree,"  for  the  classic  land  of  the 
"Fabliaux"  was  Northern  France,  from  Orleans  to 
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Rouen,  Arras  to  Troyes,  Lorraine,  Picardy  and  Flanders 
t<>  (ape  La  Hogue.  They  consisted  solely  of  long  and 
short  stories,  serious  and  humourous,  jests,  anecdotes, 
farces,  comic  adventures,  puns,  repartees,  tricks,  fables, 
of  kings  and  nobles,  monks  and  laymen,  soldiers,  trades- 
men, peasants,  men,  women,  children  and  animals,  taken 
from  every-day  life,  physically,  morally  and  psychologic- 
ally true,  simply  told  in  colloquial  style  in  easy  octo- 
syllabics somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Butler's  "  Hudibras," 
with  untramelled  freedom  of  subject  and  language,  the 
creation  of  the  bourgeois,  springing  from  the  foundations 
of  the  race,  representing  its  most  universal  qualities  and 
feelings,  picturing  the  life  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  it 
actually  was,  spontaneous,  fecund,  vivid  and  very  human. 
In  them  we  get  the  first  taste  of  that  French  spirit  that 
ever  afterwards  flavours  the  literature,  that  blend  of  real 
wit  and  comedy,  piquant  phrase,  apt  expression,  that  epi- 
grammatic brevity  that,  saying  so  little  means  so  much, 
that  apparently  irresponsible  levity  of  observation  and 
airy  lightness  of  style  capable  of  rendering  even  a  sermon 
palatable,  and  a  discourse  on  tombstones  as  interesting  as 
scandal.  Beside  the  bourgeois  matter-of-factness  of  the 
robust  and  copious  spontaneity  of  the  "  Fabliaux,"  we  see 
how  meagre  and  artificial  was  the  contemporaneous  lyric 
poetry  of  the  aristocracy;  the  former  was  the  universal 
literature,  the  latter  a  literature  of  exception.  The 
"  Fabliaux,"  in  their  original  style,  existed  for  exactly  a 
century  when  they  disappeared,  along  with  so  much  else 
that  was  good,  bad  and  indifferent  in  French  literature, 
into  the  vortex  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The  "  Gesta 
Romanorum"  were  founded  on  them;  Chaucer  copied  a 
few,  with  infinitely  greater  art  and  poetry,  into  his 
"  Canterbury  Tales  " ;  from  them  all  the  Italian  Novellieri 
learned  their  business.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  they 
re-appeared  in  France  during  the  Renaissance,  adapted 
from  the  Italian,  in  the  "Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  the 
"Heptameron,"  the  pages  of  Rabelais,  Beroalde  de  Ver- 
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ville,  Brantome,  Bonaventure  des  Periers,  and  numerous 
other  writers,  till  they  culminated  almost  in  their  original 
form,  perfected  by  Lafontaine  in  his  "Contes,"  and  one 
is  even  traceable  in  the  guise  of  a  comedy  in  Moliere's 
"Medecin  malgre  Lui." 

The  most  noteworthy  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  popularity  amongst  all  classes 
but  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  was  "Le  Roman  de  la  Rose," 
which  maintained  its  vogue,  in  France,  at  least,  for  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  years.  It  was  the  first  purely 
French  poetical  classic.  Consisting  primarily  of  some 
4670  lines,  written  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  towards  the 
year  1237  and  continued,  forty  years  later,  by  Jean  de 
Meung,  who  added  about  18,000  lines,  it  was  the  first 
example  of  sustained  allegory.  The  style  throughout  was 
brisk  and  agreeable  and  many  of  the  descriptions  were 
unusually  beautiful,  the  work  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris 
being  distinguished  by  its  grace  and  melody,  and  that  of 
Jean  de  Meung  by  its  vigour.  Of  the  two  parts  the  earlier 
was  the  more  poetical,  though  the  whole  Epic  is  a  true 
and  faithful  mirror  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  I  doubt 
whether,  in  any  single  book,  can  there  be  found  such 
another  picture  of  the  times,  of  their  religion,  morality, 
asceticism,  freedom  of  thought,  the  striving  after  liberty 
and  equality,  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  the  search  for 
beauty.  Though  often  monotonous  and  digressive  it  is  a 
fine  index  to  the  French  language  of  the  day.  Prior  to 
the  advent  of  printing  the  manuscripts  were  innumerable 
and  scattered  over  many  European  countries.  Petrarch 
delighted  in  it;  Chaucer  found  the  portion  by  Guillaume 
de  Lorris  worthy  of  a  splendid  English  version.  Among 
the  earliest  European  typographers  it  was  a  general 
favourite,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Clement  Marot  re-edited  and  gave  it  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 
It  is  worth  notice  that  the  author  of  the  sequel,  wrote  two 
other  poems,  the  titles  of  which  Yillon  adopted,  "  Le 
Testament  de  Jean  de  Meung,"  a  satire  on  things  in 
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general,  and  "  Le  Codicile  ou  Tresor,"  a  treatise  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion. 

Somewhere  midway  between  the  two  parts  of  "Le  Roman 
de  la  E/ose,"  there  appeared  in  Paris  a  number  of  poems  of 
various  kinds,  lives  of  saints,  fabliaux,  songs  satirical  and 
religious  and  allegories,  well  written,  very  living  and 
human,  all,  for  the  first  time  in  French  literature,  with  a 
strongly-marked  individuality.  The  poet  was,  and  for 
that  matter,  still  is  unknown  by  any  name  except  a  nick- 
name, Rutebeuf .  Where  and  when  he  was  born  and  died 
are  alike  mysteries.  What  is  known  is  that  he  lived  in 
Paris,  was  a  poor  devil  of  a  minstrel,  haunted  by  mis- 
fortune in  everything  except  his  literary  faculty,  twice 
married,  with  more  creditors  than  benefactors,  and  an 
infinitely  greater  variety  in  his  ways  of  spending  money 
than  of  earning  it.  Influenced  by  "  Renart "  and 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,  he,  in  turn,  gave  much  to  Jean  de 
Meung.  Alone,  of  all  the  known  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
he  depicted  the  realities  of  the  life  of  the  day,  especially 
that  of  Paris,  wherein  he  was  a  forerunner  of  Villon. 
Though  learned,  he  was  no  scholar  in  the  clerical  sense, 
his  was  an  education  more  of  observation  than  of  books. 
Had  he  lived  to-day  he  would  have  been  a  journalist  and 
a  clever  one.  With  his  supple,  picturesque,  varied  poems 
the  thirteenth  century  closed,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  the  intellectual  edifice  of  France  fell  slowly  into 
ruin. 

Historically  the  accession  of  the  Valois  (1327)  marks  the 
real  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France,  though  there  is  a 
period  of  transition  not  only  to  the  time  when  the  English 
were  driven  from  France  (1455)  but  sixty  years  beyond 
when  Frangois  I  ascended  the  throne  (1515),  whence  the 
French  Renaissance  may  be  said  to  date.  This  time  of 
transition  was  that  of  the  Hundred  Tears'  War,  fought 
exclusively  on  French  soil :  a  period  of  sorrow  and  decay. 
Cregy,  the  Black  Death,  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  the  Free 
Companies,  destroyed  all  hope,  all  sense  of  security; 
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famine,  disease,  pillage,  completed  the  deadly  work,  and 
the  light  of  learning  was  diminished  to  the  feeblest  spark. 
The  heart  of  poetry  was  long  since  stilled,  nothing  re- 
maining except  a  paradoxical  type  of  verse  where  every- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  intricacy  of  form.  From  the  death 
of  Rutebeuf  to  the  advent  of  Guillaume  de  Machault 
(ob.  1377)  there  is  practically  nothing  to  record  in  the 
literary  life  of  France.  Machault  (in  early  life  Secretary 
to  Prince  Jean  of  Bohemia  who  was  killed  at  CreQy)  was  a 
voluminous  writer  of  verse  in  various  ingenious  forms,  a 
clever  manipulator  of  words,  being,  indeed,  the  inventor 
or  originator  of  Rhetoric  as  an  art,  the  pioneer  of  a  school 
whose  most  brilliant  example,  as  well  as  chief  rebel,  was 
Villon.  In  Machault's  80,000  lines,  one  is  bound  to  find 
something  of  value.  "  He  has  wit  and  each  rondeau,  each 
ballade,  is  an  excellent  bit  of  workmanship,  a  gem  made 
of  nothing.  But  in  all  this  wit,  this  art,  there  is  not  one 
grain  of  poetry;  no  intimacy,  no  personality,  not  a  word 
coming  from  the  heart  of  the  man."  His  follower, 
Eustache  Deschamps,  passed  as  his  pupil.  This  is  true  of 
the  forms  of  his  verse,  but  in  everything  else  Deschamps 
was  Machault's  antithesis.  His  stanzas  were  very  real, 
very  circumstantial,  very  personal ;  he  rhymed  about  every- 
thing but  contorted  the  language  in  endeavour  to  render 
ideas  by  expressions  furthest  removed  from  them.  He 
wrote,  like  Colletet,  a  work  on  the  "Art  of  Poetry  and  of 
making  Ballades  and  Chants-Royal,"  which  was  a  fairly 
good  catalogue  of  all  the  known  curious  forms  of  verse  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  them;  but,  again  like 
Colletet,  he  failed  to  be  a  poet.  Anticipating  Villon's 
beautiful  "Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?"  and 
Ronsard's  "  Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may,"  he  extracted 
from  these  rich  themes  neither  emotion  nor  poetry ;  all  he- 
could  say  was  the  prosaic  "  the  world  is  a  vain  thing ; 
everything  dies."  Though  his  best  work  "  Le  Miroir  de 
Mariage,"  was  a  fourteenth  century  version  of,  but  very 
inferior  to  Boileau's  tenth  Satire,  his  greatest  claim  to 
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modern  sympathy  is  that  in  the  depth  of  her  trouble  he 
loved  France  and  her  people.  With  Deschanips'  pupil 
Christine  de  Pisan,  the  first  bluestocking,  to  whom  no  sub- 
ject was  closed,  good  daughter,  excellent  wife,  better 
mother,  whose  sole  literary  business  in  later  life  was  to 
multiply  the  evidences  of  her  mediocrity  in  matters 
poetical,  we  come  to  the  earliest  of  those  authors,  trades- 
men in  verse,  the  Grands  Rhetoriqueurs,  who  made 
rhyming  a  profession  and  a  "  profession  "  of  poetry,  at 
which  point  their  claims  to  the  title  of  poets  ceased.  Every 
grace,  every  elegance,  every  strain  of  melody,  every 
thought,  idea,  expression,  that  savoured  of  real  poetry, 
was,  by  them,  torn  to  shreds  in  a  machinery  of  rules  and 
pedantry.  With  them  (1484)  the  poetical  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  produced  the  last  and  most  demonstrative 
proofs  of  its  puerility  and  impotence. 

Amidst  this  wreckage  two  poets  stand  untouched  by 
the  ruin  around  them,  Alain  Chartier  and  Charles 
d'Orleans.  The  former,  strangely  enough,  was  more 
truly  poetical  in  his  prose.  Private  Secretary  to  Kings 
Charles  YI.  and  VII.,  he  passed  through  the  dark  of  the 
French  struggle  for  freedom  to  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
naissance (1386  to  1458).  His  polemical  works,  "Le 
Quadrilogue  Invectif"  and  "Le  Curial,"  in  their  Suetonian 
style,  though  studded  with  Latinisms.  and  Graecisms, 
fittingly  heralded  the  stately,  vigorous  prose  of  the 
coming  day.  In  his  allegorical  and  controversial  love 
poems  and  in  his  moral  verse,  Chartier  attained  consider- 
able fame  amongst  his  contemporaries.  He  had  the  knack 
of  expressing  the  obvious  with  such  a  bewilderment  of 
amplification  as  to  delude  his  readers  into  the  belief  that 
his  commonplaces  were  poetry.  Some  few — very  few — of 
his  short  love  songs  contain  real  and  deep  feeling,  beauty 
of  diction  and  a  rare  simplicity,  and,  even  in  French,  read 
curiously  like  Chaucer.  Warton  seems  to  infer  that 
Chaucer  was  influenced  by  Chartier,  but  as  the  French 
author  could  not  have  been  more  than  fourteen  years  old 
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at  Chaucer's  death,  he  was  either  unusually  precocious  or 
Warton  is  misleading;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  in- 
debtedness was  the  other  way.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
an  English  version  of  Chartier's  "  Livre  des  Quatres 
Dames "  was  well-known.  Villon's  only  reference  to 
Chartier,  in  an  indirect  way,  indicates  which  class  of  his 
verse  was  most  in  fashion  :  — 

"  Item,  to  lovers  sorrowful, 

As  well  as  Alain  Chartier's  Lay, 
At  their  bedside,  a  measure  full 
Of  tears  I  give." 

With  Charles  d'Orleans  (1391—1466)  the  last  poet  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  France — indeed  he  has  been  styled  the 
"last  of  the  Trouveres" — we  come  into  direct  touch  with 
Villon,  whose  whole  life  synchronised  with  the  latter  half 
of  that  of  Charles.  The  latter,  grandson  of  Charles  V., 
and  father  of  Louis  XII.,  and  uncle  of  Fra^ois  I.,  was 
excellently  educated,  but,  in  literature,  never  succeeded  in 
becoming  more  than  a  clever  dilettante.  The  assassina- 
tion of  his  father  in  1407,  his  capture  by  the  English  on 
the  field  of  Agincourt  in  1415,  his  twenty-five  years' 
captivity  in  England,  the  feats  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  rise 
of  France,  his  freedom  and  his  magnificent  home-coming 
in  1440,  the  deaths  of  his  first  two  wives,  his  third 
marriage,  the  birth  of  his  son ;  none  of  these  happenings, 
all  of  them  momentous  to  a  man  of  his  rank  and  position 
in  France,  had  any  reflex  in  his  poems.  Love,  Spring, 
Regrets,  Longings,  were  the  banalities  upon  which  his 
muse  spent  itself;  composing  little  gems,  perfect  in  their 
way  but,  at  their  best,  only  drawing-room  ballads.  For 
the  parents  of  the  brave  Jeanne  he  had  gold  in  plenty  but 
never  a  hymn  to  her  memory;  for  France  he  poured  out 
the  blood  from  his  heart  but  not  one  song  from  his  lips. 
His  verse  proceeded  quietly  from  intellectual  endeavour; 
it  never  sprang  hot  from  inspiration.  Exhibiting  little 
emotion,  little  passion,  less  thought,  no  philosophy,  of  his 
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poems  we  may  say  with  Ovid,  materiam  superabat  opus. 
His  entire  work  was  not  large  in  quantity  nor  did  he 
attempt  anything  of  length  with  success.  The  frame  of  a 
ballade  was  too  large  for  him  to  fill.  Yirelais,  rondels, 
were  his  measure;  in  the  latter  he  was  far  beyond 
competition.  His  greatest  art  lay  in  knowing  how  to  fit 
the  phrase  to  the  idea,  the  poem  to  the  subject.  Frag- 
ments of  thought,  fine  distinctions  of  sentiment,  ideas  of 
the  frailest,  little  echoes  of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  were 
expressed  with  a  grace  of  diction,  melody  of  metre,  per- 
fection of  form,  each  a  little  jewel  in  its  fitting  setting. 
He  renewed  well-worn  themes,  said  once  more  what  had 
been  said  for  three  centuries,  with  unexpected  delicacy 
and  fresh  imagery.  For  Charles  d' Orleans  poetry  was  not 
a  message,  not  an  expression ;  it  was  merely  an  amusement 
of  the  intellect,  a  kind  of  learned  broidery  of  the  mind, 
intended  for  himself  alone,  which  he  was  afraid  of  ex- 
posing to  the  sunlight  lest  it  should  fade.  In  him 
mediaeval  French  poetry  attained  its  greatest  beauty  of 
form  and  perfection  of  craft.  That  is  the  highest  merit 
of  Charles ;  beyond  which  we  need  not  seek.  He  broached 
no  new  idea,  sang  no  new  strain,  bequeathed  nothing  to 
posterity  to  carry  poetry  into  regions  as  yet  undiscovered. 
In  him  culminated  the  lyric  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
him  it  expired,  the  last  splendid  flicker  from  the  dying 
embers  of  the  fire  of  mediaeval  minstrelsy. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  between  two  poets 
than  between  Charles  d'Orleans  and  Frangois  Villon.  The 
one  born  to  the  royal  purple,  splendidly  educated,  passing 
a  large  part  of  his  life  amid  the  making  of  the  kingdom, 
yet  never  a  thought  for  it,  spending  his  talents  on  dainty 
poetical  miniatures;  the  other  a  child  of  the  gutter, 
depending  on  a  relative's  charity  for  his  upbringing, 
rioting  his  time  in  dens  of  infamy,  seeing  life  naked  and 
seeing  it  whole,  a  violater  of  his  country's  laws  yet  a  true 
patriot  cursing  those  who  miscall  fair  France,  bursting 
out  spontaneously  into  a  whirl  of  song  in  simple  French 
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with  a  virility  thitherto  unknown.  The  former  trimmed 
and  toyed  with  the  language ;  the  latter  broke  the  visor  of 
Allegory,  the  god  of  contemporary  versifiers,  and 
shattered  his  rhetorical  affectations  into  fragments. 
Yillon's  language  was  that  of  the  populace,  the  old,  sweet 
French  tongue,  rich  and  simple,  clear,  natural;  the 
language  of  the  "  Fabliaux,"  suppled,  freed  from  all 
pedantic  intrusions,  and — strange  paradox — enriched  with 
a  wealth  of  odd  words  picked  up  in  tavern,  prison,  market, 
words  expressive  and  picturesque ;  none  was  disdained  that 
served  his  purpose.  Many  of  them  applied  by  him  to  new 
uses  have  become  part  of  the  academic  vocabulary  of 
to-day.  Intensely  allusive,  Villon  had  a  strange  power  of 
conjuring  up  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  with  a  few  simple 
words  understood  by  everyone  a  picture  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  own.  For  instance,  that  awful  tableau  of 
his  hanged  companions  drying  and  rattling  on  the  gibbet 
with  the  corbies  at  their  ghoulish  feast;  or,  by  way  of 
contrast,  that  pathetic  one  of  his  poor,  old  mother  in 
Church,  bowing  in  prayer,  seeing  Heaven  in  the  glories  of 
the  Mass ;  or  again,  these  four  lines :  — 

"At  Christmas-time,  the  season  dead, 

When  wolves  have  naught  for  prey  but  wind, 
The  peasant  keeps  his  roof  o'erhead 

And  hugs  his  kill-frost  fire,  well-fed." 

It  is  such  verses  as  these — it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
Villon  any  involved  or  obscure — that  set  the  seal  on  his 
modernity.  He  does  not  have  to  create  a  fiction;  he  is 
content  with  fact.  His  is  the  poetry  of  simplicity,  the 
clear  thought,  the  vivid  image,  easy,  effortless. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  matter  and  manner  of 
his  works,  his  mordant  regard  of  death,  his  unapproach- 
able skill  in  the  Hondeau  and  the  Ballade,  and  a  variety 
of  other  matters  upon  which  a  wider,  more  comprehensive 
study  of  the  poet  has  not  in  any  particular  caused  me  to 
waver  from  the  opinions  I  then  expressed.  I  will  not 
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dilate  further  upon  these,  but  will  refer  briefly  to  two 
aspects  of  the  poet  which  deserve  consideration,  and  con- 
clude with  a  few  observations  as  to  his  influence  upon 
French  literature. 

Villon  is,  unfortunately  in  this  country  and  among 
some  of  his  compatriots,  regarded  as  a  poet  whose  works 
are  so  intermingled  with  grossness  as  to  be  banned  a  place 
upon  open  shelves.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some 
reason  for  this  and,  in  some  measure,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  defend  him.  It  is,  however,  due  to  him  (who  is  worthy 
an  English  version  for  those  to  whom  the  original  is 
denied)  that  a  frank  explanation  should  be  offered.  Villon 
is  not,  in  the  main,  a  lascivious  poet.  In  this  respect  he 
will  compare  to  his  advantage  with  many  of  the  English 
Restoration  poets.  His  "Testaments,"  in  their  material, 
contain  much  serious  and  valuable  thought,  philosophical 
ideas,  strong  patriotism,  pity  for  the  poor,  stern  morality, 
wonderful  pictures  of  his  time,  and  a  satiric  vein  directed 
against  misdoers,  himself  included.  Interspersed  with 
their  octaves  are  many  fine  poems  detachable  from  their 
setting.  His  acknowledged  works  also  include  some  six- 
teen short  poems.  In  many  editions  are  to  be  found  a 
number  (f  orty  or  so)  of  poems  attributed  to  Villon.  Several 
of  the  last  named  are  so  obviously  below  his  standard  that 
French  critics  are  disposed  to  dismiss  them.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lubricity  in  the  volume  is  in  this  "  attributed  " 
verse.  If,  therefore,  all  the  verse  not  agreed  as  Villon's, 
and  all  the  lubricious  verse  of  doubtful  authorship  be 
eliminated,  there  remain  in  the  rest  of  the  poems  some 
six  score  lines  to  consider.  These  include  four  Ballades, 
"The  Ballade  of  Fat  Peg,"  which  is  indefensible,  and 
three  "  Ballades  of  the  Pretty  Helm-maker  "  which,  at  the 
worst,  are  not  virginibus  puerisque.  Their  language  in 
itself  is  not  in  any  way  libidinous,  nor  is  there  anything 
to  be  condemned  in  their  object.  They  are  simply  the 
very  frank  lament  of  an  old  woman,  who  in  her  youth 
cultivated  and  made  sale  of  her  beauty  at  the  expense  of 
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real  womanly  charm,  and  who,  when  her  beauty  had 
faded  to  eldrich  ugliness,  had  nothing  left  to  live  for. 
To  a  right-thinking  man  or  woman  they  are  really  a  vivid 
sermon  against  unchastity.  Beyond  what  is  here  indicated 
there  is  nothing  in  Villon's  work  that  needs  to  be  hidden 
under  any  cover  save  that  supplied  by  the  publisher. 

Villon  was  the  first  great  poet  of  the  people.  Not  after 
the  manner  of  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  a  dozen  others 
who  are,  if  I  may  say  so,  domesticated,  whose  poor  people 
are  always  nicely  washed  and  brushed;  but  rather  on  the 
lines  of  Burns,  Whitman,  and  our  Lancashire  poets, 
Waugh,  Brierley  and  Laycock.  Indeed,  in  this  aspect,  I 
know  of  no  better  comparison  with  Villon  than  the 
Lancashire  singers.  With  a  large,  wholesome  love  of  the 
common  things  around  him,  in  the  familiarities  of  every- 
day life,  he  found  poetry  and  was  the  first  to  so  find  it. 
To  him  the  workman,  the  hawker,  mountebank,  thief, 
gipsy,  were  better  food  for  verse  than  nobles  of  high 
degree.  He  sang  their  cheerfulness  and  misery.  Of  his 
own  misery  he  saw  the  poetical  side  but,  the  lament  made, 
he  was  his  sardonic  self  again. 

"  Much  I  bewail  my  youthful  days 

Wherein  I  dreamed  most  merrily 
Till  old  age  woke  me  all  a  daze 

And  scared  my  shining  youth  from  me. 
On  foot  it  passed  not  leisurely 

Nor  yet  a-horse.     Alas  1     How  then  ? 
Like  blossom  withering  suddenly 

That  ne'er  for  me  can  bloom  again." 

This  is  the  fashion  he  sings  himself,  but  of  others'  sorrows 
he  is  more  earnest. 

"  God  grants  great  men  means  to  do  right, 

They've  wherewithal  to  live  at  ease ; 
They  should  do  naught  that  needs  requite, 

So  they  are  good  we  hold  our  peace. 
But  to  the  poor  who  never  cease, 

As  I,  to  want,  God,  patience  give! 
The  great  ones  need  it  not  for  these 

Have  competence  wherewith  to  live." 
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And  again :  — 

"  The  poor,  in  sorrow  and  chagrin, 

Rebellious,  full  of  spit©  alway, 
Say  things  much  bitterness  within, 

Or  think  them,  if  they  dare  not  say." 

At  the  time  Villon  produced  his  earliest  work  French 
poetry  was  in  process  of  transition  from  the  impersonal 
and  general  to  the  personal  and  individual.  While  some 
of  his  contemporaries  were  unknowingly  striving  after  in- 
dividuality, Villon  achieved  it  with  the  first  stroke  of  his 
pen.  The  acknowledgement  of  this  and  its  success  were 
immediate.  Charles  d'Orleans  desired  to  meet  this  new 
poet  and  possibly  did ;  while  a  crowd  of  imitators  scattered 
around  a  scurrility,  some  of  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
his  and  foisted  upon  him.  He  showed  in  some  passages 
the  intricate  reactions  of  this  individuality  in  contact  with 
life  and  consequently,  whatever  his  jest,  his  surface 
gaiety,  and — I  will  even  say — buffoonery,  there  was  a  deep 
and  constant  current  of  sincerity  and  seriousness  flowing 
through  his  poetry.  Alone,  almost,  among  the  Gothic 
poets  was  he  the  one  to  furnish  ideas  and  to  sound  the 
deep  chords  of  human  nature.  These,  distinguished  by 
his  consummate  expression,  have  made  him  as  much  a 
poet  of  to-day  as  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yet  is  he  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  his  carelessness  of  harmonious  pro- 
portion, in  his  conjunction  of  disparities,  in  the  manner 
and  matter  of  his  scholastic  references,  and  in  a  certain 
indifference  to  taste,  because,  perhaps,  he  felt  no  need  for 
it.  But  radically  he  is  not  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  freely, 
completely  modern;  in  his  delineation  and  championship 
of  the  submerged  tenth,  in  his  eternal  humanness  com- 
paring favourably  even  with  Zola.  To  us  of  this  century 
this  miserable  rag  of  a  wanderer,  in  spite  of  his  own  ill- 
doing,  utters,  with  splendid  masculine  energy  and  an 
entire  absence  of  didactics,  a  message  of  moral  nobility; 
he  makes  us  feel  it  and  herein  is  his  greatness. 
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Villon  was  not  only  the  supreme  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century  but  he  was — as  I  have  said — the  earliest  poet,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  of  modern  France.  He  stands 
curiously  isolated ;  three-fourths  of  a  century  passed  before 
there  appeared  another  at  all  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
him.  This  also,  notwithstanding  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  issue  in  1489  of  the  first  printed  edition  of  his 
poems.  Clement  Marot,  his  successor  in  order,  was  also  a 
lover  of  Villon's  poetry,  editing  con  avnore,  at  the  express 
request  of  Frangois  I.,  in  1532,  the  second  printed  issue  of 
Villon's  poems,  with  this  simple  but  clever  epigrammatic 
dedication  to  the  royal  "  Father  of  Letters  "  :  — 

"  If  against  Villon  there  can  aught  be  said, 

Presented  here  less  well  than  I  intend, 
On  me,  Sire,  solely  let  the  blame  be  laid, 

Who  did  more  work  than  skill  on  him  expend. 
But  should  he  greater  show  in  this  review 

Than  e'er  before,  so  that  we  worthier  prize 
His  work,  the  thanks  are  wholly  due  to  you, 

Who  were  the  sole  cause  of  this  enterprise." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Rabelais  owed  much  of 
his  sane  and  vigorous  prose  to  the  influence  of  Villon,  the 
actual  prototype  of  the  Panurge  of  the  later  author.  His 
French  is  on  the  same  plane,  displaying  the  knowledge 
and  instinct,  purity  and  riotous  fancy,  delicate  grace  and 
supreme  brusquery  that  we  admire  in  Villon.  A  little 
later  Eonsard  and  the  Pleiade,  as  aristocratic  as  learned, 
merely  stultified  themselves  by  their  damning  of  Villon 
without  damming  the  tide  of  his  popularity.  Eegnier  ad- 
mitted himself  his  disciple.  Him  Patru  praised,  Boileau 
placed  in  his  niche,  Laf  ontaine  admired,  Voltaire  imitated. 
As  Chaucer  and  Spenser  here,  so  Villon  in  France,  was 
"the  poets'  poet";  and  French  critics,  whatever  they  may 
say  in  little,  are  unanimous  in  regarding  him  as  a  monu- 
ment in  their  Parnassus. 

Despite  his  life,  one  cannot  help  liking  this  brave,  frank, 
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witty,  fearless,  devil-may-care  poet,  with  his  magic  sway 
over  tears  and  laughter.  His  good  humour  is  infectious, 
and  for  his  wide  compassion  and  sympathy  for  all 
things — that  he  recognized  but  never  attained  for  himself 
— pertaining  to  real  nobility,  one  can  forgive  him  the 
perpetration  of  his  few  verses  of  riot. 

"Out  of  the  strong  cometh  sweetness." 


LA  TURBIE:    IN  THE  MARITIME  ALPS. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Ernest  Marriott.) 


CONTINENTAL  VIGNETTES. 
By  ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 
In  the  Maritime  Alps. 

T  A  TURBIE,  with  its  narrow  straggling  streets — a 
~^  quaint  mixture  of  mediaeval  and  modern  architec- 
ture— struggles  for  an  existence  high  up  among  limestone 
mountains. 

Looking  down  on  a  summer's  day  from  its  windy  heights 
the  spectator  can  discern  the  glittering  town  below  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  basking  in  the  warmth  and  sunlight. 
Inland  the  mountains  rise  in  the  great  terraces  of  the 
grand  chain  of  the  Alps.  It  is  a  sombre  background  in 
great  contrast  with  the  little  principality  far  away  under, 
which  with  its  gleaming  buildings  and  gay  gardens,  lies 
like  a  jewel  in  an  azure  setting. 

In  the  far  distance  on  the  blue  plain  of  the  sea,  Corsica 
greets  the  eye — just  a  tiny  jagged  strip  of  darker  blue 
resting  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon. 

Among  the  hills  of  la  Turbie  it  is  bleak,  and  the 
peasants  toil  strenuously  to  wrest  a  livelihood  out  of  the 
carefully  preserved  patches  of  dark  soil. 

Crowning  one  of  the  eminences  are  the  colossal  ruins  of 
the  trophy  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  a  memorial  which, 
at  one  time,  was  perhaps  the  finest  Roman  monument  in 
France.  The  gigantic  base  still  remains.  Defaced  in  the 
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sixth  century  and  quarried  for  building  materials  used  in 
the  fortification  of  la  Turbie  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  stands 
to-day  something  like  a  giant  cake,  three-quarters  nibbled 
away  by  giant  mice,  yet  somehow  retaining  about  it  a 
certain  mouldering  grandeur. 

It  was  with  the  intention  of  sketching  near  this  ruin 
that  we  had  placed  ourselves  for  a  few  hours  at  la  Turbie. 
Sheltered  from  the  wind  under  the  lee  of  some  boulders 
we  were  soon  busily  occupied. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  had  passed  when  we  became  aware 
of  an  extraordinary  sound  which  was  repeated  at  short 
intervals.  We  took  no  special  notice  of  it  at  first.  Then 
it  increased,  swelled  louder  and  louder,  and  then  dimin- 
ished. This  was  repeated;  sometimes  sounding  a  great 
distance  away  and  at  other  times  close  at  hand.  It  was 
like  no  other  noise  we  had  ever  heard,  and  the  only  com- 
parison we  could  suggest  was  that  of  a  thousand  clacking 
looms  concentrated  into  one  big  uproar.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  except  a  few  peasants  tilling  their  hard  patches 
of  soil,  a  stray  goat  and  one  or  two  pack-mules  coming  up 
the  winding  hill-paths.  That  these  were  not  responsible 
for  the  commotion  was  evident.  Puzzled  and  interested 
we  sat  down  again  and  resumed  our  sketching. 

After  a  considerable  interval  the  noise  recommenced, 
and  this  time  it  was  louder  than  ever,  apparently  drawing 
much  nearer. 

We  got  up  again,  and  the  same  placid  scene  con- 
fronted us.  Resolving  to  dismiss  the  matter  from  our 
minds  we  sat  down  once  more,  and  had  no  sooner  got 
comfortably  settled  when  we  were  startled  and  deafened 
by  an  ear-shattering  row  breaking  out  immediately  behind 
us.  We  started  up,  turned  round,  and  confronted  thirty 
or  forty  boys.  They  stood  regarding  us  solemnly,  with 
ox-like  stares,  as  if  we  were  curious  phenomena.  On  our 
part  we  stared  at  them,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  horrible  commotion  which 
still  went  on  with  no  sign  of  diminishing. 
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Each  boy  had  some  kind  of  primitive  rattle  in  his  hand, 
the  majority  being  possessed  of  an  instrument  of  noise 
which  was  made  in  a  simple  but  ingenious  manner.  It 
consisted  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  fourteen  inches  square,  with  an  oval  cut  out 
near  the  top  edge  to  admit  the  fingers,  thus  providing  a 
handle  with  which  to  give  the  wooden  slab  a  wriggling 
motion.  On  each  side  was  fixed  a  heavy  metal  drawer- 
handle,  placed  perpendicularly  and  working  easily  in  top 
and  bottom  sockets.  When  the  board  was  wriggled  these 
loose  handles  clacked  from  side  to  side,  the  places  of 
contact  on  the  wood  being  protected  by  short  flat-headed 
nails,  which  prevented  wearing  or  chipping,  and  also 
served  to  increase  the  noise.  Some  of  these  instruments 
appeared  to  be  made  of  black  oak  of  considerable  age, 
whilst  others  were  apparently  of  recent  make. 

These,  then,  were  the  source  of  the  frightful  noise  which 
had  so  puzzled  us,  and,  though  it  was  satisfactory  to  have 
discovered  the  cause,  we  were  still  curious  to  know  the 
meaning  or  reason  which  lay  behind  the  performance. 

Obviously  it  was  not  a  game,  the  lads  being  far  too 
serious  for  that. 

We  could  elicit  nothing  from  them.  Indeed,  it  was 
useless  trying  to  make  ourselves  heard,  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  they  remained  in  our  proximity  a  great 
number  of  them  kept  on  rattling  their  instruments  in  a 
cold  businesslike  fashion,  all  the  while  gazing  at  us  dis- 
passionately, with  a  sort  of  vacant  dull  wonder  in  their 
dark  eyes. 

Thus  we  remainded  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time. 
Then  suddenly  they  were  off  like  a  flock  of  crows.  No 
signal  was  given,  but  they  flitted  from  us  with  a  simul- 
taneous movement,  still  keeping  up  their  rattling. 

There  was  something  haunting  in  the  spectacle  of  these 
sad-faced  boys  trooping  away  in  a  medley  procession  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill  and  down  the  stony  gullies  of  la  Turbie. 
Melancholy  was  writ  large  on  their  countenances,  their 
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ragged  clothes  increased  their  doleful  appearance,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  presentment  of  the  incident  was  tinged 
with  a  something  sombre  quite  in  keeping  with  the  weird 
setting  of  barren  rocks  and  grey  mountains. 

In  his  great  study  of  Magic  and  Religion,  "  The  Golden 
Bough,"  Dr.  Eraser  gives  numerous  instances  of  the 
survival  of  curious  customs  relating  to  the  expulsion  of 
demons,  witches  and  other  evil  influences. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  in  a  Russian  village,  the  young 
girls  assemble  together  armed  with  sticks  to  drive  Satan 
out  of  the  district.  May-day,  in  Calabria,  is  celebrated 
by  clearing  out  the  witches,  men  and  boys  making  a  racket 
with  whips,  bells,  pots  and  pans.  In  the  Bohmerwald 
mountains  young  peasants  gather  at  the  cross  roads  and 
crack  whips  in  unison,  which  is  supposed  to  drive  devils 
so  far  as  the  sound  of  the  whips  is  heard. 

At  Brunnen,  in  Switzerland,  the  boys  go  about  on 
Twelfth  Night  making  a  great  noise  with  horns,  cow- 
bells, whips  and  so  forth,  to  frighten  away  the  evil  spirits 
inhabiting  the  woods. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  which  Dr.  Eraser  gives  of 
the  modes  still  used  in  the  supposed  deliverance  from 
invisible  evil. 


We  failed  to  discover  any  one  who  could  give  us  satis- 
factory information  regarding  the  strange  happenings  we 
witnessed  near  the  ruins  of  the  Statue  of  Augustus,  and 
in  none  of  the  books  so  far  consulted  can  we  find  any 
reference  or  record.  But  the  accounts  of  the  strange 
customs  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  "The  Golden  Bough" 
give  a  clue,  and  when  we  remember  the  ear-splitting 
uproar  which  broke  upon  us  in  such  startling  fashion, 
and  see  in  memory's  mirror  those  dark-faced  lads  with  the 
rattling  instruments,  then  in  our  thoughts  we  name  them 
"  The  Devil-scarers  of  la  Turbie." 
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Monte  Carlo. 


It  is  a  tropical  day  and  the  white  terraces  are  crowded 
with  people.  The  giant  fronds  of  the  palm  trees  are 
waving  gently  in  the  silken  hreeze.  A  luxurious  drowsy 
feeling  is  in  the  air  and  the  clumps  of  flowering  cactus, 
the  straggling  olive  and  the  fig  and  orange  trees  are  steeped 
in  strong  sunlight.  Geraniums  make  burning  patches  of 
colour  against  the  dark-green  creepers,  and  the  acacias 
distil  their  sweet  perfume  everywhere. 

One  of  the  fairest  spots  on  earth  and  one  of  the  most 
artificial. 

Here  seemingly  the  spirit  of  gaiety  dwells  on  all  things. 
In  the  harbour  graceful  yachts  are  rocking  lazily  on  the 
dancing  water.  A  few  motor  boats  are  racing  about,  cutting 
and  shearing  through  the  Mediterranean  blue  like  plough- 
shares. The  rocks  of  the  promontory  are  glowing  in  the 
heat,  and  against  their  base,  cool  waves  are  plunging 
musically,  breaking  into  creamy  foam. 

Underneath  the  Casino  terraces  and  jutting  out  into  the 
water  is  a  flat-topped  mound  where  the  pigeon-shooting 
competition  is  taking  place. 

The  sides  of  an  innocent-looking  iron  box  suddenly  col- 
lapse outwards.  A  pigeon  flutters  up,  a  gun  cracks,  and 
the  bird  rolls  over  in  a  "  huddle  of  blood  and  feathers." 
This  is  the  famous  sport  of  Monte  Carlo.  It  continues 
all  morning.  Bird  after  bird  is  dispatched  almost  before 
it  can  rise  above  the  trap.  Some  of  them  escape.  One 
has  a  wing  partly  destroyed  by  a  bad  shot.  It  makes 
its  way  over  the  netting  and  falls  into  the  sea  below. 
Another  has  its  tail  shot  off,  and  as  it  cannot  steer  pro- 
perly without,  it  rockets  about  in  the  air  and  eventually 
reaches  the  roof  of  the  Casino,  only  to  topple  over  and  roll 
down  the  leads  into  the  gutters. 

Many  maimed  birds  have  been  allowed  to  live,  and  a 
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pitiable  crowd  of  battle-marked  veterans  they  seem  as 
they  stumble  and  flutter  about  the  stucco  ornamentations 
of  the  Casino  buildings. 

Chattering  groups  of  gaily-dressed  people  are  on  the 
terraces,  elegant  motor  cars  are  speeding  about  in  the 
sunny  streets  and  down  the  palm-fringed  drives,  whilst  in 
the  oriental  gardens  a  few  visitors  find  cool  and  shady 
arbors  wherein  to  rest  quietly. 

ii. 

The  glittering  Casino  rooms  are  crowded  with  the  people 
of  various  nations,  and  the  mingled  odours  of  scents 
struggle  to  make  themselves  evident  in  the  heavy  foetid 
atmosphere.  It  is  after  midnight,  and  the  feverish  pur- 
suit of  the  Goddess  of  Chance  has  still  a  few  hours  to  run. 
Every  human  being  in  this  series  of  great  gambling  rooms 
is  attired  in  evening  dress — a  rule  made  compulsory  by 
the  administration.  More  people  are  continually  arriving. 
Outside  it  is  a  warm  night,  and  the  feathery  palms  are  a 
dull  green  against  the  dark  blue  sky.  A  constant  stream 
of  outgoing  visitors  is  counterbalanced  by  an  incoming 
tide.  Some  arrive  on  foot,  a  few  in  carriages,  and  a  great 
number  come  in  smooth-running  motors  which  swoop 
round  the  drive  to  the  entrance  with  extraordinary  speed 
and  precision. 

Inside,  around  each  of  the  tables  a  crowd  of  gamblers  is 
gathered,  intent  and  watchful. 

There  are  few  sounds  save  the  cries  of  the  croupiers,  the 
rustling  of  banknotes  and  the  raking  of  money.  Bits  of 
cardboard,  containing  rules  of  the  game,  flowers  dropped 
from  ladies'  dresses,  and  odd-sized  scraps  of  paper  con- 
taining notes  of  winning  numbers  litter  the  floor.  The 
light  cast  on  to  the  tables  makes  their  green  colour  glow, 
and  the  yellow  lines  and  figures  marked  thereon  become 
like  molten  gold. 

As  the  money  is  thrown  on  the  stretched  cloth  it  makes 
a  pad-pad-padding  sound,  and  the  ivory  ball  falling  into 
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1  .lie  whirling  roulette  wheel  goes  rickety-click-click-clickety- 
rick. 

The  atmosphere  is  almost  unbearable,  yet  the  players 
make  no  complaint.  No  one  could  keep  a  clear  head  for 
long  in  these  rooms.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  adminis- 
trators refuse  to  ventilate  what  is  probably  the  costliest, 
the  most  ornate  and  bedizened,  and  withal  the  most 
architecturally  vulgar  building  on  the  Riviera. 

Many  of  the  players  are  hollow-eyed  and  sallow  com- 
plexioned.  This  jaundiced  appearance  is  the  seal  which 
the  Casino  sets  upon  its  habitues. 

Here  at  one  of  the  tables  a  young  married  couple  are 
staking  their  money  on  opposite  colours  so  that  one 
may  be  sure  to  win.  Close  by  is  a  bald  fat  man,  with 
perspiration  standing  out  in  drops  on  his  head  like  nodules 
of  dew  on  a  melon.  Next  to  him  is  an  aged  woman  in 
black.  She  has  an  ugly  face  and  a  slight  beard,  and  is 
winning  enormous  sums  of  money  which  she  gives  into  the 
keeping  of  her  doting  little  husband,  who,  quivering  with 
excitement,  sits  gloating  over  her  swelling  purse. 

In  each  room  there  is  a  repetition  with  slight  variations 
of  the  foregoing.  The  same  motley  crowd  held  tense  by  the 
fascination  of  chance.  Men,  fat  and  lean,  lank  and  small, 
robust  or  fragile,  pallid  or  rosy,  and  very  many  with 
visages  as  yellow  as  the  guineas  for  which  they  are  so 
greedily  hungering.  The  women's  costumes  make  splashes 
of  colour  on  the  scene.  There  are  plenty  who  are  but  few 
who  look  like  ladies.  Over  there,  sitting  between  two 
men,  is  one  who  is  obviously  not.  Her  extraordinary 
evening  dress  is  the  colour  of  red-hot  iron  and,  charitably, 
one  must  suppose  that  the  warmth  and  richness  of  the 
material  make  up  for  the  scantiness  of  the  top  half.  At 
another  table  is  a  proud,  haughty  woman,  in  oyster-white 
satin,  and  a  huge  hat  with  yard-long  purple  feathers 
drooping  out  of  it.  What  a  motley  crowd  they  all  make ! 
"  Spangled  with  jewels,  satins,  silks  and  lace, 
Crones  whose  old  bosoms  in  their  corsets  creak," 
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middle-aged  women  in  juvenile  costumes,  and  young 
handsome  ladies  with  elaborately  enamelled  faces,  and 
fingers  glittering  with  rings.  A  few  of  them  have  natural 
complexions,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  them  long 
if  they  pay  many  more  visits  to  the  gaming  saloons. 

At  the  "  Trente  et  Quarante  "  table  sits  a  terribly  fat 
woman  dressed  something  like  a  Dresden  shepherdess. 
One  of  her  huge  arms  has  a  slashed  sleeve  crossed  with 
bands  of  silk  cord.  Through  the  openings  the  flesh  bulges 
and  suggests  the  odious  simile  of  a  roll  of  bacon  tightly 
wrapped  with  string. 

As  a  contrast,  there,  tripping  along,  are  two  fairy-faced 
sisters,  dressed  in  acorn-green  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
just  danced  out  of  the  palace  of  Oberon. 

Little  groups  of  men  and  women  stroll  about  from  table 
to  table  under  the  flaring  electric  candelabra.  The  game 
goes  on,  the  croupiers  pale  and  impassive,  rake  in  with 
deft  movements  the  shining  gold  and  silver  pieces.  They 
appear  slightly  bored. 

It  is  now  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Around 
some  of  the  tables  the  gamblers  are  ranged  three  and  four 
deep.  They  continue  to  feed  the  monster,  and  the  monster 
greedily  swallows.  It  is  but  seldom  and  little  that  it 
disgorges. 

Outside  in  the  scented  night  the  white  buildings  gleam 
in  the  electric  glare.  The  sky  is  not  dark,  but  a  deep 
lustrous  blue,  like  the  robe  of  a  Madonna.  The  huge 
palms  in  the  Casino  gardens  and  on  the  terraces  are 
illumined  with  lights.  There  is  a  great  array  of  stars  and 
the  dark  purple  sea  glitters  and  twinkles  below. 

Monte  Carlo's  visitors  are  still  avid  of  excitement. 
Many  are  speeding  from  the  gaming  rooms  in  motors  to 
spend  a  last  hour  at  the  theatre  which  closes  late  in  the 
morning.  Some  are  strolling  into  costly  restaurants  for 
a  lively  and  expensive  supper. 

A  few  others  are  for  a  quiet  stroll  and  bed,  and  others 
are  for  God  knows  what. 


FRANCIS   THOMPSON. 
By  WILLIAM  C.  HALL. 

Ever  I  knew  me  Beauty's  eremite, 

In  antre  of  this  lowly  body  set, 

Girt  with  a  thirsty  solitude  of  soul. 

T  F  we  approach  a  poet  of  our  own  time  who  has  a  marked 
and  singular  individuality,  and  whose  work  is 
exceptionally  diverse  in  its  qualities,  it  must  be  with  the 
precaution  demanded  by  his  character  and  versatility;  it 
should  be  with  generous  feeling.  The  song  that  is  shaken 
from  mighty  chords  of  heart  and  instrument,  torn  from 
heaven  and  flung  upon  earth,  the  song  of  a  great  soul's 
moment,  beats  and  reverberates  too  palpitant  for  instant 
appraisement.  It  is  not  to  us  that  the  singer  appeals, 
though  he  ask  and  have  our  ear,  not  to  us  only,  or  most. 
The  penitent  before  the  image  prays  yet  to  God;  and, 
laying  his  gifts  before  us,  the  poet  makes  offering  not  to 
an  hour,  but  to  the  ages,  not  to  men  here  and  now,  but  to 
all  humanity  that  may  know  his  accents.  Nothing  more 
futile  could  be  than  to  pretend  to  estimate  the  work  of  a 
great  writer  before  it  has  the  reach  in  time  that  he 
intended.  Sufficient  is  it  for  us  that  he  has  marks  of 
greatness — and  many  things  which  to  us  are  signs  of 
littleness  or  weakness,  may  not  these  to  others  indicate 
something  else?  We  like,  admire,  or  love  this  or  that 
poet;  and  what  are  the  causes  of  our  affection,  in  its 
degree?  Are  they  not  the  associations  of  our  mind, 
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already  our  prejudices,  and  predilections,  and  inclina- 
tions? So  that,  as  in  my  knowledge,  one  man  may  have 
an  overwelming  passion  for  Eliza  Cook.  The  fact  is  that 
the  poet  is  great  not  only  in  his  own  mastery,  but  largely 
by  our  service,  by  what  we  bring  to  him,  the  meaning  we 
can  read  into  his  words,  the  thought  we  can  impress  into 
his  suggestions.  And  this  holds  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  poet  who,  in  his  nature,  is  exceptionally  introspective, 
whose  imagination  works  on  the  matter  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience rather  than  on  the  facts  of  natural  observation. 
Such  a  poet  will  coin  words  to  represent  the  finer  pro- 
gressions of  mental  movement,  use  metaphors  and  similes 
that  are  violent,  have  his  flights  of  fancy  beyond  ordinary 
sight  and  understanding,  and  drop  now  and  then,  perhaps 
frequently,  and  always  suddenly,  into  depths  of  bathos. 
Few  great  poets  have  been  uniformly  sane.  Only  the 
greatest  have  never  lapsed.  Those  of  the  second  order — 
not,  vulgarly,  the  "second  rate" — have  failed  and  fallen 
often,  but  at  their  highest  points  have  been  level  with  the 
greatest.  To  this  order  belongs  Francis  Thompson. 

Few  details  of  the  life  of  Francis  Thompson  are  at  pre- 
sent allowed  to  us — the  reticence  of  those  good  friends 
who  saved  him  from  death  is  laudable,  and  must  be 
respected  until  they  choose  to  break  it — and  few  at  any 
time  are  we  likely  to  have.  We  can  only  pretend  to  a 
broken  narrative,  but  it  will  be  adequate  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  our  study;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  get 
nearer  to  the  personality  of  the  man  by  means  of  our 
consideration  of  his  work  than  by  any  careful  mosaic  of 
the  fragments  which,  as  of  every  life,  patch  into  a 
biography. 

He  was  born  at  Preston.  He  was  trained  at  Ushaw,  an 
old-fashioned  school,  half  seminary,  near  Durham.  He 
was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  which  we  know 
his  father  followed  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  to  this  end 
entered  Owens  College,  Manchester.  But  this  intention  was 
not  according  to  his  own  disposition.  His  nature  revolted 
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against  anatomical  studies,  particularly  dissection.  As 
much  would  be  understood  in  any  fair  estimate  of  his 
personality  based  upon  his  writings,  where  we  find  a 
sensibility  which  is  not  abnormal,  but  refined  to  such  a 
spiritual,  or  rather  spiritualized  conception  of  man  aa 
to  render  his  mind  incapable  of  purely  material  modes 
of  investigation.  There  was  the  mental  recoil  against  the 
physical — the  rebellion  into  which  he  was  born  as  a  poet. 
There  was  something  else ;  a  certain  physical  incompetence 
which  is  one  of  the  exceptionally  inexplicable  phenomena 
we  encounter  in  very  varying  types  of  human  beings — it 
does  not  belong  necessarily  or  exclusively  to  the  nervous, 
the  reflective,  or  the  imaginative;  it  does  belong,  but  not 
universally,  to  persons  who  are  introspective  in  their 
mental  habits ;  it  also  belongs,  probably  more  extensively, 
to  those  who  are  subjective  to  the  degree  of  translating 
their  natural  observations  into  human  terms,  as  that  in 
the  sharpening  of  a  pencil  they  are  sensitive  to  the 
cutting  of  a  finger.  It  is  said  that  Thompson  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  flowing  blood.  It  may  be  urged,  nor 
can  any  other.  But  that  contention  is,  you  are  well 
aware,  begging  the  particular  question.  We  know  the 
phenomenon ;  but  we  are  without  the  psychological  ex- 
planation— if  it  be  such  rather  than  one  purely  physio- 
logical. The  fact  may  have  had  little  connexion  with 
Thompson's  poetical  temperament,  either  as  depending 
upon  it  or  as  contributing  to  it;  but  it  had  very  much  to 
do  with  his  determination  not  to  follow  physic  and  surgery. 
A  quarrel  with  his  father  resulted,  and  he  made  for 
London,  there  to  be  for  five  years  an  outcast  of  humanity, 
one  of  the  starved  bodies  that  wander  and  drop  by  the 
Thames.  He  sold  matches  in  the  streets,  held  horses  at 
the  doors  of  theatres,  was  a  penurious  assistant  in  a  boot 
shop,  a  collector  for  a  bookseller;  his  home,  the  great 
metropolis,  his  bed — how  often,  God  only  knows — a  space 
of  her  embankment.  What  I  have  told  in  a  sentence  is 
no  more  than  a  frequent  tale — pity  men,  as  the  man  is 
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pitied.  Before  me  the  whole  curtain  lifts,  and  I  know 
the  full  tragedy  as  there  only  in  one  of  its  persons  I  see 
how  poverty  looks. 

As  an  Arab  journeyeth 

Through  a  sand  of  Ayaman, 

Lean  Thirst,  lolling  its  cracked  tongue, 

Lagging  by  his  side  along ; 

And  a  rusty-winged  Death 

Grating  its  low  flight  before, 

Casting  ribbed  shadows  o'er 

The  blank  desert,  blank  and  tan. 

Close  a  little.  Here  in  this  place,  on  scraps  of  paper 
seized  from  the  gutter,  this  one  writes  verses  which  no 
poet  of  his  day  can  excel,  and  probably  makes  notes  for 
:i  The  Hound  of  Heaven,"  that  mighty  ode  which  narrates 
ihe  unfaltering,  unflagging,  unperturbed,  deliberate,  and 
majestic  pursuit  by  Divine  Love  of  the  soul  that  evades 
and  flees  Him.  What  faith !  one  exclaims,  as  one  reads 
and  realizes.  Yes,  it  is  found  in  other  systems  besides 
our  own.  Here  too — and  the  irony  of  it ! — he  writes  that 
piece  of  splendid  prose,  "Health  and  Holiness,"  a  treatise 
on  the  manners  of  asceticism,  which  brings  to  his  co- 
religionists the  particular  plea  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
that  poor  Brother  Ass,  the  Body,  be  overworked  by  his 
great  Rider,  the  Soul;  a  treatise  in  which,  as  Father 
Tyrrell  says,  "  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  are  revealed 
in  speech  that  is  within  the  faculty  of  the  few."  As  I 
shall  not  in  this  paper  deal  directly  with  such  little  of 
Thompson's  prose  as  has  already  been  publicly  accredited 
to  him,  I  may  at  this  point  give,  detached,  one  of  its  more 
imaginative  passages. 

"  The  body  (I  might  say)  is  immersed  in  the  soul,  as  a 
wick  is  dipped  in  oil ;  and  its  flame  of  active  energy  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
fecundising  soul.  But  this  oil,  this  soul,  is  enriched  a 
hundredfold  by  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  human 
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will  is  intensified  by  union  with  the  Divine  Will;  and  for 
the  flame  of  human  love  or  active  energy  is  substituted  the 
intenser  flame  of  Divine  Love  or  Divine  Energy.  Rather  it 
is  not  a  substitution ;  but  the  higher  is  added  to  the  lower, 
the  lesser  augmented  by  and  contained  within  the  greater." 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  has  told  the  pathetic  story 
which  continues  our  narration.  "  Thompson  had  been 
five  years  in  the  street  when  he  made  up  his  mind,  like 
Chatterton,  to  die.  Through  all  that  period  he  had  tried 
to  get  into  print  his  verse  and  prose,  written  on  scraps  of 
paper  gathered  from  the  gutters.  Among  others,  he  had 
addressed  to  the  then  editor  of  the  Catholic  Magazine, 
Merrij  England,  some  verses,  and  an  essay  treating  of 
the  relations  between  Soul  and  Body.  It  was  a  dirty 
envelope,  and  the  subject  being  unattractive,  it  was  put 
in  a  pigeon-hole  unread.  Six  months  afterwards  the 
editor  examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be  full  of  originality, 
and  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  quotation  quite 
unusual  in  such  contributions.  The  verses  were  signed 
'  Francis  Thompson,  P.O.,  Charing  Cross.'  The  essay 
and  a  poem  were  published,  but  when  it  came  to  forward- 
ing payment  the  author  proved  undiscoverable.  Thompson 
had  seen  his  verse  printed,  and,  finding  as  he  thought  all 
reward  denied  him,  yielded  to  despair.  Having  for  some 
days  saved  up  all  the  pence  he  could  earn  he  devoted  them 
to  the  purchase  of  a  single  dose  of  laudanum  sufficient  to 
end  his  troubles.  With  this  he  retired  at  night  to  a 
rubbish  plot  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  resolved  on 
death.  He  had  already  taken  half  the  fatal  draught  when 
he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  up  saw  one 
whom  he  recognized  as  Chatterton  forbidding  him  to 
drink  the  rest,  and  at  the  same  instant  memory  came  to 
him  of  how,  after  that  poet's  suicide,  a  letter  had  been 
delivered  at  his  lodgings,  which,  if  he  had  waited  another 
day,  would  have  brought  him  the  relief  needed.  After 
infinite  pains  the  editor  of  Jferry  England  had  that 
very  morning  traced  Thompson  to  the  chemist's  shop 
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where  the  drug  was  sold,  and  relief  for  him  was  close  at 
hand." 

It  was  a  great  salvation;  but  they,  the  saviours,  would 
not  that  any  should  tell  their  name  or  reveal  openly  the 
facts  of  their  good  deeds.  For  literature  they  were  pro- 
vidential agents;  and  literature  is  life. 

In  Sister  Songs,  an  offering  to  Monica  and  Madeline 
Meynell — verily,  I  believe,  the  noblest  homage  of  verse 
ever  laid  at  the  feet  of  two  young  sisters — there  is  much 
matter  of  biographical  interest;  it  brings  us  very  near 
the  land  proscribed.  Addressing  Sylvia  (Madeline,  the 
younger)  the  poet  tells  :  — 

A  kiss?  for  a  child's  kiss? 

Aye,  goddess,  even  for  this. 
Once,  bright  Sylviola  !  in  days  not  far, 
Once — in  that  nightmare-time  which  still  doth  haunt 
My  dreams,  a  grim,  unbidden  visitant — 

Forlorn,  and  faint,  and  stark, 
I  had  endured  through  watches  of  the  dark 

The  abashless  inquisition  of  each  star, 
Yea,  was  the  outcast  mark 

Of  all  those  heavenly  passers'  scrutiny ; 

Stood  bound  and  helplessly 
For  time  to  shoot  his  barbed  minutes  at  me; 
Suffered  the  trampling  hoof  of  every  hour 

In  night's  slow- wheeled  car ; 
Until  the  tardy  dawn  dragged  me  at  length 
From  under  those  dread  wheels;  and,  bled  of  strength, 

I  waited  the  inevitable  last. 

Then  there  came  past 

A  child ;  like  thee,  a  spring-flower ;  but  a  flower 
Fallen  from  the  budded  coronal  of  Spring, 
And  through  the  city  streets  blown  withering. 
She  passed, — 0  brave,  sad,  lovingest,  tender  thing' ! — 
And  of  her  own  scant  pittance  did  she  give, 

That  I  might  eat  and  live : 
Then  fled,  a  swift  and  trackless  fugitive. 

Therefore  I  kissed  in  thee 
The  heart  of  Childhood,  so  divine  for  me. 
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To  Monica  he  says  :  — 

Upon  the  ending  of  my  deadly  night 
(Whereof  thou  hast  not  the  surmise,  and  slight 
Is  all  that  any  mortal  knows  thereof), 

Thou  wert  to  me  that  earnest  of  day's  light, 
When,  like  the  back  of  a  gold-mailed  saurian 
Heaving  its  slow  length  from  Nilotic  slime, 
The  first  long  gleaming  fissure  runs  Aurorian 

Athwart  the  yet  dun  firmament  of  prime. 
Stretched  on  the  margin  of  the  cruel  sea 

Whence  they  had  rescued  me, 
With  faint  and  painful  pulses  was  I  lying; 

Not  yet  discerning  well 
If  I  had  'scaped,  or  were  an  icicle, 

Whose  thawing  is  its  dying. 
Like  one  who  sweats  before  a  despot's  gate, 
Summoned  by  some  presaging  scroll  of  fate, 
And  knows  not  whether  kiss  or  dagger  wait ; 
And  all  so  sickened  is  his  countenance, 
The  courtiers  buzz,   "  Lo,  doomed  !  "   and  look  at  him 

askance:  — 

At  Fate's  dread  portal  then 
Even  so  stood  I,  I  ken, 
Even  so  stood  I,  between  a  joy  •  and  fear, 
And  said  to  mine  own  heart,  "  Now  if  the  end  be  here !" 

between  thy  father's  knees 

I  saw  thee  stand 
And  through  my  hazes 

Of  pain  and  fear  thine  eyes'  young  wonder  shone. 
Then,  as  flies  scatter  from  a  carrion, 

Or  rooks  in  spreading  gyres  like  broken  smoke 
Wheel,  when  some  sound  their  quietude  has  broke, 
Fled,  at  thy  countenance,  all  that  doubting  spawn  : 

The  heart  which  I  had  questioned  spoke, 
A  cry  impetuous  from  its  depths  was  drawn, — 
"  I  take  the  omen  of  this  face  of  dawn  !  " 
And  with  the  omen  to  my  heart  cam'st  thou. 

Even  with  a  spray  of  tears 
That  one  light  draft  was  fixed  there  for  the  years. 
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To  the  same  lie  brings  what  I  think  must  be  the  richest 
tribute  of  its  kind  in  our  literature. 

In  all  I  work,  my  hand  iricludetii  thine; 

Thou  rushest  down  in  every  stream 
Whose  passion  frets  my  spirit's  deepening  gorge ; 
Unhood'st  mine  eyas-heart,  and  fliest  my  dream ; 

Thou  swing'st  the  hammers  of  my  forge ; 
As  the  innocent  moon,  that  nothing  does  but  shine, 
Moves  all  the  labouring  surges  of  the  world. 

Pierce  where  thou  wilt  the  springing  thought  in  me, 
And  there  thy  pictured  countenance  lies  enfurled, 

As  in  the  cut  fern  lies  the  imaged  tree. 
This  poor  song  that  sings  of  thee, 

This  fragile  song,  is  but  a  curled 
Shell  outgathered  from  thy  sea, 

And  murmurous  still  of  its  nativity. 

Sister  Songs  end  with  an  inscription  in  which  are 
written  these  lines  most  suggestive  of  the  tremulous 
modesty  which  was  a  deep  trait  in  Thompson's  character  :  — 

Even  so  to  these 

I  saw  how  many  brought  their  garlands  fair, 
Whether  of  song,  of  simple  love,  they  were, — 
Of  simple  love,  that  makes  best  garlands  fair. 
But  one  I  marked  who  lingered  still  behind, 
As  for  such  souls  no  seemly  gift  had  he: 

He  was  not  of  their  strain, 
Nor  worthy  of  so  bright  beings  to  entertain, 
Nor  fit  compeer  for  such  high  company. 
Yet  was  he,  surely,  born  to  them  in  mind, 
Their  youngest  nursling  of  the  spirit's  kind. 

Last   stole  this  one, 

With  timid  glance,  of  watching  eyes  adread, 
And  dropped  his  frightened  flower  when  all  were  gone; 
And  where  the  frail  flower  fell,  it  withered. 
But  yet  methought  those  high  souls  smiled  thereon ; 
As  when  a  child,  upstrainirig  at  your  knees 
Some   fond    and    fancied   nothings,   says,   "  I   give   you 

these  !  " 

Of  Thompson's  life  from  the  day  of  his  rescue  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  aught  that  his  work  itself  does  not 
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suggest,  save  that  lie  was  cafed  for  and  deeply  loved  by  a 
few  friends.  He  died  on  November  13,  1907.  In  the 
Athenaeum  of  November  23,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell 
wrote  :  — 

"  Ten  weeks  ago  his  life  began  visibly  to  nicker  ...  A 
change  to  the  country  was  advised ;  and  he  became  the  care- 
fully tended  guest  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt — not  many  miles 
from  the  Storrington  of  his  early  love,  to  which,  however, 
not  wild  Arabs  could  any  longer  draw  him  .  .  .  Ten  days 
before  the  end  he  went  as  a  private  patient  to  the  congenial 
Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
and  there,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he  passed  away  at 
dawn — the  dawn  that  was  the  death-hour  in  his  poem 
"  Dream-Tryst."  He  was  laid  to  rest  last  Saturday  in  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery,  Kensal  Green.  In  his  coffin  were  roses 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  George  Meredith,  inscribed  with 
Mr.  Meredith's  testimony,  'A  true  poet,  one  of  a  small  band." 

In  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Reporter  of  February  20, 
1909,  there  is  a  brief  reminiscence  which  is  worth  trans- 
ferring to  other  pages  :  — 

"  When,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  death  of 
"  Francis  Thompson,  poet,"  was  announced  ....  Ashton 
people  remembered  that  Francis  Thompson  was  the  name  of 
a  frail,  aesthetic-looking  young  man  with  a  dark,  quiet, 
spirituelle  face,  the  son  of  a  genial  doctor  who  had  practised 
in  Ashton  for  several  years.  Some  people,  more  especially 
members  of  the  Catholic  community,  of  which  Thompson  was 
a  member,  remembered  him  personally  as  a  quiet  youth  who 
certainly  gave  no  promise  of  the  consuming  fires  which  must 
have  been  rising  to  flame  within  him  at  that  age.  And 
when  he  left  Ashton  to  go  to  London  very  few  people  missed 
him." 

That,  taken  from  a  most  casual  source,  is,  after  all,  the 
most  direct  early  impression  of  Thompson  afforded  us — 
and  for  a  later  impression  we  must  wait, — but  it  is  excep- 
tionally vivid,  and  helps  toward  a  portrait.  And  it  is 
sufficient  to  lead  us  again  to  the  self-revelation  which,  as 
already  I  have  more  than  suggested,  Thompson  makes 
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abundantly  in  his  best  verse.  We  gain  the  sense  of  his 
human  detachment,  his  natural  isolation,  his  timid, 
pensive,  wondering,  almost  distracted  reserve. 

Suffer  me  at  your  leafy  feast 

To  sit  apart,  a  somewhat  alien  guest, 

And  watch  your  mirth, 

Unsharing  in  the  liberal  laugh  of  earth ; 

Yet  with  a  sympathy, 

Begot  of  wholly  sad  and  half-sweet  memory — 

The  little  sweetness  making  grief  complete. 

But  with  this  sense  of  detachment  goes  that  of  his 
destiny  by  the  grace  of  his  muse :  — 

Not  without  fortitude  I  wait 

The  dark  majestical  ensuit 

Of  destiny,  nor  peevish  rate 

Calm-knowledge  d  Fate. 

I,  that  no  part  have  in  the  time's  bragged  way, 

And  its  loud  bruit ; 

I,  in  this  house  so  rifted,  marred, 

So  ill  to  live  in,  hard  to  leave; 

I,  so  star-weary,  over-warred, 

That  have  no  joy  in  this  your  day  .... 

But  only  stand  aside  and  grieve; 

I  yet  have  sight  beyond  the  smoke, 

And  kiss  the  gods'  feet,  though  they  wreak 

Upon  me  stroke  and  again  stroke; 

And  this  my  seeing  is  not  weak. 

I  have  made  these  two  extracts  from  the  poem  "  From 
the  Night  of  Forebeing."  Its  concluding  lines,  which 
also  serve  in  this  connection,  I  venture  to  contend  might 
pass  with  the  best  of  Shakespeare's :  — 

Firm  is  the  man,  and  set  beyond  the  cast 
Of  Fortune's  game,  and  the  iniquitous  hour, 
Whose  falcon  soul  sits  fast, 
And  not  intends  her  high  sagacious  tour 
Or  ere  the  quarry  sighted;  who  looks  past 
To  slow  much  sweet  from  little  instant  sour, 
And  in  the  first  does  always  see  the  last. 
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Yes,  the  old  great  cry,  Non  omnis  moriar. 

Thompson's  affinity,  directly  in  his  best  passages  and 
indirectly  through  his  worst  mannerisms,  to  the  greatest 
souls  of  our  poetical  literature,  we  shall  observe  as  we 
proceed.  Here  particularly — where,  if  we  are  under  the 
charge  of  arranging  a  string  of  quotations,  it  is  necessarily 
so — we  are  content,  reserving  any  specific  analysis,  to  let 
the  poet  divulge  himself.  In  his  brilliant  essay  on  Shelley 
(Dublin  Review,  July  1908)  there  is  a  personal  note  that 
sounds  over  all  his  work  and  life. 


"  For  the  rest,  his  lot  was  one  that  a  young  poet  might 
envy.  He  had  faithful  friends,  a  faithful  wife,  an  income 
small  but  assured.  Poverty  never  dictated  to  his  pen;  the 
designs  on  his  bright  imagination  were  never  etched  by  the 
sharp  fumes  of  necessity.  If,  as  has  chanced  to  others — as 
chanced,  for  example,  to  Mangan — outcast  from  home,  health 
and  hope,  with  a  charred  past  and  a  bleared  future,  an 
anchorite  without  detachment  and  self-cloistered  without 
self-sufficingness,  deposed  from  a  world  which  he  had  not 
abdicated,  pierced  with  thorns  which  formed  no  crown,  a 
poet  hopeless  of  the  bays,  and  a  martyr  hopeless  of  the  palm, 
a  land  cursed  against  the  dews  of  love,  an  exile  banned  and 
proscribed  even  from  the  innocent  arms  of  childhood — he 
were  burning  helpless  at  the  stake  of  his  unquenchable  heart, 
then  he  might  have  been  inconsolable,  then  might  he  have 
cast  the  gorge  at  life,  then  have  cowered  in  the  darkening 
chamber  of  his  being,  tapestried  with  mouldering  hopes,  and 
hearkened  to  the  winds  that  swept  across  the  illimitable 
wastes  of  death.  But  no  such  hapless  lot  was  Shelley's  as 
that  of  his  own  contemporaries — Keats,  half-chewed  in  the 
jaws  of  London,  and  spit  dying  on  to  Italy;  De  Quincey, 
who,  if  he  escaped,  escaped  rent  and  maimed  from  those 
cruel  jaws;  Coleridge,  whom  they  dully  mumbled  for  the 
major  portion  of  his  life.  Shelley  had  competence,  poetry, 
love ;  yet  he  wailed  that  he  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child 
and  weep  away  his  life  of  care !  Is  it  ever  so  with  you,  sad 
brother;  and  is  it  ever  so  with  me?  and  is  there  no  drinking 
of  pearls  except  they  be  dissolved  in  biting  tears?  'Which 
of  us  has  his  desire,  or  having  it  is  satisfied  ? ' " 
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In  the  self-revelation  which  Thompson  makes,  abund- 
antly evidencing  his  patience  with  life  and  his  confidence 
of  fame,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  exceptional  inspira- 
tion; and  I  am  bound  to  maintain  that  while  he  had  less 
the  form  of  poetry  than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
had  more  than  any  its  substance  and  its  soul.  Poetical 
inspiration  is  not  consistently  sympathetic  with  good  verse 
or  clear  utterance;  it  occasions  in  turn  the  saddest 
doggerel,  and  thoughts  too  expansive,  too  alive,  for  the 
precision  of  dead  words — or,  on  the  contrary,  should  one 
say,  that  these  thoughts  are  too  possessive  of  the  mind  to 
allow  its  outpouring  of  them  into  the  indefinite  and  in- 
constant forms  of  speech.  Much  that  comes  to  us  as 
inspired  is  such  not  for  its  original  content  but  for  what 
we  are  inevitably  compelled  to  add  to  it.  The  poet, 
inspired,  is  conscious  of  a  message,  that  words  have  been 
put  upon  his  lips  for  utterance;  the  truth  of  the  message 
is  already  within  the  hearts  of  those  who  shall  receive  it. 

We  speak  a  lesson  taught  we  know  not  how, 

And  what  it  is  that  from  us  flows 
The  hearer  better  than  the  utterer  knows. 

Or  there  is  the  moment  when  the  poet,  more  self-conscious, 
perceptive  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  committed  to 
him,  and  alive  with  faith,  can  declare:  — 

Your  young  eyes  cannot  see  our  forms, 
Nor  read  the  yearning  of  our  looks  aright; 
But  time  shall  trail  the  veilings  from  our  hair, 
And  cleanse  your  seeing  with  his  euphrasy, 
And  ye  shall  know  us  for  what  things  we  be. 

But  Thompson  never  obtrudes  this  consciousness  upon 
us ;  his  inspiration  is  never  a  boast.  Passage  upon  passage 
I  think  I  could  find, — certainly  phrases, — which  would 
reflect  his  humility,  his  sense  of  unworthiness,  under  the 
responsibility  of  his  great  gift. 
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At  present  we  have  his  poetry  in  three  volumes,  entitled 
Poems,  Sister  Songs  and  New  Poems — and  I  judge  that 
his  literary  executors  have  only  insignificant  additions  to 
make  to  it.  This  we  have  now  to  consider  as  particularly 
as  we  may  within  our  prescribed  limits;  and  first  it  is 
necessary  to  make,  with  a  view  to  the  appreciation  we 
intend,  some  observations  of  a  critical  character.  His 
verse  has  its  palpable  blemishes,  on  which  the  severest 
animadversion  we  have  encountered  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  K. 
Chambers  in  a  review  of  Sister  Songs  in  the  Academy  of 
September  14,  1895.  "  To  his  license  of  metre  he  claims 
to  add  a  most  astounding  license  of  vocabulary.  He 
showers  out  obsolete  words,  or  at  will  coins  new  ones,  with 
a  profusion  that  becomes  at  times  extravagant  and 
grotesque.  .  .  .  His  freaks  of  speech  rarely  prove  any- 
thing but  ugly  linguistic  monstrosities."  Let  this  severe 
indictment,  equally  applicable  to  the  other  two  volumes, 
stand  for  the  moment :  and  I  shall  not  attempt  wholly  to 
remove  it.  It  is  true  that  Thompson  makes  use  of  words 
that  have  long  been  obsolete,  and,  further,  that  he  brings 
in  words  which  by  the  poets  from  whom  he  takes  them 
were  rarely  employed.  It  is  as  though  in  his  extensive 
reading  he  had  an  eye  or  a  memory  for  exceptional  ex- 
pressions, and  gathered  a  vocabulary  of  strange  terms  and 
forms.  Again,  it  is  true  that  he  manufactures  words, 
some  of  which  are  atrocious;  but  it  may  be  urged  that 
most  of  them  are  well-made,  that  they  conform  to  the 
science  of  language.  Thompson  was  a  classical  scholar; 
I  do  not  think  he  was  a  pedant;  and  while  in  many  in- 
stances I  regret,  and  in  a  few  condemn,  his  linguistic 
creations,  I  cannot  bring  myself  sweepingly  to  call  them 
monstrosities.  If  he  created  words,  he  created  meanings, 
and  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  and  suggestion  he 
intended  to  fix  set  him  to  the  fabrication  of  words  with  a 
diminutive  sense  or,  in  his  ear  at  least,  a  more  onomato- 
poetic  significance.  I  am  not  defending  what  necessarily 
militates  against  the  popularity  of  his  work,  but  seeking 
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a  reasonable  explanation  of  some  of  its  peculiar  features. 
Further,  it  is  true  that  he  takes  great  license  in  his  metre. 
But  this  must  be  steadfastly  remembered,  that  much  of 
his  work  is  metrically  experimental — it  has  its  lamentable 
failures,  as  in  "A  Corymbus  for  Autumn,"  but  in  his 
great  odes  it  has  its  magnificent  successes.  It  is  this 
license,  the  law  of  liberty  of  the  strong  singer,  that  helps 
to  give  majestic  speed  not  only  to  "The  Hound  of  Heaven," 
but  to  nearly  all  his  longer  pieces.  There  are  in  them 
passages  which,  on  a  second  reading,  after  the  precise 
sense  and  sound  of  the  words  has  been  caught,  bear  one 
rapidly,  without  a  hitch,  loftily,  breathlessly.  The  very 
effect  of  their  parentheses  is  to  accelerate  and  intensify  the 
pace.  A  matter  of  secondary  importance  may  not  be 
passed  over,  silently.  Thompson's  rhymes  in  many  places 
are  very  uncertain.  For  example,  within  nine  lines  I 
find  the  following  combinations :  translucencies-Dryades , 
canopy-melody,  was-grass.  Again,  in  one  passage  of 
fourteen  lines  there  is  only  a  single  ending  that  is  certain, 
and  it  is  weak — call-corporeal,  were-her,  indues-use,  agree- 
honey-be,  contemplate-trait,  ivories-key 's-liarmonies.  Now, 
Thompson  can  be  deliberate  and  clean  enough,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  such  lapses  as  intentional,  the  intention 
being  that  the  verse  at  particular  stages  shall  run  lightly, 
without  undue  arrest  or  check,  and  the  reader  shall  make 
imperceptible  movement  over  the  page. 

Let  the  poet  himself  make  a  general  defence.  In  his 
essay  on  Shelley  he  tells  us  that  the  defect  of  contemporary 
poetry,  compared  with  the  poetry  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  is 

"  The  predominance  of  art  over  inspiration,  of  body  over 
soul.  The  warrior  is  there,  but  he  is  hampered  by  his 
armour.  Writers  of  high  aim  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
even  when  they  are  not>— as  Mr.  Swinburne,  for  instance,  is 
— lavish  in  expression,  are  generally  over-deliberate  in  ex- 
pression ....  Theoretically,  of  course,  one  ought  always 
to  try  for  the  best  word.  But  practically  the  habit  of  exces- 
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sive  care  in  word  selection  frequently  results  in  loss  of 
spontaneity ;  and,  still  worse,  the  habit  of  always  taking  the 
best  word  too  easily  becomes  the  habit  of  always  taking  the 
most  ornate  word,  the  word  most  removed  from  ordinary 
spee€h.  In  consequence  of  this,  poetic  diction  has  become 
latterly  a  kaleidoscope,  and  one's  chief  curiosity  is  as  to  the 
precise  combinations  into  which  the  pieces  will  be  shifted. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  band  of  words,  the  Praetorian 
cohorts  of  poetry,  whose  prescriptive  aid  is  involved  by 
every  aspirant  to  the  poetical  purple,  and  without  whose 
prescriptive  aid  none  dares  aspire  to  the  poetical  purple." 

The  more  serious  defects  in  his  work  are  his  far-fetched 
phrases,  his  contortions  of  epithet — which  are,  however, 
as  one  has  said,  "  the  result  of  too  much  hammering1 
rather  than  the  sign  of  carelessness  of  execution  " — his  too 
violent  contrasts  of  imagery,  and  his  lapses  into  bathos 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  reactions  of  an  overwrought 
tenderness — the  bathos  is  of  sentiment,  rather  than  of 
expression,  as  in  the  case  of  Crash  aw.  They  are  all 
obvious.  His  judgement  on  contemporary  poetry  partly 
explains  them ;  but  it  cannot  excuse  them.  In  connection 
with  the  last  group  one  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
poet's  mental  reactions,  as  induced  by  his  physical 
sensibility. 

And  ever  with  victorious  toil 

When  I  have  made 

Of  the  deific  peaks  dim  escalcade, 

My  soul  with  anguish  and  recoil 

Doth  like  a  city  in  an  earthquake  rock, 

As  at  my  feet  the  abyss  is  cloven  then, 

With  deeper  menace  than  for  other  men, 

Of  my  potential  cousinship  with  mire ; 

That  all  my  conquered  skies  do  grow  a  hollow  mock, 

My  fearful  powers  retire, 

No  longer  strong, 

Reversing  the  shook  banners  of  their  song. 

And  this  is  to  be  said  for  Thompson's  imagery,  that  it  is 
delicately,   subtly,   and  strongly  wrought.      He  was   the 
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most  introspective  poet  of  his  time,  and  this  fact  involved 
that  his  images  should  be  precisely  formed,  and  forcibly 
contrasted,  that  his  descriptions  of  things  imagined  and  of 
things  observed  should  be  written  and  fixed  in  phraseology 
which  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  finest  analysis. 
There  is  a  power  of  compression  in  his  more  ambitious 
pieces,  shown,  I  think,  by  no  poet  since  Milton. 

A  recent  writer  has  said  that  the  singing  poet,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  satirist,  must  have  introspection,  melodic 
gifts,  and  dreams.  These  essentials  Thompson  had 
copiously.  On  his  melodic  gifts  I  have  not  insisted,  for 
I  have  thought  that  the  extracts  I  make,  prove  them  and 
reveal  that  they  were  both  intense  and  delicate.  What 
poet,  since  Shelley,  has  such  a  range  of  melody? — there 
are  few  lines  which  are  not  instinct  with  the  soul  of  it, 
which  do  not  throb  with  it  or  breathe  its  fulness  and 
peace. 

As  for  his  dreams, — in  many  senses  he  is  the  poet  of 
forebeing  and  springtime,  of  which  he  sings  so  much  and 
so  eloquently ;  the  poet  of  new  beginnings,  of  a  few  things 
burgeoning,  of  the  vision  of  a  world  that  is,  but  is  yet  to 
be  for  the  souls  of  men.  Herein  in  part  is  the  originality 
of  his  temperament,  that  while  most  men  see  the  world  as 
material,  and  only  a  few  interpret  it  as  spiritual,  he, 
comprehending  it  first  as  a  spiritual  fact,  can  translate  it 
into  terms  of  the  material.  Such  a  line  as  this, 

"As  air  sleeps,  till  it  toss  its  limbs  in  breeze," 

gives  one  the  point  for  viewing  not  only  his  method  of 
conception,  of  nature  and  humanity,  but  also  his  mind 
itself  at  work  upon  the  objects  of  his  observation  and 
experience.  With  him  it  is  always,  first  the  soul  of  the 
thing,  of  the  being,  of  himself;  then  the  physical  repre- 
sentation, or  rather  illustration.  This  facf  accounts  for 
much  of  the  bathos.  What  poet  can  come  down  without 
sometimes  falling  down.  It  is  "  the  dread  of  height." 
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Not  the  Circean  wine 
Most  perilous  is  for  pain  .  .  . 
Tis  to  have  drunk  too  well 
The  drink  that  is  divine, 
Maketh  the  kind  earth  waste, 
And  breath  intolerable. 

And  yet  again  his  dreams.  There  is  the  reach  of  his 
religious  faith.  His  creed  as  a  Catholic  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  very  liberal;  he  was  an  evolutionist,  and 
possibly  by  implication  a  modernist;  fairly  within  the 
limits  of  his  Church  he  was  broad-minded,  that  is,  not  as 
the  sceptic  conceives  breadth  of  mind,  but  as  the  truly 
religious  man  knows  it.  His  hold  was  within  her  dogmas 
— whether  tenaciously,  I  know  not ;  faithfully,  I  am  sure. 
But  the  reach  beyond,  the  hand  we  put  forth,  the  eyes  we 
strain  upward,  the  confidence  in  which  we  experience 
that  there  is  something !  Read  Any  Saint  to  know 
Thompson's  humility  and  truthfulness,  Assumpta  Maria 
to  learn  his  love  of  the  Virgin,  and  see  in  the  texture  of 
all  his  more  solemn  verse  the  interlacing  threads  of  his 
pious  aspirations.  More  I  dare  not  say,  but  though  I 
kneel  afar  off,  at  another  shrine,  I  may  believe  in  the 
unity  of  souls  who  worship  "  neither  in  this  mountain  nor 
in  Jerusalem,  but  in  spirit  and  truth." 

So  far  in  general  appreciations  of  Thompson — and  I 
think  very  few  notices  have  escaped  my  observation — the 
comparison  has  been  made  especially  with  Crashaw.  This 
justly,  but  it  has  been  made  too  exclusively,  probably  by 
reason  of  the  circumstance  that  both  were  Roman 
Catholics.  There  is  a  temptation,  in  the  existence  of 
common  spiritual  attitudes,  to  mark  off  the  poets  who 
share  them  as  spiritually  congenital.  But  we  shall  find 
that  classification  of  this  sort  is  detrimental  to  our  under- 
standing them  and  prejudicial  to  a  proper  appreciation. 

Lines  like 

Sighs 

In  those  mournful  eyes 
So  put  on  visibilities 
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do  suggest  Crashaw;  nor  lines  only,  or  structures,  but  also 
the  fervour  of  religious  devotion  in  both  its  intellectual 
rest  and  spiritual  confidence.  But  to  say,  as  if  by  way  of 
defining  him,  that  Thompson  is  "  the  modern  Crashaw," 
is  unwittingly  to  do  an  injustice  to  both;  and  to  pitchfork 
him  into  the  early  seventeenth  century,  there  to  be  judged 
among  the  "  metaphysicals,"  is  to  adopt  the  most  comfort- 
able means  of  ignoring  or  misconceiving  him.  I  claim 
for  him  a  much  larger  association.  He  is  kin  also  with 
Shakespeare,  with  Shelley,  with  Wordsworth  on  his 
human  side,  and  with  Patmore;  nor  only  with  these,  but 
in  a  lesser  degree  with  Cowley,  Marvel,  Milton,  and 
Keats;  and  you  will  find  his  fellowship,  as  you  trace  his 
reading,  with  all  great  poets  from  Chaucer  downwards, 
excepting  perhaps  Pope.  It  is  marvellous  what  reflection 
and  suggestion  of  his  antecedents  is  disclosed  within  his 
comparatively  slender  output  of  verse.  Let  me  slightly 
illustrate  the  main  points  I  have  raised. 

How  in  temper  like  Shakespeare's  is  this  passage,  the 
climax  of  the  second  of  his  Sister  Songs  :  — 

Ah  I  help,  my  Daemon  thou  hast  served  me  well ! 
Not  at  this  last,  oh,  do  not  me  disgrace! 
I  faint,  I  sicken,  darkens  all  my  sight, 
As,  poised  upon  this  unprevisioned  height, 

I  lift  into  its  place 
The  utmost  aery  tracer ied  pinnacle. 
So :  it  is  builded,  the  high  tenement, 

— God  grant — to  mine  intent! 
Most  like  a  palace  of  the  Occident, 

Up-thrusting,  toppling  maze  on  maze, 

Its  mounded  blaze, 

And  washed  by  the  sunset's  rosy  waves, 
Whose  sea  drinks  rarer  hue  from  those  rare  walls  it 

laves. 


Might  not   Shelley  have   written   these  lines   on   The 
Poppy,  "the  withering  flower  of  dreams?" 
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Summer  set  lip  to  earth's  bosom  bare, 
And  left  the  flushed  print  in  a  poppy  there: 
Like  a  yawn  of  fire  from  the  grass  it  came, 
And  the  fanning  wind  puffed  it  to  flapping  flame. 

With  burnt  mouth  red  like  a  lion's  it  drank 
The  blood  of  the  sun  as  he  slaughtered  sank, 
And  dipped  its  cup  in  the  purpurate  shine 
When  the  eastern  conduits  ran  with  wine. 


The  sleep-flower  sways  in  the  wheat  its  head, 
Heavy  with  dreams,  as  that  with  bread : 
The  goodly  grain  and  the  sun-flushed  sleeper 
The  reaper  reaps,  and  Time  the  reaper  . 

I  hang  'mid  men  my  needless  head, 

And  my  fruit  is  dreams,  as  theirs  is  bread: 

The  goodly  men  and  the  sun-hazed  sleeper 

Time  shall  reap,  but  after  the  reaper 

The  world  shall  glean  of  me,  me  the  sleeper ! 

Wordsworth  these :  — 

The  fairest  things  have  fleetest  end : 
Their  scent  survives  their  close, 

But  the  rose's  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loved  the  rose ! 

She  looked  a  little  wistfully, 

Then  went  her  sunshine  way:  — 

The  sea's  eye  had  a  mist  on  it, 

And  the  leaves  fell  from  the  day. 

She  went  her  unremembering  way, 

She  went  and  left  in  me 
The  pang  of  all  the  partings  gone 

And  partings  yet  to  be. 

And  Patmore  most  of  Before  her  Portrait  in  Youth :  — 

As  lovers  banished  from  their  lady's  face 

And  hopeless  of  her  grace, 
Fashion  a  ghostly  sweetness  in  its  place, 
Fondly  adore 
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Some  stealth- won  cast  attire  she  wore, 
A  kerchief  or  a  glove: 
And  at  the  lover's  beck 
Into  the  glove  there  fleets  the  hand, 
Or  at  impetuous  command 
Up  from  the  kerchief  floats  the  virgin  neck : 
So  I,  in  very  lowlihead  of  love, — 

Too  shyly  reverencing 
To  let  one  thought's  light  footfall  smooth 
Tread  near  the  living,  consecrated  thing, — 
Treasure  me  thy  cast  youth. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  wish  to  antedate  the 
poet's  utterances  or  treat  him  as  a  mystic  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  fortuitously  dropped  into  the  plain- 
ness of  the  late  nineteenth.  His  association  with  Crashaw 
I  do  not  deny;  I  am  arguing  that  it  is  possible  to  over- 
emphasize it;  I  am  pleading  that  the  circle  of  his  com- 
munion was  extensive,  further  to  maintain  that  he  had  a 
true  association  in  his  own  time.  The  association  of  the 
reformer  is  with  those  he  would  reform.  Inheriting,  or 
gathering — usually  the  more  fatal  gain — the  riches  of 
ages,  Thompson  kept  his  mind  original,  and  revolted 
against  the  poetical  manners  of  his  time  to  win  men  to  a 
worthier  ritual  and  a  more  serious  worship.  He  had  a 
message,  which  I  believe  will  be  heeded,  and  to  exile  him 
from  his  time  by  means  of  a  compliment  is  to  do  painful 
wrong.  And  when  critics,  only  too  ready  to  be  tripped, 
stumble  upon  his  defects,  crying,  "  Lo !  here,  Lo !  there, 
the  same  old  conceits  and  fantasies  of  the  'metaphysicals' " 
— or  perhaps  only  this,  "  What  incongruity  !  " — let  us  be 
reminded  that  he  was  a  daring  and  achieving  craftsman 
in  verse,  a  master  of  phrase  and  melody,  an  observer,  a 
thinker,  a  dreamer  of  nature  and  life,  and  that  he  brought 
the  full  power  of  an  exceptional  mind  boldly  to  suggest 
the  ideal  which  the  poets  of  his  day  should  endeavour  to 
reach.  He  was  modern  in  the  sense  that  to-morrow  is 
modern.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  mission  of  a 
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poet,  great  for  being  a  prophet  to  his  own  generation — if 
only  a  prophet  of  poetic  things — is  to  be  judged  by  the 
number  of  the  circulation  of  his  books,  bought,  even 
many  of  them,  out  of  curiosity  by  a  speculating  public; 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  small  company  of  those  who  read 
his  works  reflects  by  its  size  the  measure  of  his  influence ; 
but  I  believe  that  well  before  this  century  is  out  his  power 
will  be  acknowledged  and  his  greatness  honourably 
acclaimed.  If  we  judge  men  by  their  weaknesses,  who 
shall  stand?  Prophets  by  their  frenzies,  who  shall  speak? 
Poets  by  their  excesses,  what  truth  can  they  sing  for  us? 
But  we  do  not.  Men  judge  men  eventually  by  the  highest 
of  their  manhood,  and  the  singer  is  loved  for  his  noblest 
song :  for  these  are  things  that  keep  the  world. 

The  modern  mind  is  repelled  by  originality,  almost 
scared  by  it.  The  dealing  of  the  world  is  so  plain,  so 
settled  by  routine  and  rule,  its  habits  so  sterotyped,  that 
when  one  brings  new  wares  into  the  market-place  the 
good  corpulent  ladies  of  the  curbstone  cry  aloud  in  pro- 
test and  indignation;  and  the  novelty  most  provocative  of 
their  latent  tempers  is  a  new  word.  These  things  are  an 
allegory. 

Have  I  unnecessarily  made  a  vindication?  Before  the 
splendour  of  Thompson's  best  poems  one  realizes  the  ab- 
surdity of  defence,  the  triviality  of  atonement.  One  can 
only  acknowledge  their  claims.  As  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers, 
whom  I  quoted  as  most  severely  critical,  says,  "  Mr. 
Thompson  persistently  tempts  one,  page  after  page,  to 
waive  one's  critical  right,  and  contentedly  to  stand  and 
admire."  And  another :  "  Coming  out  of  some  of  these 
poems,  with  their  extraordinary  wealth  of  imagination,  is 
like  leaving  a  treasure-house  to  face  the  unimaginative 
day." 

If  I  may  judge  of  the  impression  I  have  made,  I  have 
reflected  a  grave  personality,  a  soul  often  wandering  with 
downcast  eyes  amid  fields  of  pleasance,  lonely,  yearning 
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unto  and  fearing  far  heights.  I  would  not  give  the 
portrait  without  relief.  This  man  was  as  sane  as  a  child, 
and  knew  sober  gaiety.  This  Thompson,  "  the  mystic  rose 
of  modern  poetry,"  as  he  has  been  called,  was  not  so  god- 
stricken  as  not  to  be  human,  as  not  to  be  a  boy  at  play. 
He  too  had  seen  the  leather  fly.  I  can  imagine  him  some- 
where among  a  crowd  of  revelling  schoolboys  on  a  stand 
by  the  pavilion  at  Old  Trafford,  his  voice  the  shrillest  and 
merriest  of  all  that  critical  and  hero-worshipping  company. 
Tyldesley  would  make  no  century  which  he  would  not 
remember;  and  the  victory  of  those  for  whom  were  his 
favours  might  raise  him  jubiliant  in  song.  There,  where 
the  Lancashire  lad  can  make  merry ;  but  southward  ? 


It  is  little  I  repair  to  the  matches  of  the  Southron  folk, 

Though  my  own  red  roses  there  may  blow; 
It  is  little  I  repair  to  the  matches  of  the  Southron  folk, 

Though  the  red  roses  crest  the  caps,  I  know. 
For  the  field  is  full  of  shades  as  I  near  the  shadowy  coast, 
And  a  ghostly  batsman  plays  to  the  bowling  of  a  ghost ; 
And  I  look  through  my  tears  on  a  soundless  clapping  host, 

As  the  run-stealers  flicker  to  and  fro, 
To  and  fro, 

0  my  Hornby  and  my  Barlow  long  ago ! 


I  bring  my  homage  frankly  to  Francis  Thompson.  He 
sang  strongest  of  all  the  poets  of  his  brief  day.  One  has 
said  that  his  prose  was  better  than  his  verse — I  pass  that 
contention  by — and  that  his  talk  was  better  than  both. 
That  is  the  loving  tribute  of  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
man.  We  know  him  for  his  songs.  And  here  he  sends 
them  out  for  ever. 


Go,  songs,  for  ended  is  our  brief,  sweet  play ; 

Go,  children  of  swift  joy  and  tardy  sorrow : 
And  some  are  sung,  and  that  was  yesterday, 

And  some  unsung,  and  that  may  be  to-morrow. 
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Go  forth ;  and  if  it  be  o'er  stony  way, 

Old  joy  can  lend  what  newer  gift  must  borrow : 

And  it  was  sweet,  and  that  was  yesterday, 

And  sweet  is  sweet,  though  purchased  with  sorrow. 

Go,  songs,  and  come  not  back  from  your  far  way : 
And  if  men  ask  you  why  ye  smile  and  sorrow, 

Tell  them  ye  grieve,  for  your  hearts  know  To-day, 
Tell  them  ye  smile,  for  your  eyes  know  To-morrow. 


"  BOZZY." 
By  J.  J.  KICHARDSON. 

f  T  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  in  the  allotted  span  of  a 
•*•  man's  years  a  balance  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  struck 
before  the  ledger  account  of  his  life  is  closed;  but  we  do 
often  see  in  the  successful  later  period  of  one  man's  career 
what  might  be  called  compensation  for  the  hardships  and 
struggles  of  his  youth,  and,  perhaps  equally  often,  the 
penalty  another  one  pays  for  his  indulgence  and  reckless- 
ness in  early  life.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
biographer  we  can  almost  discern  such  retributive  justice. 
With  Boswell  the  advantages  of  his  education  and 
social  position  were,  in  a  large  measure,  squandered  in  his 
youth  by  his  inordinate  love  of  enjoyment,  and  his  middle 
age,  for  he  never  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  was  full  of 
misfortunes  and  disappointments.  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  passed  middle  life  before  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  of  financial  independence,  and  of  literary 
eminence.  But  if  ever  a  man  received  compensation  for 
the  hardships  of  his  early  days,  and  his  grit  in  struggling 
through  them,  it  was  Samuel  Johnson. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  literary  world  of  London,  and  had  ample 
scope  for  indulging  his  pre-eminent  gift  of  conversation. 
Though  he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Literary 
Club,  that  honour  belongs  to  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  he  was 
among  the  first  members,  and  soon  the  undoubted  autocrat 
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of  it.  Such  authority  as  he  had  amongst  his  contempor- 
aries has  not  been  since  equalled  in  the  realm  of  letters, 
nor  even  approached.  It  is  true  that  his  fits  of  depression, 
his  fear  of  death,  his  gloomy  forebodings,  made  his  life  at 
times  a  misery  to  him,  but,  on  the  whole,  these  latter 
years  were  years  of  solace  and  of  satisfaction  to  one  of 
even  Johnson's  hypochondriacal  temperament. 

The  value  of  much  that  Johnson  wrote  may  not  appear 
very  great  to  us  now-a-days,  but  no  one  can  dispute  his 
excellence  as  a  letter-writer,  and  his  supreme  excellence 
as  a  talker.  On  these  two  counts  if  he  has  not  added  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  he  has,  at  least,  enhanced  our  stock 
of  harmless  pleasure,  as  well  as  earned  for  himself  a 
unique  reputation.  For  his  fame  as  the  possessor  of  the 
former  of  these  qualities  he  is  largely  indebted  to  having 
written  over  three  hundred  letters  to  a  brewer's  wife, — and 
that  she  had  the  good  sense  to  preserve  them.  For  the 
latter  to  the  fact  that  he  had  drawn  to  himself  the  ardent 
admiration  of  a  young  Scotchman,  who  not  only  made 
notes  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  but  was  gifted  with  the 
literary  genius  to  use  graphically  and  dramatically  the 
materials  that  he  so  assiduously  collected  over  a  long 
course  of  years. 

James  Boswell  came  of  a  good  family.  His  ancestors 
crossed  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  and  settled  in 
Ayrshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  by  marriage  and  other  ties 
allied  themselves  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
houses  in  Scotland.  Bozzy's  great  grandfather  was  the 
Earl  of  Kincardine,  and  his  father,  after  a  successful 
legal  career,  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  Lord  Auchinleck. 
After  passing  through  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
spending  some  three  years  in  foreign  travel,  Boswell 
became  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  had  gifts  which  would  have  assured  him 
success  in  his  profession  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
exercise  them.  But  the  drudgery  of  the  law  was  not  to 
his  taste.  He  preferred  the  company  of  players  and  men 
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of  letters  to  that  of  lawyers.  He  had  the  entry  to  the  best 
of  Edinburgh  society  but  was  always  ready  to  escape  from 
it  to  the  more  Bohemian  side  of  the  old  city's  convivial 
life.  Bozzy  was  by  nature  of  a  cheerful,  gay,  pleasure- 
loving  temperament,  though  he  had  a  habit  of  fancying 
himself  possessed  of  a  melancholy  disposition.  Black 
Care  did  at  times  mount  behind  him,  but  it  was  usually 
after  indulgence  or  dissipation,  and  due  to  these  rather 
than  to  a  natural  ill-humour.  He  had  a  sensual  love  of 
life  and  took  its  pleasures  with  a  distinctive  gust.  His 
spirits  were  active  and  vigorous  and  they  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  overcoming  the  restraints  which  he  sought  to 
put  upon  them.  And  so  we  get  those  frequent  lapses  from 
virtue  and  sobriety  which  have  done  so  much  to  injure 
BoswelPs  reputation. 

Carlyle  gives  us  this  graphic  pen  portrait  of  him,  "  The 
very  look  of  Boswell  seems  to  have  signified  so  much.  In 
that  cocked  nose,  cocked  partly  in  triumph  over  his 
weaker  fellow-creatures,  partly  to  snuff  up  the  smell  of 
coming  pleasure,  and  to  scent  it  from  afar,  in  those  bag 
cheeks,  hanging  like  half-filled  wine  skins,  still  able  to 
contain  more,  in  that  coarsely  protruded  mouth,  that  fat 
dew-lapped  chin,  in  all  this  who  sees  not  sensuality,  pre- 
tension, boisterous  imbecility  enough.  .  .  .  The  underpart 
of  Boswell's  face  is  of  a  low,  almost  brutish  character." 

One  cannot  but  think  what  a  heavy  handicap  on  a  man's 
moral  powers  to  have  such  physical  characteristics,  and 
Carlyle,  repugnant  as  such  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  must 
have  been  to  him,  felt  that  beneath  the  terrestrial  dross 
of  Boswell's  character  there  must  lie,  as  he  says,  "  some 
celestial  spark  of  goodness,  of  light,  and  Reverence  for 
"Wisdom,  which  dwelt  in  the  interior,  and  could  struggle 
through  such  encumbrances  and  in  some  degree  illuminate 
and  beautify  them  .  .  .  had  nothing  other  or  better  than 
vanity  and  sensuality  been  there,  Johnson  and  Boswell 
had  never  come  together,  or  had  soon,  and  finally  separ- 
ated again." 
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Of  Bozzjy's  social  qualities  we  have  numerous  testi- 
monies from  those  who  knew  him.  Burke  said  that  he 
had  so  much  good-humour  naturally  that  it  could  not  be 
accounted  a  virtue  in  him.  Sir  William  Forbes  that  "the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  among  the  learned,  the  witty, 
and  indeed  among  all  ranks  and  professions  was  extremely 
extensive,  as  his  talents  were  considerable,  and  his  con- 
vivial powers  made  his  company  much  in  request."  When 
on  their  travels  in  the  Hebrides  Johnson  wrote  Mrs.  Thrale 
thai  "It  is  very  convenient  to  travel  with  him  for  there 
is  no  house  where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and 
respect.  He  has  better  faculties  than  I  had  imagined, 
more  justness  of  discernment  and  more  fecundity  of 
images."  Adam  Smith  remarked  upon  his  "  facility  of 
manners,"  whilst  David  Hume  wrote  of  him  as  "  very 
good  humoured,  very  agreeable,  and  very  mad,  ...  he 
has  such  a  rage  for  literature." 

It  was  this  "  rage  for  literature  "  which  made  Boswell 
seek  out  Johnson,  and  it  says  much  for  his  charm  of 
manner  that  the  rugged  Doctor  so  readily  took  to  a  youth 
of  twenty- two,  and  a  Scotchman  to  boot,  and  that  within 
a  few  months  of  becoming  acquainted  he  should  take  the 
trouble  to  accompany  Bozzy  as  far  as  Harwich  when 
Boswell  set  sail  for  the  continent,  and  his  three  years 
grand  tour. 

To  Boswell  this  tour  was  an  opportunity  for  seeing  life 
rather  than  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Like  Johnson  he 
preferred  the  gaiety  and  bustle  of  a  city  to  the  charms  of 
natural  scenery.  To  both  the  most  pleasing  of  all  pros- 
pects was  Fleet  Street.  To  get  up  to  town  ever  remained 
one  of  the  keenest  anxieties  of  Bozzy's  life.  When  at  the 
Edinburgh  bar  he  was  always  ready  to  find  an  excuse  for 
making  a  journey  to  London,  and  despite  Johnson's 
discouragement  of  the  idea  he  cherished  the  desire  (and 
after  the  Doctor's  death  carried  it  out)  of  joining  the 
English  bar.  One  reason  he  gave  for  this  was  that  it  was 
"  a  pity  to  dig  in  a  lead  mine  when  he  could  dig  in  a  gold 
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one."  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  lure 
of  London  life  rather  than  the  Scottified  view  of  being 
able  to  make  money  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  BoswelPs 
mind.  It  was  not  so  much  the  quarry  he  could  get  from 
a  gold  mine  as  the  social  intercourse,  the  mixing  with  all 
that  was  gay  and  pleasurable  in  a  city  where  a  man,  as  he 
said,  may  "  enjoy  whatever  is  to  be  had  in  this  transitory 
state  of  things,  and  every  agreeable  whim  may  be  indulged 
without  censure/' 

And  this  frequent  indulgence  of  his  whims,  his  appe- 
tities,  and  his  desires  is  the  saddest  aspect  of  Bozzy's  life. 
That  we  know  so  much  about  his  shortcomings  he  has 
himself  very  largely  to  blame.  No  man  was  ever  more 
candid  as  to  his  vices  and  failings.  Things  which  if  other 
men  had  done  them  would  have  been,  if  possible,  con- 
signed to  oblivion  Boswell  has  no  hesitation  in  writing  or 
speaking  about.  He  was  as  lacking  in  reserve  about  his 
own  weaknesses  as  he  was  communicative  of  his  impres- 
sions of  other  people.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  hide  either 
his  vanity,  his  egotism,  his  sensuality,  or  his  intemper- 
ance. Proud  as  he  was  of  his  ancestry  there  was  no 
dignity  about  James  Boswell,  and,  let  it  be  added  in 
justice  to  him,  no  affectation.  In  his  letters  to  his  friend 
Temple  there  is  a  want  of  reticence  which  places  him 
abreast  of  Rousseau  in  his  "  Confessions,"  and  that  may 
be  said  to  surpass  the  garrulous  Pepys,  for  Bozzy  adopted 
no  secret  cipher. 

"  The  Letters  of  James  Boswell  addressed  to  the  Revd. 
W.  J.  Temple  "  were  first  published  in  1857.  They  cover 
a  period  of  38  years  from  1758,  when  Boswell  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1795, 
and  are  of  a  most  intimate  and  revealing  character.  Their 
recovery  is  amongst  the  most  curious  of  literary  finds. 
They  were  picked  up  by  a  clergyman  who  happened  to  be 
making  a  purchase  in  a  shop  in  Boulogne,  and  who  noticed 
that  the  paper  used  for  wrapping  up  what  he  had  bought 
was  a  fragment  of  an  English  letter.  Becoming  interested 
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lie  pursued  the  matter  further  and  found  that  this  piece 
of  paper  was  part  of  a  large  parcel  bought  from  a  hawker 
whose  custom  it  was  to  pass  through  Boulogne  and  supply 
different  shops  with  paper  for  wrapping  up  purposes. 
Nothing  further  could  be  learnt,  but  fortunately  the 
whole  parcel  was  secured,  and  as  the  result  these  letters 
were  given  to  the  world,  after  careful  editing,  necessitated 
by  Boswell's  almost  shameless  candour  in  writing  to  his 
friend. 

The  Revd.  W.  J.  Temple,  a  grandfather  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  came  of  a  good  Northumbrian 
family.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  obtaining  his  degree  was  presented  to  a 
living  in  Devonshire.  He  indulged  in  some  miscellaneous 
writing  but  whatever  title  he  has  to  remembrance  now  is 
solely  because  Bozzy,  who  called  him  "the  best  of  friends," 
corresponded  with  him  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  in  the 
most  intimate  manner. 

These  letters  are  written  in  the  true  Boswellian  spirit, 
without  affectation,  or  restraint,  and  with  considerable 
animation.  They  give  an  almost  continuous  picture  of 
Bozzy's  erratic  life,  from  the  time  when  as  a  young  man 
he  began  to  find  "  an  aversion  to  the  little  dull  labours  of 
the  Court  of  Session,"  and  display  an  inclination  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  town,  to  those  last  years  of  failing  health 
and  disappointed  hopes,  when  the  end  was  near.  We  see 
him  on  his  foreign  tour  paying  visits  to  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  and  becoming  the  friend  of  Paoli,  the  Corsican 
patriot,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  great  Pitt.  We 
learn  of  his  intimacy  with  Johnson,  and  his  familiarity 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke  and 
others  of  the  celebrated  Club.  "  I  am  really  the  great 
man  now,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  had  David  Hume  in  the 
forenoon,  and  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  visiting  me.  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
some  more  company  dined  with  me  to-day,  Mr.  Garrick 
alone  another,  and  David  Hume  and  some  more  literati 
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dine  with,  me  next  week.  I  give  admirable  dinners  and 
good  claret,  and  the  moment  I  go  abroad  again,  which 
will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  I  set  up  my  chariot." 

He  has  his  fits  of  depression  when  he  becomes  "gloomy, 
and  fretful,  and  grossly  indolent."  These  usually  occur 
in  Scotland,  but  they  do  not  last  long.  He  is  soon  again 
full  of  gaiety,  interested  in  everything  around  him,  and 
displaying  many  evidences  of  his  kindly  good  nature,  and 
"warmth  of  heart."  He  rattles  along  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
telling  his  friend  Temple  what  he  sees  and  hears,  and 
never  hesitating  to  display  all  his  weaknesses  and  vices. 

We  have  none  of  Temple's  letters  in  reply,  but  it  seems 
evident,  from  the  way  Bozzy  writes,  that  his  friend  was  a 
man  of  strict  life,  and  temperate  habits,  and  that  he 
frequently  lectured  him  upon  his  lapses. 

In  one  of  the  early  letters  from  Edinburgh  Bozzy 
writes :  "  My  life  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  that  I 
believe  either  you  or  I  really  know  of,  and  yet  I  am  a  very 
sensible  good  sort  of  man.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
very  soon  my  follies  will  be  at  an  end,  and  I  shall  turn 
out  an  admirable  member  of  society.  .  .  .  How  strangely 
do  we  colour  our  vices !  I  startle  when  you  talk  of  my 
keeping  another  man's  wife.  Yet  that  was  literally  my 
scheme  though.  I  represented  it  just  as  being  fond  of  a 
pretty,  lively,  black  little  lady,  who,  to  oblige  me,  stayed 
in  Edinburgh,  and  I  very  genteely  paid  her  expenses." 
On  a  later  occasion  he  tells  him :  "You  water  drinkers  are 
Herculean  fellows.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  me 
were  I  to  adopt  your  system.  But  this  is  only  en  passant, 
it  is  a  bill  which  would  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
in  my  lower  house."  And  Boswell,  like  other  misguided 
people,  had  a  strong  objection  to  his  upper  house  exer- 
cising its  powers  of  veto. 

Among  the  most  amusing  of  the  letters  are  those  in 
which  he  dilates  upon  his  amorous  affairs.  He  seems  to 
have  fallen  almost  as  easily  into  love  as  he  fell  out  of  it, 
and  his  vagaries  are  so  plentiful  that  they  are  difficult  to 
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follow.  Several  of  his  letters  are  nearly  filled  with 
accounts  of  his  philanderings  with  a  Miss  Blair,  whom  his 
father  was  anxious  that  he  should  marry,  possibly  because 
her  landed  qualifications  were  adjacent  to  his  estates.  It 
is  doubtful  if  either  of  them  were  really  in  love,  though 
Boswell  wrote  his  friend  :  "  For  ten  days  I  was  in  a  fever, 
but  at  last  I  broke  the  enchantment."  He  heard  three 
people  abuse  her  for  being  a  jilt,  and  decides  to  guard 
against  ever  indulging  the  least  fondness  for  a  Scot's  lass, 
and  cherishes  the  hope  that  he  may  "  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  an  Englishwoman  who  will  be  sensible  of  my 
merit."  But  the  Scot's  lass  is  followed  by  a  "  charming 
Dutchwoman,"  and  she  by  a  fine,  healthy,  young,  amiable 
Miss  Dick,  who  "wants. only  a  fortune." 

Then  again  the  nationality  of  his  divinity  is  changed, 
and  he  writes :  "I  am  exceedingly  lucky  in  having  escaped 
the  insensible  Miss  B.  and  the  furious  Zelide,  for  I  have 
now  seen  the  finest  creature  that  ever  was  formed,  la  belle 
Irlandaise  ..  .  just  sixteen  formed  like  a  Grecian  nymph, 
with  the  sweetest  countenance,  full  of  sensibility,  accom- 
plished, with  a  Dublin  education  .  .  .  Upon  my  honour 
I  never  was  so  much  in  love,  I  never  was  before  in  a  situa- 
tion to  which  there  was  not  some  objection,  but  here 
every  flower  is  united,  and  not  a  thorn  to  be  found." 
Alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  this  rose  without 
a  thorn  was  not  to  be  gathered  by  him.  His  choice  after 
all  is  a  Scot's  lass,  a  Miss  Margaret  Montgomerie,  and  one 
without  a  fortune. 

But  she  made  him  a  valuable  wife,  and  Boswell  always 
writes  of  her  with  fondness  and  admiration,  and  put  on 
record  that  he  loved  her  "after  fifteen  years,  as  on  the  day 
when  she  gave  me  her  hand."  She  was  a  good  and  sensible 
woman,  though  she  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  in  his 
reverence  for  Johnson,  and  after  the  Doctor's  visit  to 
Scotland  made  the  sarcastic  remark  that  she  had  often 
seen  a  bear  led  by  a  man,  but  never  before  a  man  led  by 
a  bear. 
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The  letters  written  after  her  death  show  Boswell's  grief 
at  his  loss,  and  also  his  giving  way  more  frequently  to 
dissipation,  as  his  hopes  of  legal  or  political  preferment 
are  disappointed,  and  his  finances  become  disordered; 
whilst  there  is  also  the  constant  anxiety  to  provide  for  the 
proper  upbringing,  and  education  of  his  five  children. 
But  amidst  all  his  troubles  he  stuck  manfully  to  the 
laborious  task  of  arranging  his  materials,  and  of  writing 
the  "  Life  of  Johnson/'  though  "  many  a  time  have  I 
thought  of  giving  it  up/'  he  tells  his  friend  Temple. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  with  Johnson,  Bozzy 
had  made  notes  of  the  Doctor's  conversation,  and  sought 
for  all  the  information  that  he  could  get  of  his  early  life. 
Now  he  set  himself  to  weave  together  the  materials  that 
he  had  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  collecting.  Of 
the  result  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of 
higher  praise  than  Macaulay  does  in  his  well-known  essay. 
"  The  Life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a  great  work,  a  very 
great  work.  Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of 
heroic  poets,  Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first 
of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the 
first  of  orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers. 
He  has  no  second.  He  has  distanced  all  his  competitors 
so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  them. 
Eclipse  is  first,  the  rest  nowhere." 

We  know  how  hardly  Time  has  dealt  with  many  literary 
criticisms,  but  after  nearly  eighty  years  this  judgment  of 
Macaulay's  stands  sure ;  and  only  because  of  its  superlative 
praise  is  not  to-day  found  wanting.  Yet  Macaulay  could 
only  see  in  Bozzy  "a  man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest 
intellect,  ....  servile  and  impertinent,  shallow  and 
pedantic,  a  bigot  and  a  sot."  To  him  there  are  no  redeem- 
ing features  in  Bozzy's  curious  character.  He  is  not  even 
troubled,  like  Carlyle,  with  any  difficulty  as  to  under- 
standing or  explaining  it.  After  so  contemptuously  be- 
littling the  man,  and  so  lavishly  praising  the  Biography, 
he  propounds  the  paradox  that  Boswell  had  accomplished 
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such  a  work  of  genius  "  by  reason  of  his  weakness.  If  he 
had  not  been  a  great  fool  he  would  never  have  been  a  great 
writer."  A  somewhat  severe  reflection  upon  an  art  that 
Macaulay  himself  followed  with  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  success. 

A  not  dissimilar  idea  of  Bozzy's  abilities,  or  the  want 
of  them,  had  been  suggested  by  the  poet  Gray  when  he 
wrote  of  Boswell's  book  on  Corsica  that  it  "  proves  what  I 
have  always  maintained  that  any  fool  may  write  a  most 
valuable  book  by  chance,  if  he  will  only  tell  us  what  he 
heard  and  said  with  veracity.  Of  Boswell's  truth  I  have 
not  the  least  suspicion  because  I  am  sure  he  could  invent 
nothing  of  the  kind."  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the 
supreme  literary  artist  in  biography  has  been  regarded 
much  in  the  light  of  an  inspired  idiot  who  has  written  a 
great  book  quite  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  or  of 
what  he  had  done. 

Of  the  falsity  of  this  idea  there  can  be  little,  if  any, 
doubt.  Surely,  if  a  man  produces  a  great  work  of  any 
kind  there  must  be  within  him  an  element  of  greatness, 
however  weak  some  aspects  of  his  character.  A  book,  or 
any  other  form  of  art,  is  the  expression  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality. It  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  what  is 
inward  and  spiritual  in  the  man.  The  very  supremacy  of 
his  offspring  is  the  index  of  exceptional  powers.  And  in 
Boswell's  case  there  were  exceptional  powers  of  feeling,  of 
observation,  and  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  thought.  We 
may  escape  from  the  difficulty  of  defining  a  man's  gift 
and  call  it  genius.  And  we  may  regard  genius  as  allied 
to  insanity,  and  instance  Eousseau,  Cowper,  Swift,  Blake, 
Poe  and  others,  and  see  as  some  have  done,  in  Bozzy's 
eccentricities  and  weaknesses  a  taint  of  insanity,  which 
disease,  we  are  told,  was  in  his  family. 

But  that  Boswell  was  fully  conscious  not  only  of  what 
he  was  doing,  but  of  his  aim,  in  writing  Johnson's  life  we 
have  irrefragible  evidence.  Not,  I  admit,  known  to 
Macaulay,  for  Bozzy's  letters  were  not  published  until 
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twenty-five  years  after  the  essay  was  written,  and  only 
three  years  before  Macaulay's  death.  In  a  letter  to 
Temple,  whilst  he  was  busy  with  the  "  Life  of  Johnson," 
he  says :  "  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  my  mode  of 
Biography,  which  gives  not  only  a  History  of  Johnson's 
visible  progress  through  the  world  and  of  his  publications, 
but  a  view  of  his  mind  in  his  letters  and  conversations,  is 
the  most  perfect  that  can  be  conceived,  and  will  be  more 
of  a  life  than  any  work  that  has  yet  appeared."  Could 
anything  be  more  definite  and  explicit  than  this.  It  not 
only  shows  surety  of  aim,  but  confidence  of  success. 

Many  are  the  Biographies  that  have  been  written  since 
Bos  weir  s  genius  enabled  him  to  discern  the  true  method, 
and  probably  none  but  owe  a  great  deal  to  Bozzy's  example, 
and  practice,  yet  his  work  is  still  without  a  rival.  Time, 
instead  of  tarnishing,  has  added  to  its  lustre,  if  such  an 
act  were  possible.  And  his  letter  surely  disposes  for  ever 
of  the  idea  that  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  had  any- 
thing akin  to  a  lucky  fluke. 

When  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  Boswell  as  a  literary 
artist,  to  an  appreciation  of  his  style,  we  are  at  first 
tempted  to  say  that  he  has  none.  We  see  in  it  no  effort 
at  fine  writing,  there  are  no  purple  passages,  there  is  no 
seeking  after  the  recondite  phrase,  there  are  no  such  gems 
as  we  find  in  the  great  masters  of  prose,  gems  to  which 
our  literary  palate  turns  again  and  again  for  enjoyment 
of  their  delicate  beauty. 

But  that  Boswell  had  taken  thought  upon  the  matter  of 
style  is  evident  from  this  passage  in  his  Biography,  "  I 
believe  with  justice  that  for  every  thought  there  is  a 
certain  nice  adaptation  of  words  which  none  other  could 
equal,  and  which,  when  a  man  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to- 
hit,  he  has  attained  in  that  particular  case  the  perfection 
of  language."  Yet  Boswell  was  neither  much  of  a  student, 
nor  much  of  a  reader,  as  most  literary  artists  are. 

One  night  at  the  Club,  Johnson  commented  on  the  fact 
that  several  of  its  members  talked  from  books.  "  I,"  said 
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he,  "do  not  talk  from  books,  you  do  not  talk  from  books." 
In  recording  this  compliment  to  his  originality  Bozzy 
adds,  with  his  usual  candour,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
read  books  enough  to  be  able  to  talk  from  them." 
Boswell's  knowledge  was  acquired  through  contact  with, 
and  observation  of,  the  world  around  him,  and  his  skill  in 
portraying  character,  and  his  power  to  place  an  incident 
in  a  dramatic  setting,  came  through  his  seeing  eye,  and 
his  painstaking  practice  with  his  pen.  Burke  said  that 
Johnson  was  greater  in  Boswell's  books  than  in  his  own, 
and  to  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  Doctor's 
conversation  gained  in  effectiveness  by  Boswell's  crisp  and 
pointed  rendering. 

Whilst  we  cannot  regard  Boswell  as  a  literary  stylist 
there  is  no  denying  the  ease,  the  vigour,  the  lucidity  of 
his  writing.  If  he  has  now  and  then  a  weakness  for 
Johnsonian  inflation  of  phrase,  and  a  tendency  to  indulge 
in  commonplace  moralising,  yet,  as  a  whole,  his  prose 
though  lacking  in  distinctive  charm  is  vivid,  clear,  and 
devoid  of  affectation.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides." 

There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  Every  anecdote, 
and  turn  of  conversation  is  rendered  with  a  sureness  of 
touch,  and  neatness  of  phrase,  that  makes  us,  for  awhile, 
forget  the  art  that  conceals  art.  If  it  cannot  be  called 
great  writing,  it,  at  least,  conies  very  near  to  being  so. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that,  as  in  the  lives  of  so  many  eminent 
men,  there  should  be  so  much  in  Boswell's  career  that  is 
in  contrast  with  his  work.  But  when  we  think  of  his 
lapses  into  the  sensual  mire,  let  us  not  forget  Carlyle's 
portrayal  of  his  physical  characteristics,  and  if  we  are 
inclined  to  judge  harshly  of  his  conduct,  let  us  recall 
those  familiar  lines  of  another  erring  Scotsman :  — 

What's  done  we  may  partly  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 


"THE  KAILYABDERS." 
By  A.  H.  M.  Gow. 

T  N"  tlie  late  eighties  and  through  the  nineties  of  last 
century  a  group  of  writers  on  Scottish  subjects,  whom 
someone  nicknamed  the  "  Kailyarders,"  added  something 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  nations  that  speak  English  and  affect 
to  understand  Scotch.  Their  books  had  a  widespread 
popularity — in  England,  in  America  and  in  the  Colonies 
— and  as  to  a  past  generation  of  outsiders  Scotland  was 
the  Scotland  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  to  the  present  genera- 
tion Scotland  must  be,  to  some  extent,  the  Scotland  of  the 
"  Kailyarders."  We  are  entitled,  then,  to  ask,  Is  the 
Kailyarders'  pourtrayal  of  Scots  village  life  well  and 
faithfully  done ;  is  their  picture  realistic  in  the  best  sense ; 
is  their  work  truly  representative  of  Scottish  life  and 
character? 

First,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  needed  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  the  Kailyard  School."  The 
Kailyard  is  the  garden,  "  the  cabbage-patch "  to  use  an 
Americanism,  of  the  Scots  cottage,  and  one  of  the  group 
of  writers  of  whom  I  speak,  "  Ian  MacLaren,"  affixed  as 
motto  to  his  first  book  of  sketches  of  humble  life  two  lines 
of  a  Jacobite  song  in  which  the  word  occurs — 

There  grows  a  bonnie  brier  bush  in  our  Kail-yard, 
And  white  are  the  blossoms  on't  in  our  Kail-yard. 

Some  critic,  seizing  on  the  word,  labelled  the  writers  I 
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speak  of  "  The  Kailyard  School,"  and  something  appro- 
priate and  picturesque  in  the  nickname  made  it  stick. 

Perhaps  there  was  in  the  nickname,  too,  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  something  derogatory,  an  insinuation  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Kail-yard  were  beneath  the  dignity  of 
literature.  Need  I  say  that  it  is  not  in  any  such  sense  I 
use  the  term?  Given  the  true  artist,  the  Kail-yard  will 
not  fail  him  in  fit  material. 

"  Truly,"  says  Carlyle  writing  of  Burns,  "  Truly,  this 
same  world  may  be  seen  in  Mossgiel  and  Tarbolton,  if  we 
look  well,  as  clearly  as  it  ever  came  to  light  in  Crockford's 
or  the  Tuileries  itself  !  " 

And  in  that  ever  delightful  work,  Lockhart's  "  Life  of 
Scott,"  we  get  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  "  Shirra's  "  on  this 
subject,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  Lockhart 
tells  us  how,  one  fine  calm  afternoon  in  the  summer  of 
1823,  Scott,  his  friend  and  secretary  Willie  Laidlaw,  and 
he  were  lounging  on  their  ponies  along  the  brow  of  the 
Eildon  Hill  where  it  overhangs  Melrose,  when  the  talk 
turned  on  the  subject  of  Scott's  next  novel.  Scott  said  he 
thought  he  could  make  good  play  "  with  something  Ger- 
man." "  Na,  na,  sir,"  said  Laidlaw,  "  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  are  always  best,  like  Helen  MacGregor,  when  your 
foot  is  on  your  native  heath;  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  you  were  to  write  a  novel,  and  lay  the  scene  here 
in  the  very  year  you  were  writing  it,  you  would  exceed 
yourself."  "  Hame's  name,"  quoth  Scott,  smiling,  "  be  it 
ever  so  hamely.  There's  something  in  what  you  say, 
Willie.  What  suppose  I  were  to  take  Captain  Clutterbuck 
for  a  hero,  and  never  let  the  story  step  a  yard  beyond  the 
village  below  us  yonder?"  "  The  very  thing  I  want," 
says  Laidlaw;  "stick  to  Melrose  in  July,  1823."  "Well 
upon  my  word,"  Scott  answered,  "  the  field  would  be  quite 
wide  enough — and  what  for  no?"  Some  fun  followed 
about  the  different  real  persons  in  the  village  that  might 
be  introduced  with  comical  effect;  but  as  Laidlaw  and 
Lockhart  talked  and  laughed  over  their  worthy  neigh- 
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hours,  Scott's  air  became  graver  and  graver;  and  at  length 
he  said,  "  Ay,  ay,  if  one  could  look  into  the  heart  of  that 
little  cluster  of  cottages,  no  fear  hut  you  would  find 
materials  enow  for  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  I  under- 
take to  say  there  is  some  real  romance  at  this  moment 
going  on  down  there,  that  if  it  could  have  justice  done  to 
it,  would  be  well  worth  all  the  fiction  that  was  ever  spun 
out  of  human  brains." 

What  a  pity  Scott  never  wrote  the  novel  talked  of  that 
afternoon  !  Was  it  because  he  knew  the  perils  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  of  a  novel  of  contemporary  life  ?  But 
what  would  we  not  give  for  it  to-day !  For  myself  I 
would  willingly  barter  a  good  deal  of  his  other  works  for 
that  unwritten  book,  and  throw  a  good  few  Kailyard 
sketches  into  the  bargain. 

J.  M.  Barrie  was  the  founder  of  the  Kailyard  School, 
though  he  is  not  altogether  of  it.  When  he  began  writing 
there  was,  he  tells  us,  a  blight  on  everything  Scotch.  Not 
a  single  magazine,  Scotch  or  English,  and  Barrie  tried 
them  all,  would  accept  an  article  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  poor  of  Scotland.  Even  when  Barrie  had  found  an 
editor  of  a  London  evening  paper  to  print  some  of  his 
sketches  of  life  in  his  native  village,  even  then  not  a  single 
publisher  would  accept  them  as  a  gift.  It  was  only 
through  the  kind  offices  of  a  friend  at  court  that  in  1888 
these  sketches  were  published  in  book  form  as  the  "  Auld 
Licht  Idyls"  and  Marget  Ogilvy's  heart  was  rejoiced  by 
seeing  her  son's  name  on  a  veritable  book.  The  next  year 
saw  the  publication  of  Barrie's  masterpiece,  the  inimitable 
"  Window  in  Thrums,"  which  rightly  belongs  to  no  school 
but  has  become  part  of  our  common  heritage.  "  Thrums  " 
has  an  abiding  place  among  the  dream-villages  of  English 
literature. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Kailyard  School.  The 
genius  of  Barrie  had  swept  away  the  wall  of  prejudice, 
and  others  followed  where  he  led.  From  being  at  a  dis- 
count, Scottish  pieces  rose  to  a  premium,  till  it  seemed  a 
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Scots  accent  was  the  surest  way  to  a  publisher's  heart. 
In  1893  S.  R.  Crockett  published  his  "  Stickit  Minister 
and  other  Sketches,"  and  the  next  year  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  Ian  MacLaren's  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 
The  Kailyard  School  was  in  full  swing.  Other  writers 
followed  in  like  vein,  till  hardly  a  village  "  from  Maiden- 
kirk  to  John  o'  Groats  "  but  had  its  Kailyard  chronicler. 
We  call  them  a  "  School,"  but  except  that  they  all  wrote 
in  a  more  or  less  sentimental  way  of  humble  Scots  life 
and  character,  the  three  principal  writers  had  little  in 
common.  Till  he  carried  his  whimsical  humour  and  gifts 
of  pathos  and  satire  to  the  service  of  the  stage,  Barrie 
painted  the  humour  and  pathos  of  life  in  the  Scots  weaving 
village  of  Kirriemuir;  Ian  MacLaren's  stories  centred 
round  Logiealmond,  a  Perthshire  village  on  the  Highland 
Border,  the  "  Drumtochty "  of  his  books ;  while  Crockett 
carried  us  to  the  grey  Galloway  country 

Where  about  the  graves  of  the  martyrs 
The  Whaups  are  calling. 

Humour  and  pathos  are  at  once  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  Kailyarders.  At  its  best,  Kailyard  humour 
is  rich  and  racy  of  the  soil ;  at  its  worst,  it  degenerates 
into  mere  buffoonery  and  vulgar  horseplay,  with  nothing 
characteristic  of  the  country  in  it.  True  pathos  is  to  be 
found  in  their  pages — some  chapters  of  Barrie's 
"Thrums,"  "The  Last  Night,"  for  example,  are  not  for 
simple  pathos  to  be  excelled  in  our  literature;  but  too 
often  the  attempt  at  pathos  fails,  the  thing  has  become 
stagey,  mechanical,  artificial,  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  older  school  of  Scots  writers 
that  painted  for  us  in  vivid  colours  its  realistic  pictures  of 
"  Scots  drink,  Scots  manners,  and  Scots  religion,"  the 
Kailyarders  are  sentimentalists  and  seldom  escape  the 
dangers  of  sentimentalism.  Their  outlook  on  life  is 
limited  and  conventional,  very  often  their  characters  are 
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as  grotesque  as  Harry  Lander's  caricature  of  Highland 
dress,  with  this  difference,  that  his  is  intentional,  theirs 
is  not.  Only  certain  aspects  of  Scots  life  are  admitted 
to  their  pages,  they  give  no  impression  of  the  virile, 
rugged  side  of  Scots  life,  its  pagan  side  if  you  will. 
Little  wonder  if  their  severest  critics  have  been  their  own 
countrymen,  one  of  whom,  that  cosmopolitan  Scot, 
Cunningham-Graham,  writes  of  them  in  his  own  piquant 
way  as  follows  :  — 

"  If  it  pleases  them  (the  '  Kailyarders '),"  he  says,  "  to 
represent  that  half  the  population  of  their  native  land  is 
imbecile,  the  fault  is  theirs.  But  for  the  idiots,  the  pre- 
centors, elders  of  churches,  the  '  select  men,'  and  those  land- 
ward folk  who  have  been  dragged  of  late  into  publicity,  I 
compassionate  them,  knowing  their  language  has  been  so 
distorted,  and  they  themselves  have  been  rendered  such  abject 
snivellers,  that  not  a  hen  wife,  shepherd,  ploughman,  or  any 
one  who  thinks  in  '  guid  braid  Scots  '  would  recognise  himself 
dressed  in  the  motley  which  it  has  been  the  pride  of  '  Kail- 
yard '  writers  to  bestow.  Neither  would  I  have  Englishmen 
believe  that  the  entire  Scotch  nation  is  composed  of  ministers, 
elders  and  maudlin  whiskified  physicians,  nor  even  of 
precentors  who,  as  we  know,  are  men  employed  in  Scotland 
to  put  the  congregation  out  by  starting  hymns  on  the  wrong 
note,  or  in  a  key  impossible  for  any  but  themselves  to 
compass." 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  altogether  too  millennial 
goodness  of  the  villagers  and  farm  folk  of  the  "  Kailyard  " 
school,  Graham  says :  "I  know  virtue,  which  has  long 
left  London  and  the  South,  still  lingers  about  Ecclef echan, 
hangs  about  Kirriemuir,  is  found  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  and 
may  yet  save  us  when  England  is  consumed  with  brim- 
stone, as  were  the  cities  of  the  Plain." 

In  the  recently-published  "  Life  of  Ian  MacLaren " 
(Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  of  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool)  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  some  characteristic  Kailyard  Sketches  in 
the  making.  His  biographer,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicol,  tells 
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us  it  was  at  his  suggestion  Ian  MacLaren  wrote  some 
sketches  of  Scots  life  and  character  for  the  British  Weekly. 
The  first  sketch  sent  in  "was  clever  but  disappointing." 
It  told  how  "  the  Schoolmaster  of  Drumtochty  went  to 
Drumsheugh,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  with  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  support  a  promising  boy — a  lad  o' 
pairts — at  the  University.  It  described  how,  "  under  the 
influence  of  succeeding  tumblers  of  toddy,  Drumsheugh's 
heart  gradually  warmed  to  the  idea,  till  at  last  he  gave 
his  promise."  The  sketch  was  returned,  "not  satisfactory." 
Dr.  Nicol  does  not  say  in  what  particular  it  was  not 
satisfactory,  one  can  only  gather  that  the  leading  of  the 
farmer  to  a  generous  action  "  through  succeeding  tumblers 
of  toddy,"  however  true  to  life,  smelt  too  much  of  the 
pit  for  the  pages  of  the  British  Weekly.  The  author  had 
another  try,  retaining  the  generous  action,  but  cutting 
down,  one  presumes,  the  allowance  of  toddy  that  led  to 
it,  only  to  have  his  second  attempt  share  the  fate  of  the 
first.  "Three  times  is  canny"  we  say  in  Scotland,  and 
at  the  third  attempt  Watson  produced  something  fit  for 
Dr.  Nicol's  paper.  This  was  the  first  four  chapters  of 
"  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  The  toddy  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  motive  is  supplied  by  a  bit  of  senti- 
ment— a  hint  of  some  old  love  affair  between  the  farmer 
and  the  lad's  mother.  Drumtochty,  becoming  more  senti- 
mental, has  become  less  like  Logiealmond  in  the  process. 
The  characters  retain  the  appearance  of  the  "dressing-up" 
they  have  had  for  the  pages  of  the  British  Weekly.  Up 
to  reading  this  "  Life  of  MacLaren/'  one  had  an  idea  that 
perhaps  that  was  how  life  presented  itself  to  the  reverend 
author,  that  perhaps  his  parishioners  had  "two  soul  sides, 
one  to  front  the  world  with,  the  other  to  show  to  the 
minister  when  they  met  him,"  but  a  friend  of  his,  another 
reverend  Doctor,  dispels  this  idea,  writing  thus :  "  If  in 
his  literary  sketches  he  (MacLaren)  idealised  life  on  a 
Scottish  farm,  this  was  due  not  to  ignorance  of  the  grim 
realities,  but  to  his  high  conception  of  the  moral  functions 
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of  literature."  "  His  liigli  conception  of  the  moral  func- 
tion of  literature."  That  to  me  seems  cant,  simply  cant. 
One  wishes  these  keepers  of  our  literary  conscience  had 
learnt  the  lesson  that  for  the  artist  in  letters  there  is  no- 
thing clean  or  unclean  on  this  earth.  MacLaren  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  "if  he  were  to  depict  some  phases  of 
rural  life,  as  he  had  known  it,  "the  House  with  the 
Green  Shutters"  would  have  been  considered,  in  com- 
parison, a  flattering  portrait." 

This  sort  of  thing  was  bound  to  breed  revolt,  and  the 
revolt  came  in  1901  with  George  Douglas  Brown's  "  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters,"  a  novel  of  Scots  rural  life, 
written  (I  understand  avowedly)  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing Kailyard  School.  It  deals  with  life  in  "  Barbie  " 
(identified  as  Ochiltree  in  Ayrshire — Brown's  native 
village),  and  it  is  the  small-minded,  small-hearted  side  of 
a  village  community  that  Brown  probes  with  bitter 
humour,  and  pourtrays  with  something  akin  to  genius. 
Here  we  get  an  entirely  fresh  aspect  of  Scots  village  life ; 
no  one  can  say  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbie  that  they  are 
too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  Nothing  is 
sacrificed  to  convention — the  strong  convention  of  the 
"  Kailyard  " — there  is  no  burning  of  incense  at  the  altar 
of  false  sentiment:  the  bodies  of  Barbie  stand  revealed  in 
all  their  ill-natured  smallness,  their  sour  pettiness  and 
infinite  meanness.  The  story  may  be  described  in  the 
fewest  words  as  a  family  tragedy  played  out  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  community,  where  success  wins  no  approval, 
where  envy  scents  failure  from  afar,  whose  members,  with 
plentiful  lack  of  charity,  think  evil  by  preference,  and 
rejoice  in  the  iniquity  and  downfall  of  others.  There  is 
not  one  wholly  likeable  character  in  the  book ;  not  a  single 
big-hearted  reprobate  whom  we  could  take  to  our  hearts 
and  love;  even  in  their  wickedness  the  dwellers  in  Barbie 
are  small  and  mean.  All,  perhaps,  except  "Auld  Gourlay" 
whom  one  of  the  bodies,  to  whom  drink  had  given  insight 
and  courage,  declared  to  be  the  only  gentleman  in  Barbie. 
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"  Brute,  if  ye  like,  but  aristocrat  frae  scalp  to  heel.  If 
he  had  brains  and  a  dacent  wife,  and  a  bigger  field — oh, 
man,  Auld  Gourlay  could  conquer  the  world  if  he  swalled 
his  neck  till't." 

Despite  its  splendid  characterisation — the  characters 
live  in  one's  memory  as  recognisable  types — and  its  store 
of  unforced  mordacious  humour,  the  "House  with  the 
Green  Shutters"  is  not  a  pleasant  book,  but  it  shows  the 
author  had  a  strong  power  of  observation  and  a  determina- 
tion to  record  original  impressions,  not  merely  to  echo 
others.  Its  publication  marks  the  break-up  of  the 
Kailyard  convention,  which  had  dominated  Scottish 
fictional  literature  from  1888  to  1901. 


STUDIES  IN  FRENCH  POETEY. 
II.     CLEMENT  MAROT. 


By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

A  FTEB  the  disappearance  of  Villon  upwards  of  a  half- 
**"  century  passed  before  the  next  poet  of  note  appeared 
in  France.  Notwithstanding  Villon's  virile  muse  he  had 
no  immediate  successors.  The  favourite  type  of  poetry 
(as  I  previously  remarked)  continued  to  follow  its  descend- 
ing curve;  the  steeper  the  gradient  the  swifter  the  fall 
into  decay.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  rhetorical 
poetry — an  apparent  paradox — inherited  for  two  centuries 
from  the  super-allegory  and  elegance  of  the  trouveres,  had 
developed  into  a  worship  of  mere  form,  and,  with  the 
"  Grands  Rhetoriqueurs "  had  reached  that  point  in  the 
periphery  of  its  course  whence  its  departure  into  oblivion 
was  inevitable.  When  the  chief  merit  in  a  set  of  verses 
was  that  they  might  be  commenced  at  any  line  and  read 
forwards  or  backwards  with  equal  intelligence  the  full 
measure  of  folly  was  attained.  The  most  supportable  of 
the  rhetoriqueurs  were  those  who  had  the  least  talent, 
their  commonplaces  rendered  them  comprehensible — 
almost.  Such  were  Jean  Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  Jean  Marot 
(father  of  Clement)  and  Guillaume  Cretin,,  the  last  of 
whom,  despite  his  delirious  insipidity,  enjoyed  an  extra- 
ordinary reputation.  Even  Clement  could  style  him  the 
"sovereign  poet."  Clement's  ideas  on  other  folks'  poetry 
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were,  in  the  main,  more  generous  than  valuable.  In  his 
Epigram  to  his  friend  Salel,  "On  French  Poets,"  he  men- 
tions but  two — three  if  we  include  his  own — really  worthy 
names  in  French  poetry,  Jean  de  Meung  and  Villon. 
Clement  Marot  was,  inversely  to  the  well-known  saying, 
too  successful  a  poet  to  be  a  good  critic.  Had  he  been 
more  critical,  especially  of  himself,  his  life  might  have 
been  ordered  in  less  futilely  adventurous  fashion. 

Still,  adventure  was  inherent  in  his  blood  from  the 
maternal  side.  His  father  was  a  Norman,  his  mother  a 
Gascon,  living  at  Cahors-en-Quercy,  where  Clement  was 
born  in  1495.  Hence  a  tinge  of  vain-glory — a  true  Gascon 
trait — in  some  of  his  poems,  a  feature  that  grew  with  his 
years.  Almost  to  the  close  of  his — by  no  means  long — life, 
we  find  him  referring  with  something  of  prophecy,  to  the 
immortality  which  awaited  him.  Not  so  much  as  a  boast 
as  from  an  intensified  feeling  of  hope,  the  reaction  en- 
gendered by  the  series  of  reverses  which  eventually  closed 
his  life  at  Turin  in  1544. 

In  1505  his  father,  secretary  to  Louis  XII,  brought  him 
to  Paris,  whose  speech,  to  the  boy,  was  entirely  foreign  :  — 

When  only  ten  years  old  I  came  to  France 
Where  naught  that  happened  did  my  life  enhance, 
My  darling  mother-tongue  I  quite  forgot 
And  with  my  father's  speech  replaced  it  not 
Except  with  needless  toil. 

The  father,  at  Court,  seems  to  have  neglected  the  son,  who 
very  soon  threw  off  the  hated  monastical  yoke  of  the 
Sorbonne,  not,  however,  before  acquiring  something  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  what,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  dislike, 
he  considered  his  "  greatest  benefit  from  France,"  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  courtly  language.  Left  to 
his  own  devices  Clement  allied  himself  for  a  short  time  to 
one  of  the  troupes  of  the  Enfants  sans  souci,  exploiting 
their  dramatic  talents  from  town  to  town  in  farces, 
mystery-plays,  moralities,  dramatic  satires,  adventuring 
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even  upon  Gallic  versions  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
Leaving  these  "  children  of  freedom,"  he  tried  the  Law, 
only  to  be  frightened  by  its  chicanery.  Then  he  took  up 
the  profession  of  arms,  beginning  as  page  to  Chevalier 
Nicholas  of  Neufville,  Seigneur  de  Yilleroi,  in  which 
capacity  he  took  part  in  the  last  war  declared  by  a  coalition 
of  England,  Germany  and  Switzerland  against  France. 
This  wandering  life  was,  truly,  a  strange  apprenticeship 
to  a  career  of  poetry.  Yet,  while  ignoring  letters,  he  was 
gaining  at  first  hand  that  experience  of  men  and  manners 
which  so  well  adapted  him  as  a  leader  of  the  courtly  taste 
a  few  years  later.  Of  this  period  he  says  (I  quote  Spenser's 
version) : 

Whilom©  in  youth  when  flowr'd  my  joyfull  Spring, 

Like  Swallow  swift  I  wandred  here  and  there; 

For  heat©  of  heedlesse  luste  m©  so  did  sting 

That  I  of  doubted  daunger  had  no  feare ; 

I  went©  the  wastefull  woodes  and  forest  wide 
Withouten  dreade  of  wolves  to  bene  espyed.* 

During  this  campaign  his  taste  for  poetry  was  awakened, 
some  say  by  a  recent  success  of  his  father's,  others  by  the 
finding  of  a  stray  copy  of  an  Arthurian  tale.  Whatever 
the  stimulus,  the  close  of  the  war  found  him  determined 
to  attempt  poetry  as  a  career,  taking  up  his  neglected 
studies,  reading  Virgil  and  other  Latins,  the  old  French 
poets  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  Jean  de  Meung,  Charles 
d'Orleans,  Coquillart,  Villon,  Eomances  of  Chivalry,  any- 
thing and  everything  he  could  get.  As  he  observes  in  his 
16th  Elegy  addressed  to  Marguerite  d'Angouleme :  — 

In  sooth,  most  honoured  Lady,  have  I  read 
The  Golden  Legend  of  the  Saints  long  dead, 
And  Alain  whos©  fair  speech  did  me  inspire, 
And  Lancelot,  that  very  pleasant  liar; 
I  also  read  the  Romance  of  th©  Ros© — 
That  masterpiece  of  lov©;  Valerius  and  Orose 

*  "  Shepheard's   Calender,"   December. 
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Who  told  brave  histories  of  olden  Rome. 
In  my  short  life  have  I  read  many  a  tome, 
But  not  in  any  was  there  such  delight 
As  thrills  me  in  the  letters  you  indite. 

In  this  variety  of  learning  is  to  be  traced  the  influences 
which  governed  his  translation  of  the  first  Eclogue  of 
Virgil  in  his  seventeenth  year,  his  "Jugement  de  Minos," 
versified  from  Lucian  two  years  later.  Both  are  in  the 
rhetoriqueur  style,  but  free  from  its  crudities  and  obscuri- 
ties. Marot's  first  original  poem  written  in  his  twentieth 
year  (1515)  and  dedicated  to  the  new  king,  Frangois  I, 
was  the  "Temple  de  Cupido,"  a  work  in  the  fashionable 
allegorical  style,  modelled  on  the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose." 
This,  with  his  wit  and  good  manners,  procured  him  a 
welcome  at  Court,  in  whose  congenial  atmosphere  his  verse 
seemed  to  mature  at  once.  The  rhetoriqueur  style  was 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  piquant,  expressive  French, 
much  as  though  Yillon  had  left  the  streets  of  Paris  for 
the  ante-chambers  of  the  Court,  and  exchanged  the 
company  of  rogues  for  that  of  the  most  noble  and  gallant 
society  with  which  the  period  could  surround  a  youthful 
king,  already  full  of  love  for  the  arts  and,  later,  to  be 
styled  the  "  Father  of  Letters."  Marot,  at  this  time,  had 
the  good  sense  to  confine  himself  to  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments he  had  so  rapidly  become  adept  in  rendering,  and 
to  express  them  in  perfect  style.  There  was  nothing  great, 
nothing  epoch-making  in  any  poem,  save  in  its  language, 
on  which  comment  will  be  made  later. 

In  1517  an  indifferent  Ballade  on  the  birth  of  a  son  to 
the  king,  "the  young  Dauphin  so  much  desired  of  France," 
gained  Marot  an  introduction  to  the  King's  sister, 
Marguerite  d'Angouleme,  Duchesse  d'AlenQon,  who,  a 
year  afterwards,  impressed  him,  in  like  fashion  as  many 
other  clever  men,  into  her  service,  nominally  as  valet-de- 
chambre,  a  sinecure  office  in  respect  of  duties  usually 
assigned  to  it.  Services  there  were,  however,  though  at 
the  moment  no  title  had  been  given  to  the  post  under 
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which  they  had  to  be  performed.  Harot's  work  for 
Marguerite  was  mainly  secretarial;  we  know  that  he 
assisted  her  with  her  "Heptameron,"  and  her  book  of 
poems,  "  Le  Miroir  de  1'Ame  Pecheresse."  Occasionally, 
also,  he  unsheathed  his  sword  for  her  husband  the  Duke. 
Though  during  the  next  few  years  he  wrote  nothing,  a 
name  was  found  suitable  to  his  fame  as  a  poet ;  in  1519  he 
was  styled  "  Facteur  to  Queen  Claude  "  :  his  father,  Secre- 
tary to  the  king,  being  the  official  Court  poet.  In  the 
following  year  as  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  Due  d'Alengon, 
he  witnessed  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and 
Frangois  I.  on  the  "  Golden  Field  of  Guines."  This  diplo- 
matic event  caused  Clement,  after  a  long  silence,  to  uncase 
his  poetical  quill  again  in  a  Ballade  more  complimentary 
of  "  The  Triumph,  Love  and  Beauty  Sovereign  "  of  the 
interview  than  of  its  historical  importance,  the  greatest 
observation  he  had  to  make  being,  that,  compared  with  the 
beauty  of  the  ladies  present,  Helen  of  Troy  was  ugly. 
His  highest  praise  and  sincerest  thoughts  were  reserved 
for  an  epigrammatic  Rondeau  whose  sonorous  phrases 
resound  like  a  triumphal  march.* 

*  I  give  an  English  version  more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  representing 
the  original. 

"Of  two  great  Kings,  the  glory  and  puissance 
Honouring  the  sunlit  plain  give  cognisance 
That  friendship  needs  the  lion's  boldest  mien 
To  shatter  war  two  long-time  foes  between 
And  Peace  proclaim  in  gentle  dalliance. 
Whate'er  their  beauty,  wisdom,  power,  advance, 
The  olden  Greeks  ne'er  had  the  happy  chance 
To  have  such  strong,  resplendent  patterns  seen 
Of  two  great  Kings. 

This  feast,  assemblage,  pomp  and  circumstance, 
In  good  o'erwhelm  the  pride  and  brilliance 
That  on  Pelion's  mount  once  shone  I  ween, 
For  thence  the  Trojan  War  did  supervene, 
While  hence  comes  Peace,  the  joint  inheritance 
Of  two  great  Kings." 
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Shortly  afterwards  Clement  accompanied  the  Duke  with 
the  Army  of  the  North  when  war  was  declared  against  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  from  the  Camp  at  Attigny  sent 
a  brace  of  Epistles  to  Marguerite,  in  the  earlier  of  which 
he  displayed  the  beginnings  of  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
couplet  in  decasyllabics.  Two  years  later  (1523)  while 
busying  himself  with  the  publication  of  a  small  collection 
of  his  poems,  Jean  Marot  died,  and  Clement,  in  an  Epistle 
to  the  King,  the  finest  piece  of  work  he  had  to  this  time 
written,  begged  to  be  installed  in  his  father's  place  :  — 

King  of  world-wide  renown,  I  ask  of  thee 

To  be  the  heir  of  my  paternity — 

Sole  heritage  my  father  left  me,  Sire. 

Contented,  his  ambition  soared  no  higher 

Than  he  accomplished.     Near  you  thus  to  be 

Was  all  he  asked,  enough  prosperity; 

With  you  alive  he  had  sufficient  worth : 

You  dead,  for  him  a  wilderness  the  earth. 

So  died  he  first,  e'en  as  he  wished  to  die ; 

And,  while  awaiting  death  that  hovered  nigh, 

I  by  his  side,  our  hands  in  close  embrace, 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  since  God  by  His  good  grace 

Has  made  you  heir  of  my  capacity, 

Ask  only  for  such  wealth  it  brought  to  me — 

Thow  knowest  well  as  I  how  best  'twere  spent — 

The  wealth  of  knowledge  pure  and  innocent 

That  hath  no  power  to  hurt  a  single  soul." 

This  clever  and  graceful  Epistle,  double  evidence  of  its 
author's  fitness  for  the  vacancy,  sufficiently  pleased 
FranQois  to  move  him  to  bestow  the  favour  at  once.  Marot 
was  barely  settled  in  his  new  position  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  join  the  King  in  his  campaign  in  Italy.  At  the 
battle  of  Pavia  he  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  The  King 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  when  Marot,  though 
wounded,  dashed  amongst  them  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
effect  his  release.  Both  were,  however,  taken.  The  poet 
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was  soon  released  and  returned  to  France,  where,  after 
embalming  the  misfortunes  of  the  King  and  his  Secretary 
in  his  first  Elegy,  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  heresy. 
The  instigator  of  this  was  said  to  be  Diane  de  Poitiers,  of 
whom  some  critics  (on  the  sole  evidence  of  a  couple  of 
stanzas  in  a  humorous  Ballade  written  after  his  arrest) 
assert  he  was  a  faithless  lover. 

One  day  I  penned  to  my  good  friend 

A  note  on  her  inconstancy. 
In  turn  she  was  not  slow  to  send 

A  counter-note  writ  angrily. 

And  then  with  strange  hypocrisy 
She  passed  the  word  to  Parliament 

And  ordered  them — peremptory — 
"  Take  him  !     He's  eaten  meat  in  Lent !  " 

Then  six  stout  rogues  my  way  did  wend 

Me  to  surprise  unhandsomely ; 
For  greater  shame  did  they  attend 

At  my  apartment  openly 

By  day  (instead  of  privily) 
To  lead  me  to  imprisonment 

Like  cutpurse,  bawling  "  Here  is  he ! 
Take  him !     He's  eaten  meat  in  Lent !  " 

This  is  all  conjectural.  It  is  as  far  from  probable  that  he 
was  a  lover  of  Diane  as  of  Marguerite.  If  the  former  had 
any  jealousy  of  Marot  it  was  of  his  influence  over  the 
King,  who  himself  spent  much  of  his  time  dabbling  in 
verse  with  Marot  as  abettor.  This  too  may  be  dismissed. 
His  real  accuser  was  the  Inquisitor,  Jean  Bouchart,  and 
the  main  charge  was  that  he  favoured  Luther  and  the 
Reformation;  the  indictment  of  eating  meat  in  Lent  was 
subsidiary,  a  something  which  might  be  proved  in  case 
the  evidence  on  the  graver  count  failed.  He  was  always 
hated  by  the  monks,  for  whom,  since  his  Sorbonne  days  he 
had  no  love,  and  whom  he  had  galled  with  some  of  his 
caustic  Epigrams.  Naturally  they  seized  the  chance, 
while  Fran£ois  his  protector,  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  and 
the  newly  widowed  Marguerite  there  also  endeavouring  to 
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ransom  him,  to  vent  their  spite  on  the  gadfly  poet.  Marot's 
sturdy  Epistle  to  Bouchart  demanding  the  real  cause  of 
his  arrest  and  denying  his  alleged  apostacy  is  better 
evidence  than  a  jesting  Ballade.  The  poet  was  un- 
doubtedly in  danger.  That  he  recognized  it  is  clear  from 
his  famous  Epistle  to  his  friend,  Lyon  Jainet,  written 
from  his  dungeon  in  the  Chatelet,  wherein  he  tells,  with 
the  most  pathetic  grace  and  an  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  the  prince  of  French  fabulists,  La  Fontaine,  ^Esop's 
tale  of  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  the  poet  being  the  lion  in 
the  toils  and  his  friend,  Lyon,  being  the  mouse.  On 
receipt  of  this  Jamet  bestirred  himself  and  found  a  power- 
ful coadjutor  in  Guillard,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  who  had 
secret  likings  for  Reform.  Guillard,  in  March  1526, 
boldly  issued  a  warrant  for  Marot's  arrest  as  if  he  were  not 
already  in  custody,  and,  equally  boldly,  his  officers 
marched  to  the  Chatelet,  presented  their  warrant  and 
carried  off  their  prisoner — to  prevent  the  affair  being  too 
farcical — to  another  prison  opposite  the  Bishop's  palace, 
the  hostelry  of  L'Aigle  with  mine  host  as  head  gaoler. 
In  this  insecure  place  of  security  Marot  lay  perdu  to  his 
enemies,  and  in  the  quiet  intervals  between  sleep,  meals 
and  visits  from  his  friends,  he  wrote  "  L'Enfer,"  his  par- 
ticular hell  being  the  prison  of  the  Chatelet.  This  vigorous 
poem  is  chiefly  autobiographical,  describing  with  much 
pathos  and  antithetical  humour  his  imprisonment,  his 
prison  and  its  characters.  Here,  too,  he  prepared  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1527,  shortly  after  his  release.  Safeguarded  by 
the  Bishop  only  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  Court  to 
find  the  King  and  the  Duchess  Marguerite  back  again, 
and,  as  of  old,  was  installed  in  his  place,  in  which 
Marguerite's  marriage  with  Henri  d'Albret,  King  of 
Navarre,  changed  nothing.  Marot  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  filled  two  offices — Secretary  to  King  Frangois  and 
Yalet-de-chambre  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre  (his  appoint- 
ment as  "Facteur"  to  Queen  Claude  having  ceased  on  her 
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death  in  1524),  and  spent  his  time — when  not  a  prisoner  or 
an  object  of  chase  for  the  Inquisition — between  the  Court 
of  the  King  in  Paris  and  that  of  Marguerite  in  Berri  or 
Alen9on.  He  possibly  regarded  himself,  like  his  King,  as 
one  who  could  do  no  wrong;  for,  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
escape  from  the  Chatelet  he  was  there  again  for  inter- 
fering with  the  arrest  of  a  man,  whose  place  the  Court  of 
Aides  compelled  him  to  take.  In  this  unexpected  predica- 
ment he  once  more  appealed  to  the  King  in  a  half- 
humorous,  half-serious  Epistle,  whose  beautiful  melody, 
perfection  in  art  and  rhythm,  and  witty,  clever,  special- 
pleading,  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 
It  served  its  purpose.  Its  argument  and  tone  were  so 
irresistible  to  Frangois  that  he  wrote  an  autograph  order 
to  the  Court  for  his  poet's  immediate  release.  Marot,  now 
assured  that  his  enemies  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  the 
slightest  pretext  to  arrest  him,  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave 
Paris  for  a  time,  and  retired  to  the  Court  of  Navarre,  then 
at  JSTerac.  Here,  for  two  years,  he  occupied  himself  with 
a  number  of  poems  and  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The  year  of  his  return  to  Paris 
(1531)  was  a  memorable  one  for  him;  he  was  married,  ill 
for  "  three  good  months,"  was  arrested  on  his  sick  bed  the 
while  his  valet  decamped  with  all  his  valuables.  For 
Marot's  genius  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  he  had  to  be  "  cornered,"  so  to  say.  "While 
in  comparative  peace  he  wrote  nothing  of  great  moment, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  at  his  wits'  end  he  produced  his  best 
work.  His  wits'  ends  were  evidently  of  excellent  quality. 
This  occasion  saw  another  capital  Epistle  to  the  King  in 
his  most  original,  graceful  and  finished  style.  Married, 
sick,  arrested,  robbed,  he  indited  his  letter  with  a  humour 
marvellous  under  the  circumstances  :  — 

There  is  an  olden  proverb,  Sire,  that  sings 
How  misfortune  ne'er  comes  alone  but  brings 
One,  two,  a  dozen  sisters  in  her  train, 
As  you,  though  kingly  crowned  can  well  maintain. 
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E'en  I,  man  of  no  means  and  king  of  naught, 

Experience  of  that  truth  have  dearly  bought. 

'Twill  you  amuse  to  hear  what  troubled  me. 

I  had  a  valet  fresh  from  Gascony. 

A  glutton,  drunkard  and  most  shameless  liar, 

Cheat,  thief,  blasphemer,  risking  hell's  red  fire 

And  hangman's  noose  around  his  neck  tight-curled; 

In  other  things,  the  best  lad  in  the  world, 

Prized,  praised  and  proud,  in  brothels  well  esteemed, 

And  a  fine  skittle  player  was  he  deemed. 

So  he  proceeds,  shewing  how  his  gentleman  had  not  only 
stolen  everything,  but,  clad  in  his  master's  best  apparel, 
had  passed  himself  off  as  such  master  and  thereby  obtained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  portable  valuables  on  credit — 
also  his  master's. 

The  year  1532  saw  the  publication  of  a  collection  of 
Marot's  youthful  poems  under  the  title  "  Adolescens  Cle- 
mentine," and  Marot's  edition  of  Villon's  poems  issued  by 
order  of  the  King.  Both  were  eminently  successful.  Had 
Marot  published  nothing  but  his  own  volume  he  would 
have  come  down  to  us  as  a  "  grand  rhetoriqueur "  in, 
however  neither  of  the  classes  just  alluded  to,  but  in  one 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  representative.  In  these  youthful 
verses  he  shewed  himself  to  be  of  the  Middle  Ages,  paying 
tribute  to  the  fashion  of  moral  allegory,  abstractions, 
personifications,  and  attempting  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
tricks  and  verbal  corybantics  of  Coquillart,  Baude, 
Molinet,  Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  Cretin,  Meschinot  and 
others,  his  immediate  predecessors  and  masters  in  the 
strange  literature;  but  he  was  beyond  them  in  his  lan- 
guage, melody,  clarity  of  idea  and  true  poetic  feeling. 
Happily,  though,  his  early  education  in  poetry  attracted 
him  outwardly  to  these  pedantic  fantastics,  his  tempera- 
ment turned  more  naturally  to  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  Jean 
de  Meung  and  Yillon,  Chartier  and  Charles  d'Orleans,  of 
whom  he  was  the  true  disciple. 

In  November,  1534,  while  at  Blois,  whither  be  had  gone- 
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with  the  Court  on  his  return  from  a  journey  with  the 
King  to  Marseilles  to  confer  with  the  Pope,  certain  blas- 
phemous placards  against  the  Mass  were  simultaneously 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  principal  Churches  in  Paris 
and  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  provinces.  Though 
obviously  impossible  for  Marot  to  be  concerned  in  the 
aifair  he  was  once  inore  in  danger  of  inquisitorial  inter- 
ference. Some  of  his  friends  who  were  implicated  were 
arrested,  and,  therefore  was  he  himself  denounced,  his 
house  in  Paris  searched,  his  books  and  papers  seized. 
He  forthwith  fled  to  Marguerite  at  Beam,  where,  not 
feeling  safe,  he  left  his  son  Michel  as  her  page,  and 
crossed  into  Italy,  where  he  stayed  at  the  Court  of  his 
friend  Princess  Renee,  of  France,  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 
His  sojourn  here  was  brief,  the  Duke,  fearing  the  Pope's 
anger,  hastening  the  departure  of  the  poet,  who  then 
sought  refuge  in  Venice.  From  this  city  he  addressed  to 
Francois  the  inevitable  Epistle  couched  in  noble  and 
pathetic  terms,  asking  for  his  recall,  stating  his  case 
frankly,  boldly  refusing  to  abase  himself  by  any  retraction 
of  his  religious  opinions,  and  expressing  himself  with  a 
vigorous  freedom  on  the  unjustifiable  action  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Sorbonne.  "  I  fled,"  said  he,  "  not  because 
I  was  guilty  of  anything  but  because 

Too  many  Paris  judges  are  corrupt, 

Having  for  bribes  a  tender  sentiment, 

Who,  for  some  friendship,  for  aggrandisement, 

For  bias  or  unvirtuous  charity 

To  some  sweet  supplicant  of  high  degree, 

Will  save  some  vicious  and  uncleanly  life 

For  further  wickedness  and  guilty  strife; 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  through  lack  of  pay 

Or  influence  or  their  own  rancour  they 

Are  so  inhumane  to  the  innocent, 

To  be  in  their  hands  I  am  not  content. 

This  poem,  again  written  in  extremis,  is  to  be  classed 
with  Marot's  finest  work.     After  two  years'   exile  Mar- 
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guerite  obtained  permission  for  him  to  return  to  France, 
whereon  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Le  Dieu  Gard  a  La  Cour," 
wherein  he  prayed  for  the  welfare  of  King,  country, 
friends  and  enemies,  commencing :  — 

Now  let  Death  come  to  me  whene'er  he  may, 
My  heart  will,  less  than  ever  feel  dismay, 
Since  from  my  God  have  I  received  the  grace 
To  see  once  more  my  Sovereign  face  to  face. 

and  closing :  — 

Yet  one  more  prayer.     As  King  Francois  forgets 
My  faults  and  pardons  and  the  pattern  sets, 
I  pray,  with  heart  that  in  all  reverence  bends, 
God  guard  my  foes  as  though  my  dearest  friends. 

The  King  was  delighted  with  the  return  of  his  favourite 
poet  who,  for  six  years,  lived  in  such  tranquillity  as  the 
Courts  of  the  King  and  Marguerite  permitted.  During 
this  breathing-space  Marot  took  the  opportunity  to  collect 
all  his  poems  and  publish  an  edition  through  Etienne 
Dolet  in  1538.  Then  the  poet  conceived  the  unfortunate 
idea  of  translating  the  Psalms  of  David  into  French  verse. 
Pious  folk  may  consider  this  meritorious.  So  it  was  from 
the  Protestant  and  Huguenot  aspect,  but  for  Marot  him- 
self it  was  unfortunate  in  two  ways.  First,  it  detracted 
from  rather  than  added  to  his  poetical  reputation;  as 
Browning  has  aptly  expressed  it :  — 

Of  friend  Clement  Marot, 
Whose  experience  of  nature's  but  narrow, 
And  whose  faculties  move  in  no  small  mist 
When  he  versifies  David  the  Psalmist. 

Next,  it  acted  with  the  slow  certainty  of  a  time  fuse 
in  kindling  anew  the  fires  of  religious  persecution.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Vatablus, 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Paris  University,  who  gave  him 
a  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew  which  Marot  versi- 
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fied,  adapting  the  metres  of  some  psalms  to  popular  French, 
tunes  and  having  others  set  to  melodies  specially  written 
by  the  best  musicians  of  the  day,  Goudimel,  Bourgeois 
and  Le  Jeune,  the  first  two  of  whom  composed  between 
them  the  hymn  tune  now  known  as  the  "  Old  Hundredth." 
Marot  rhymed  thirty-four  Psalms  and  in  1539  issued  a 
few  copies  dedicated  to  the  King  and  to  the  f<  Ladies  of 
France."  The  dedication  "  Aux  Dames  de  France "  is 
really  an  ingenious  apology  for  and  defence  of  his  appar- 
ent apostacy  from  the  god  of  love.  He  declares  that  "  his 
design  is  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  fair  readers  by 
substituting  divine  hymns  for  love  songs,  to  inspire  their 
susceptible  hearts  with  a  passion  in  which  there  is  no 
torment,  to  banish  that  fickle  and  fantastic  deity,  Cupid, 
from  the  world  and  to  fill  their  apartments  with  the  praises 
not  of  the  little  god  but  of  the  true  Jehovah,"  * 

And,  while  playing  your  spinets, 
Sing  these  holy  chansonettes. 

Then  he  proceeds  :  — 

Thrice  happy  they  who  may  behold 

And  listen  in  this  age  of  gold  ! 

As  by  the  plough  the  labourer  strays 

And  carter  'mid  the  public  ways 

And  tradesman  in  his  shop  shall  swell 

Their  voice  in  Psalm  or  Canticle, 

Singing  to  solace  toil ;  again 

From  woods  shall  come  a  sweeter  strain  ! 

Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  shall  vie 

In  many  a  tender  Psalmody, 

And  the  Creator's  name  prolong 

As  rock  and  stream  return  their  song  ! 

Begin  then,  ladies  fair  !     Begin 

The  age  renewed  that  knows  no  sin, 

And  with  light  heart  that  wants  no  wing 

Sing !     From  this  holy  song-book  sing  !  "  J 

*Warton,  "History  of  English  Poetry." 
JD'Israeli,  "Curiosities  of  Literature." 
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This  gay  novelty  soon  eclipsed  the  madrigals  and  popular 
songs.  Here  we  see  the  genesis  of  that  strange  blend  of 
the  devout  and  mundane  so  characteristic  of  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  regime  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon.  The  book  sold  rapidly;  though  10,000  were 
struck  oflt  they  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  unusual 
demand.  Of  a  sudden  nothing  was  heard  in  Paris, 
whether  in  Court  or  the  streets,  but  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  Marot's  dedication  was  prophetic. 
Each  member  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobility, 
chose  some  Psalm  and  its  accompanying  ballad  tune  as  his 
particular  favourite,  sometimes  because  its  adopter  liked 
the  words  and  sometimes,  however  irrelevant,  because  he 
liked  the  melody.  Henri,  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Henri 
II.),  having  been  some  time  married  without  issue,  chose 
Ps.  128,  "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  fear  the  Lord,"  with 
its  promise  of  many  "  olive-branches  " ;  when  he  had  had 
ten  children  he  changed  it  for  Ps.  42 :  "  Like  as  the  hart 
desireth  the  water-brooks,"  considering  this  appropriate  to 
his  passion  for  the  chase.  His  wife,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
in  her  barrenness,  sang  Ps.  6  :  "  0  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in 
thine  indignation,"  to  a  fashionable  gigue;  but  subse- 
quently favoured  Ps.  142  :  "  I  cried  unto  the  Lord."  The 
choice  of  Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  was  Ps.  43  :  "  Give 
sentence  with  me,  0  God,"  adapted  to  a  dance  of  Poitou ; 
and  Diane  de  Poitiers  carolled  Ps.  130  :  "  Out  of  the  deep 
have  I  called,"  to  a  popular  hunting-song  as  she  pranced 
on  her  palfrey.  What  wonder  that  they  suited  the  gaiety 
and  good  humour  of  the  Court  when  even  the  roysterers  of 
the  Pre-aux-Clercs  sang  them — as  drinking-songs.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1540,  while  the  King  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  rode  together  into  Paris,  Charles  obtained  from 
Marot  a  promise  to  translate  his  favourite,  Ps.  107  (or 
118),  "  0  give  thanks,"  and  presented  the  poet  with  two 
hundred  gold  doubloons.  Marot  not  only  versified  both, 
to  make  sure  of  the  right  one,  but  added  eighteen  others. 
In  the  meantime  Calvin  recognised  their  utility,  and, 
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having  had  them  set  to  graver  melodies  by  Guillaume 
Franc,  they  became  the  first  Protestant  Psalter  used  in 
the  Churches  of  Geneva  and  were  published  as  such  at 
Antwerp  in  1541.  A  second  edition,  prefaced  with  a 
commendatory  Epistle  by  Calvin,  was  issued  in  1543. 
Then  the  monks  became  alarmed;  the  Sorbonne  declared 
the  Psalms  heretical  and  pressed  the  King  to  withdraw  his 
licence  to  print.  Though  he  eventually  granted  this  it 
was  with  reluctance,  for  he  was  passionately  fond  of  them. 
Yet,  forbidden  in  France,  he  was  often  heard  humming 
them,  and  four  years  later  on  his  deathbed  he  would  have 
nothing  read  to  him  but  Marot's  Psalms. 

Alarmed  at  the  King's  order  Marot  fled  to  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  to  find  there  but  another  place  of  persecution. 
The  chiefs  of  the  new  sect,  though  applauding  and  flatter- 
ing him  at  a  distance  as  a  clever  and  ardent  propagator 
of  their  new  doctrines,  regarded  him  in  their  close  vicinity 
as  a  debauchee  and  impostor.  Reprimanded  for  playing 
a  game  of  tric-trac  and  unable  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
austerity  of  Genevan  manners,  Marot  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Piedmont,  then  a  suzerainty  of  France.  The  Government 
of  the  province,  acting  only  as  protectors  and  not  as  hosts, 
Marot  died  in  want  at  Turin  in  September,  1544.  His 
Psalms  continued  popular  with  the  Protestants,  and  as  the 
Huguenots  grew  in  number  and  boldness  colporteurs 
risked  their  lives  hawking  copies  in  miniature  all  over 
France.  In  their  wars  verses  of  these  Psalms  became 
their  rallying  cries;  at  their  executions  they  were  their 
death  songs,  rolling  high  above  the  Latin  Chants  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  and  even  so  late  as  the  year  1702  they 
were  favoured  by  the  French  Protestants  as  part  of  their 
ritual. 

Various  pieces  found  among  Marot's  papers,  including 
his  unfinished  allegory,  "  Balladin,"  shew  he  died  a 
Protestant,  at  least,  in  mind.  His  philosophy  tended 
towards  Protestantism  but,  as  his  ideas  only  had  been 
converted,  the  Reformers  would  have  none  of  him.  His 
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manners  and  mode  of  life  remained  those  of  a  courtier,  a 
man  of  pleasure.  He  thought  like  Geneva  but  could  not 
live  there.  His  belief  was  from  his  reason  only ;  therefore 
his  temperament  was  not  towards  martyrdom,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  rack  and  the  faggot,  though  for  many  years 
he  lived  on  the  verge  of  the  pyre.  If  we  consider  Marot's 
Psalms  for  their  poetical  value  only  we  need  say  no  more. 
Voltaire  estimated  them  very  neatly  in  his  assertion  that, 
in  proportion  as  taste  grew  better  they,  though  charming 
the  courtiers  of  Franc,  ois  I.,  were  only  fit  for  the  populace 
under  Louis  XIV.  We  need  but  note  how  Malherbe, 
Rousseau  and  Racine  dealt  with  Hebrew  poetry  to  admit 
the  truth  of  this.  Ronsard  flattered  Marot  in  taking  the 
metres  of  some  of  the  Psalms — as  novel — for  his  Odes. 
In  England,  Sternhold  imitated  Marot  in  his  somewhat 
grotesque  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  verse  to  suit  popular 
ballad  airs  in  the  hope  that  the  English  courtiers  would 
follow  the  French  fashion  and  sing  them  instead  of 
sonnets.  "  With  a  few  exceptions  they  did  not,"  says 
Anthony  a  Wood.  That  Sternhold's  idea  had  some  vogue 
among  the  religious  ones  with  little  faculty  for  humour, 
we  may  gather  indirectly  from  the  remark  of  the  Clown 
in  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  "There  be  but  one  Puritan 
among  them  and  he  sings  Psalms  to  hornpipes." 

Though  styled  by  his  contemporaries  the  "  Prince  of 
Poets  and  Poet  of  Princes,"  the  first  half  of  the  epigram 
more  flattering  than  true  and  the  second  half  more  true 
than  flattering,  Clement  Marot,  notwithstanding  his  wide 
influence  on  French  literature  and  language,  cannot,  from 
his  poetry  as  such,  be  considered  a  great  poet.  In  his 
thousand  pages  of  verse  there  is  never  a  touch  of  that 
genius  that  endows  an  inspiration  with  wings  to  bear  it 
forward  through  the  ages.  Nowhere  is  there  a  nobility  so 
high,  a  passion  so  deep  and  strong,  a  thought  so  searching 
as  to  score  itself  ineradicably  on  the  mind  of  man  and 
help  him  onward.  Judged  by  the  excellent  test  suggested 
by  Brunetiere,  "  to  establish  the  rank  of  a  poet  it  is 
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sufficient  to  consider  how  lie  deals  with  the  three  subjects 
of  nature,  love  and  death,"  Marot  is  lacking.  His  appre- 
ciation of  nature  is  confined  to  some  pretty  reminiscences 
of  his  boyhood's  Quercy  and  a  few  touches  in  his  pastorals 
and  madrigals ;  the  highest  quality  he  finds  in  love — as  he 
conceives  it,  the  saying  agreeable  things  to  pretty  women 
and  the  enjoyment  therein — is  simply  good  faith;  of  death 
he  prefers  not  to  think,  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  life,  its 
exterior  forms  and  charming  toys.  Indeed  it  was  his 
want  of  depth  in,  or  his  superficial  observations  on,  these 
last  two  matters  that  enabled  him  to  realise  the  poetic 
ideal  of  a  witty,  worldly,  gallant  Court.  Add  to  this  his 
undoubted  gift — we  may  call  it  almost  genius — for  lan- 
guage, its  sparkle,  crispness,  grace  and  haunting  melody, 
his  capacity  for  making  the  French  tongue — which  in 
itself  is  not  essentially  lyrical — literally  "  sing  "  without 
the  aid  of  music,  and  his  power  of  adapting  sound  to  idea, 
his  title  to  a  mastership  in  the  secondary  rank  of  French 
poets  is  clear.  To  be  assured  of  this  we  need  only  compare 
say,  his  Rondeau,  "  Dedans  Paris "  *  with  that,  "  Des 

*  This  English  version  is  intended  to  give  the  idea  only  : — 
"  In  fair  Paris  so  gay  and  free, 
I,  melancholy  as  could  be, 
One  day,  with  heart  set  all  a- flame, 
Met  with  the  daintiest  young  dame 
You'd  find  'twixt  here  and  Italy. 

So  gracious  she  and  sweet  to  see 
I  vow  (such  was  my  fantasy) 
That  fairer  lady  none  could  name 
In  fair  Paris. 

Her  name  you  may  not  have  of  me, 
Since  that  my  greatest  friend  is  she, 
For  on  my  honour  she  laid  claim 
By  one  soft  kiss  without  or  shame 
Or  any  thought  of  infamy 

In  fair  Paris." 
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deux  Grands  Roys,"  or  his  Epistle  to  the  King  "  After 
being  robbed  "  with  that  "  From  Exile." 

Save  for  some  dozen  or  so  poems  (excluding  translations) 
Marot's  verse  was  of  the  "  occasional  "  type.  Epistles, 
Elegies,  Ballades,  Bondeaux,  Complaints,  Songs,  Epi- 
grams, addressed  to  or  written  on  well-known  personages 
or  arising  from  particular  events,  were  their  forms,  in 
which  each  was  perfect  in  the  artistic  presentment  of  its 
idea  whether  of  praise,  prayer,  plea,  excuse,  congratula- 
tion, complaint,  thanks  or  satire.  In  such  things  was  his 
metier  and  there  he  had  no  equal.  Light  in  temperament, 
his  poems  in  idea  and  feeling  were  light  as  himself. 
Though  his  feeling  was  sincere  it  had  no  depth.  "While," 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  this  lovable  railler  is  not  devoid  of 
tenderness,  and  in  some  instances  as  in  the  elegy,  even  in 
song  and  epigram,  he  has  sung  a  few  verses  of  a  volup- 
tuous melancholy,  feeling  with  him  is  but  a  flash ;  a  tear 
is  barely  seen  before  his  badinage  begins  again." 

Marot,  though  in  his  early  poetical  career  something  of 
a  rhetoriqueur,  did  not  conform  to  the  whole  of  the  canons 
of  the  craft.  His  perfection  of  form  was  attained  without 
sacrificing  anything.  With  him  (and  herein  he  was  very 
French)  the  idea,  however  small,  was  paramount;  rhyme, 
rhythm,  word,  style  and  the  length  and  nature  of  the 
poem  were  entirely  subservient  and  had  value  only  rela- 
tively to  the  idea.  Take  as  an  instance  tne  Ballade  "  Du 
Jour  de  Noel  "  :  — 

Again  is  Noel  here  on  winter's  track, 

Come  to  the  fields,  ye  shepherds,  come  with  me. 

Let  each  take  flagon  and  his  bread  and  sack, 

With  bagpipes,  viol  and  tabor,  so  will  we 

All  dance  and  sing  and  carol  merrily, 

And  ope  our  lips  with  happy  mirth  and  jest; 

Then  see  the  Christ-child  lowly  in  His  nest, 

Yet  higher  than  Enoch  old  or  good  Eli, 

And  more  than  king  or  duke  adored  alway. 

If  one  says  "  nay  "  then  answer  him  with  "  aye," 

And  "  Noel "  sing  from  eve  to  break  of  day. 
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Now,  Colin,  Robin,  Meg,  pray  cease  your  clack 
And  watch,  the  while  this  tale  I  tell  to  ye. 
In  these  fields,  sleeping,  some  odd  days  aback, 
I  dreamed  a  dream,  wherein  I  seemed  to  see 
A  little  child  in  battle  hardily 
Engage  a  dragon  great  (that  did  infest 
This  land  and  folk,  whom  sorely  he  oppressed), 
And,  picking  up  a  cross  that  lay  hard  by, 
The  child  so  smote  the  beast  that  dead  he  lay ; 
And  unto  Him  all  folk  their  praise  did  cry 
And  "  Noel "  sing  from  eve  to  break  of  day. 

Then,  as  I  marked  the  end  of  the  attack — 
That  wondrous  stroke  that  fell  so  lustily — 
An  Angel  said,  "  Earth  joy  no  more  shall  lack, 
But  Noel  sing  in  all  the  tongues  there  be, 
For  over  sorrow  is  the  victory ; 
The  serpent  of  his  sting  is  dispossessed." 
Then  I  awoke,  such  joy  within  my  breast 
That,  all  my  flock  forgot,  away  went  I, 
With  pride  no  Bethlem's  Archduke  could  essay. 
So,  Robin,  chant  "  Glory  to  God  on  high," 
And  "Noel"  sing  from  eve  to  break  of  day. 

ENVOY. 

Prince  most  devout,  great  Sovereign  of  the  West, 
His  house,  not  made  with  hands,  aye  standeth  best  ; 
For,  be  floods  ne'er  so  strong  or  wild  the  sky, 
It  never  yields  as  holy  Luke  doth  say. 
So  press  thou  forward  with  a  watchful  eye 
And  "  Noel "  sing  from  eve  to  break  of  day. 

This,  one  of  Marot's  youthful  poems,  thoroughly  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  everything  but  language,  displays  a  few 
of  the  rhetoriqueur  devices ;  every  line  ends  with,  the  letter 
"  c  "  and  the  ante-penultimate  letters  are  the  five  vowels 
capable  of  preceding  that  letter,  in  their  alphabetical 
order.  Yet  the  old  allegorical  idea  of  the  Christ  and  his 
enmity  to  the  "  serpent "  *  is  completely  carried  out 

*  Genesis  in,  15. 
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without  any  apparent  interference  from  the  self-imposed 
limits.  It  has  been  said  that  Marot's  poetry  was  entirely 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  there  is  very  little  to  support  this 
except  perhaps  the  forms  of  his  poems.  In  this  direction 
he  invented  nothing;  we  may  say  in  spite  of  Boileau's 
line,  "  He  taught  us  how  to  rhyme  in  ways  quite  new," 
that  he  invented  nothing  at  all,  nor  did  he  enlarge  the 
circle  within  which  his  predecessors  wrought.  While 
possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  poetry,  all  its 
charm  and  perhaps  all  its  technical  limits,  he  had  none  of 
its  absurdities,  crudities,  ignorances.  In  himself  he  con- 
centrated all  its  best  points ;  in  this  way  he  was  the  highest 
product  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  colour  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  Villon,  the  elegance  of  Froissart,  the  delicacy 
of  Charles  d'Orleans,  the  sterling  good  sense  of  Chartier, 
the  verve  of  Jean  de  Meung,  he  had  rare  qualities  of  his 
own  which,  fortunately,  developed  in  the  congenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  most  brilliant  and  cultured  Court  in  Europe, 
enhanced  the  others.  Endowed  with  a  naturally  quick 
and  supple  mind,  an  alert  intelligence  and  a  wit  whose 
malice  was  more  sportive  than  bitter,  he  exhibited  a 
precision  of  language,  a  finish  of  expression,  and  a  clear, 
graceful,  easy,  simple  style  which  captured,  not  merely 
the  refined  minds  of  aristocratic  society,  but  the  less 
cultivated  ones  of  the  bourgeois.  Even  if  the  latter  could 
not  appreciate  the  nuances  and  perfection  of  language, 
they  could  readily  assimilate  the  idea  and  enjoy  the 
musical  cadences  embodying  it.  Such  a  Rondeau  as  that 
on  Contentment  based  on  the  old  French  couplet :  — 

Let  him  who  hath  sufficient  be  content; 
Who  is  aye  wanting  more  is  aye  o'erspent. 

was  appreciable  by  everyone. 

To  be  content  without  desire  of  more 
Is  wealth  impossible  to  estimate; 
Possessions  great  with  lust  of  more  estate 
Are  poverty  the  greedy  oft  deplore. 
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A  usurer  is  e'er  in  bondage  sore, 
But  a  free  soul  is  ever  in  a  state 

To  be  content. 

Who  wishes  to  be  sure  of  wealth  galore 
So  that  his  life  be  not  one  weary  gait, 
Let  him  tread  virtue's  narrow  way  and  strait — 
A  task  with  this  advantage  in  full  store, 

To  be  content. 

This,  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  but  one  of  dozens  of 
examples  that  might  be  chosen. 

Marot's  universal  popularity  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  poet  of  the  study.  Though,  for  his 
time,  a  man  widely-read  not  only  in  the  literature  of  his 
own  country,  but  in  that  of  Italy  and  the  classic  tongues  * 
and  occasionally  and  naively  exhibiting  his  learning,  he 
gained  little  from  the  Eenaissance  .by  meditation.  Actual 
life  was  his  school  and  observation  his  method  of  gaining 
knowledge.  Therefore  we  find  him  discarding  the  dullness, 
pedantry,  prolixity  and  platitudes  of  the  older  poets,  and 
lightening  the  poetry  of  his  day  with  brevity,  wit,  grace, 
piquancy  and  intelligibility.  His  light,  egotistical  public 
must  be  diverted  rather  than  taught.  Life  is  sufficiently 
serious;  to  jest  and  laugh  were  better,  and  these  objects 
Marot  accomplished  to  perfection.  Even  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  arch-critic,  Boileau,  who  advised  his  readers, 
"  Marot's  most  graceful  badinage  to  imitate." 

In  all  his  poetry  Marot  is  a  true  type  of  the  French 
spirit,  if  not  in  its  unrestrained  application,  in  its  most 
distinctive.  The  poetry  of  the  Fabliau  style  gained  by 
his  hand ;  and  whilst,  in  some  few  brief  instances,  quite  as 
free  in  subject  he  was  never  brusque  or  gross.  Placed  in 
order  of  time  between  Villon  and  Ronsard  he  continued 
and  perfected  the  naive  and  lively  style  of  the  former  and 
was  more  popular  than  the  latter  because  he  was  natural 

*  Among  his  books  seized  by  the  monks  on  his  flight  in  1534  were  fine 
editions  of  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Catullus. 
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and  better  suited  the  taste  and  temperament  of  his  time. 
La  Bruyere,  that  incisive  critic  of  men,  manners  and 
books,  appears  to  have  thought  more  highly  of  him  than 
of  Eonsard.  " Marot,"  he  says,  "by  his  turn  of  thought  and 
style  appears  to  be  of  later  date  than  Ronsard ;  between 
him  (1544)  and  us  (1687)  there  is  a  difference  of  merely  a 
few  words."  And  again,  "  It  is  surprising  that  Marot's 
works,  so  natural  and  easy,  have  not  made  Ronsard, 
himself  full  of  energy  and  fire,  a  greater  poet  than  Marot 
and  Ronsard  rolled  into  one."  Why  this  did  not  happen 
was  because  Ronsard  discovered  Marot  only  late  in  life. 
Prior  to  Malherbe,  Marot  is  the  representative  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  temporarily  eclipsed  by 
Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade,  he  soon  returned  to  favour. 
Even  they  had  to  follow  his  models,  and  though  they  did 
not  acknowledge  him  as  master,  their  posterity  did.  His 
influence  on  French  literature  far  exceeded  his  value  as  a 
poet.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
was  not  sentiment  but  intelligence,  the  quick  grasp  of 
ideas  and  their  vivid,  piquant  representation  in  apt  phrase 
that  were  the  dominating  qualities  of  the  French  literature 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries;  and  these 
were  precisely  the  material  upon  which  Marot's  fine  per- 
ception exercised  itself.  Secondly,  that  same  perception 
combined  with  mental  ingenuity  spent  upon  mere  words, 
chose  none  but  those  that  would  express  the  finest  shades 
of  his  meaning  whether  in  simple  statement  or  subtle 
argument.  His  poems  assisted  and  largely  succeeded  in 
purifying  the  French  language  from  obscurities  and 
barbarisms  and  in  endowing  it  with  precision  and  a 
considerable  unity  of  orthography  and  syntax  in  place  of 
incoherence  and  confusion.*  Hence,  writers  who  suc- 

*  At  this  time  there  were  no  dictionaries  of  the  French  language.  The 
only  two  dictionaries  of  merit  were  the  "  Dictionarium "  of  Calepino 
(1502),  whose  principal  quality  as  regards  the  French  tongue  was  his 
exceeding  carelessness,  and  the  Latin  dictionary,  "  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinae,"  of  Robert  Etienne  (1531). 
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ceeded  him  were  wont,  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  form  of  a 
sentence  or  the  spelling  or  meaning  of  a  word,  to  ascertain 
how  Marot  dealt  with  the  matter.  As  Marot's  language 
was  invariably  delicate  he  inaugurated  the  reign  in 
French  literature — whether  salutary  or  otherwise — of 
polished  and  polite  phrase.  This,  like  many  other  good 
things,  was  abused,  and  culminated  in  the  absurdities  of 
the  Precieuses. 

Though  poetry  must  needs  have  feet,  with  Marot  they 
neither  halted,  stumbled  nor  tripped.  Whatever  the 
measure  it  rippled  in  joy  like  a  brook  over  a  pebbly  bed, 
or  in  quiet  glided  like  a  pool  under  the  osiers.  The 
Alexandrine  he  quite  ignored;  but  the  dancing  verse  of 
six  syllables,  so  adapted  to  the  nursery  rhyme,  furnished 
him  with  a  marvellous  wealth  of  poetic  effects  in  which 
Voltaire  alone  has  equalled  him. 

One  wonders  at  first  thought  how  the  language  of 
Marot's  poems  could  suffice  for  the  prodigiosities  of 
Rabelais'  prose;  it  was  all  in  its  usage.  Where  Marot 
stippled  Rabelais  washed ;  where  Marot  used  a  fine  camel- 
hair  brush  Rabelais  preferred  a  monkey-head;  where 
Marot  felt  he  needed  a  palette  knife  Rabelais  was  content 
with  nothing  less  than  a  spade,  and  he  did  not  disguise  it. 
Both  fulminated  against  monkery,  Rabelais  belabouring 
it  with  a  bludgeon,  Marot  pricking  it  with  a  rapier.  If 
we  decide  by  results  it  would  seem  that  Rabelais  did  not 
surpass  Marot  in  effectiveness.  Take  the  first  stanza  from 
the  poet's  "  Ballade  of  Friar  Lubin  "  :  — 

To  ride  into  the  town  post  haste, 

Times  oftener  than  I  can  tell, 

On  some  vile  prank  his  time  to  waste, 

Friar  Lubin  will  do  it  well. 

But  in  fair  dealing  to  excel, 

Or  lead  a  life  of  some  avail, 

Or,  Christian-like,  keep  out  of  hell, 

Friar  Lubin  will  always  fail. 

To  thrusts  of  this  kind  the  riposte  of  the  theologians  and 
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Sorbonnists  was  persecution.  Ostensibly  hounded  for 
opinions  which  he  did  not  possess,  this  was  the  real  reason, 
obviously  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  why  he  had  so 
little  peace. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  influence  in  England  in 
other  directions  Marot  was  a  favourite  of  Edmund  Spenser, 
who  has  paraphrased  two  of  his  Eclogues  (in  the  "  Shep- 
heard's  Calender"  for  the  months  of  November  and 
December)  from  two  poems  of  Marot,  whose  motto  "  La 
Mort  n'y  mord,"  Spenser  has  affixed  to  the  November 
Eclogue.  In  France  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far-reaching 
his  influence  was.  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Regnier,  Voltaire, 
all  own  their  indebtedness  to  him;  La  Fontaine  declared 
him  his  master ;  and  in  the  lighter  poetry  of  France  which 
has  always,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  been  more  popular 
than  the  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the  profounder  poets, 
French  critics  not  only  regard  him  as  the  pioneer,  the 
effects  of  whose  labours  are  discernible  even  in  Beranger 
and  Musset,  but  consider  that  the  French  language  as 
written  to-day  actually  commences  with  Clement  Marot. 


DE  QTJINCEY  AND  THE  POPULARITY   OF 
THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 


By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON,  LL.D. 

QUINCEY,  when  writing,  in  1853,  the  general 
preface  to  the  edition  of  his  collected  works  which 
appeared  at  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  "  Selections 
Grave  and  Gay,"  refers  to  the  popularity  of  the  "  Imitatio 
Christi "  as  anticipating  in  1453  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible 
in  1853. 

He  proceeds  :  "  But  why  ?  Through  what  causes  ?  Else- 
where I  have  attempted  to  show  that  this  enormous  (and 
seemingly  incredible)  popularity  of  the  "De  Imitatione 
Christi"  is  virtually  to  be  interpreted  as  a  vicarious 
popularity  of  the  Bible.  At  that  time  the  Bible  itself 
was  a  fountain  of  inspired  truth  everywhere  sealed  up,  but 
a  whisper  ran  through  the  Western  nations  of  Europe  that 
the  work  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  contained  some  slender 
rivulets  of  truth  silently  stealing  away  into  light  from 
that  interdicted  fountain.  This  belief  (so  at  least  I  read 
the  case)  led  to  the  prodigious  multiplication  of  the  book, 
of  which  not  merely  the  re-impressions  but  the  separate 
translations  are  past  all  counting;  though  bibliographers 
have  undertaken  to  count  them." 

The  first  question  that  occurs  on  this  passage  is  as  to 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  article  in  which  De  Quincey 
developes  this  thesis.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  collected 
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writings,  unless  it  is  the  footnote  and  its  attendant  foot- 
note of  his  biography  of  Joan  of  Arc  which  appeared  in 
Tail's  Magazine  in  1847.  A  passing  allusion  in  the  post- 
script to  the  paper  on  Homer  and  the  HomeridaB  (1857), 
and  another  in  the  review  of  Lord  Carlisle  on  Pope  (1851), 
complete  De  Quincey's  references  to  a  Kempis,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  gathered  in  the  completest  edition  of  his 
writings — that  of  the  late  Prof.  David  Masson.  One  would 
have  expected  something  more  elaborate  than  this  from 
the  reference,  but  if  in  existence  it  must  be  with  other  of 
De  Quincey's  gold  dust,  buried  in  the  dusty  file  of  some 
unknown  and  forgotten  periodical. 

De  Quincey  refers  to  Michelet's  statement  that  there  are 
sixty  French  versions,  and  to  Barbier's  dissertation  as 
containing  the  same  statement.*  "As  to  mere  editions, 
not  counting  the  early  MSS.  for  half  a  century  before 
printing  was  introduced,  those  in  Latin  amount  to  two 
thousand,  and  those  in  French  to  one  thousand.  Mean- 
time it  is  clear  to  me  that  this  astonishing  popularity,  so 
entirely  unparalleled  in  literature,  could  not  have  existed 
except  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  nor  subsequently  have 

*  There  are  some  other  points  of  interest  in  De  Quincey's  article. 
He  mentions  Michelet's  assertion  that  an  Englishman  could  not  have 
written  the  "Imitatio,"  and  the  English  race  alone  is  thus  barred  out 
by  the  critic.  Apparently  neither  Michelet  nor  De  Quincey  had  heard 
of  the  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Walter  Hylton.  In  common 
with  most  modern  scholars  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency  believes  that 
a  Kempis  was  the  author,  but  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  Hylton  in  his 
"Thomas  a  Kempis:  his  age  and  book."  (London,  1906,  pp.  139-169.) 
A  change  in  the  public  appreciation  has  occurred  since  De  Quincey 
could  write  of  a  Kempis  :  "  Few  in  these  days  can  have  read  him, 
unless  in  the  Methodist  version  of  John  Wesley."  Now  there  are 
versions  and  editions  to  suit  every  taste  and  income.  He  explains  that 
his  own  familiarity  with  the  "  Imitatio  "  arose  from  his  having  received 
a  copy  of  Foulis's  prettily  printed  Glasgow  edition  as  a  bequest  from  a 
friend  who  died  young.  He  had  a  schoolboy's  "  savage  delight "  over 
the  departures  of  a  Kempis  from  classical  models  in  his  Latinity,  but 
he  had  also  sympathy  with  his  "  simplicity  and  devotional  fervour." 
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lingered  in  any  Protestant  land.  It  was  the  denial  of 
scripture  fountains  to  thirsty  lands  which  made  this 
slender  rill  of  scripture  truth  so  passionately  welcome." 

Again,  "  How  prodigious  must  have  been  the  adaptation 
of  the  book  to  the  religious  heart  of  the  fifteenth  century ! 
Excepting  the  Bible,  but  excepting  that  only  in  Protestant 
lands,  no  book  known  to  man  has  had  the  same  distinction. 
It  is  the  most  marvellous  bibliographical  fact  on  record." 

This  theory  rests  upon  no  solid  basis  of  fact.  De 
Quincey's  thesis  is  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Bible 
being  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  action  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  the  "  Imitatio  "  was  valued  by  reason  of 
the  amount  of  scriptural  truth  which  it  contained.  The 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  age  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  relative  circulation  of  the 
two  books  can  readily  be  estimated  in  that  period.  The 
exact  date  of  the  "  Imitatio "  has  not  been  decided,  but 
the  relative  number  of  the  printed  editions  offers  a  fair 
test  of  the  popularity  of  the  respective  books  before  1500. 

Hain,  in  his  "  Repertorium  Bibliographicum,"  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  recording  all  the  editions  of  books 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  though  his  work  is 
not  absolutely  exhaustive,  it  is  sufliciently  full  for  a 
comparison  between  the  Bible  and  the  "Imitatio"  in  that 
period.  Leaving  aside  three  Hebrew  Bibles,  Hain  records 
97  editions  of  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bible  and  twelve  more 
in  which  the  text  is  accompanied  by  commentary;  a  total 
of  109  Latin  Bibles.  He  also  records  eleven  versions  in 
German,  three  in  the  "  Saxon  dialect,"  four  in  French, 
eleven  in  Italian,  one  in  Spanish,  one  in  Dutch  and  two 
in  Bohemian.  The  total  number  of  fifteenth  century 
Bibles,  still  excluding  the  three  in  Hebrew,  is  144. 

Of  the  "Imitatio,"  Hain  notes  the  existence  of  fifty- 
eight  editions.  Of  these  thirty-six  gave  the  Latin  text, 
four  were  in  German,  one  in  the  "Saxon  dialect,"  four  in 
French,  nine  in  Italian,  two  in  Spanish  and  two  in 
Portuguese.  Probably  his  list  of  the  editions  of  a  Kempis 
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is  not  exhaustive,  but  then  the  omissions  in  the  list  of 
Bibles  are  probably  quite  as  numerous.  There  were  then 
144  editions  of  the  Bible  and  58  editions  of  the  "Imitatio." 
Hain's  list  was  compiled  without  any  thought  of  the 
point  under  discussion,  and  he  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  an  impartial  witness.  Hain's  testimony  is  decisive  that 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Bible  so  far  from  being  a 
fountain  sealed  up  was  one  that  flowed  much  more  freely 
than  the  rivulet  of  a  Kempis. 


SELECTIONS   FKOM   A  BOOK   OF   TABLE   TALK. 
By  GEORGE  MILKER. 

George  Borrow. 

The  characteristics  of  Borrow  were  :  — 

1.  He  boldly  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will 
be  interested  in  whatever  interests  himself,  and  especially 
in  that  which  belongs  to  himself.       He  is  audaciously 
egotistic,   often  apparently  unconsciously  egotistic;   but, 
consciously  or  not,  egotistic  from  beginning  to  end,  per- 
sistently egotistic.     And  this  kind  of  egotism,  when  it  is 
backed  up  by  anything  like  a  distinct  personality,  always 
succeeds  with  the  reader.     It  is  the  feeble  and  hesitating 
egotist  who  disgusts. 

2.  He  had  the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  plain, 
nervous  English,  not  always  accurate  perhaps,  but  always 
effective  for  its  purpose. 

3.  He  had  a  lot  of  amusing  prejudices — the  prejudices 
of  a  Philistine — which  he  skilfully  played  off  against  his 
whimsies — the  whimsies  of  an  idealist. 

4.  He  was  a  born  romancer — that  is  romance  was  native 
to  him.     If  he  had  never  written   a  line  he  would  in- 
evitably have  talked  romance.       He  let  his  imagination 
play  without  restraint  upon  the  facts  of  his  life,  and  could 
invest  the  commonest  occurrences,  or  the  most  prosaic  talk 
of  a  passing  acquaintance  with  an  air  of  mystery.     In  this 
connection  he  had  one  faculty  or  trick  which  was  almost 
peculiar  to  him — it  was  the  power  of  leaving  something 
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half  told,  breaking  off  at  the  right  point  so  that  the  reader 
falls  back  upon  his  own  imagination,  or  upon  fruitless 
endeavours  to  fathom  the  mystery,  when,  God  bless  you, 
Sir,  there  was  no  mystery  to  fathom.  In  this  kind  of 
thing  he  had,  of  course,  some  predecessors,  and  he  has 
had  many  followers  but  few  equals. 

Arnold. 

Sometimes  from  excess  of  work;  sometimes  from  the 
lack  of  it;  often  from  discouragements  in  the  prosecution 
of  work,  the  mental  fibre  gets  enfeebled,  and  the  will 
flaccid.  You  want  a  tonic. 

Take — to  name  but  one  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased — 
take  frequent  doses  of  Thomas  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence. How  true  and  how  noble  are  the  younger 
Arnold's  recently  published  lines  on  his  father. 

0  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 

Tarriest  thou  now?  .... 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm !  .  . 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 

Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live. 

Prompt,  unwearied  as  here ! 

Still  thou   upraisest  with  zeal 

The  humble  good  from  the  ground 

Sternly  repressest  the  bad. 

Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 

Those  who  with  half -open  eyes 

Tread  the  border-land  dim 

'Twixt  vice  and  virtue ;  reviv'st, 

Succourest; — this  was  thy  work, 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

— Rugby  Chapel. 

Pity,  that  a  poem,  containing  such  thoughts  as  that 
from  which  this  brief  extract  is  given,  should  not  have 
been  written,  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the  public  mind, 
in  some  more  popular  measure. 
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Taste. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  convey  by  an  abstract 
statement  what  is  meant  by  good  taste  in  art :  in  such 
matters  education  must  be  given  almost  entirely  by 
example.  Now,  in  this  country,  we  have,  fortunately, 
so  often  as  once  a  week,  a  really  high  and  yet  a  popular 
instance  of  artistic  taste.  The  Punch  Cartoons  of  John 
Tenniel — one  of  our  greatest  artists,  although  scarcely 
known  to  us  except  through  the  medium  of  wood- 
engraving — are  seldom,  if  ever,  offensive  to  the  most 
sharply  sensitive  taste.  They  may  be  sometimes  wrong- 
headed  and  perverse  in  sentiment;  or  they  may  be  mere 
echoes  of  other  echoes  in  the  columns  of  the  Times;  or 
even,  though  but  rarely,  feeble  from  excess  of  refinement ; 
but  in  that  union  of  many  qualities,  which  for  want  of  a 
better  word  we  call  taste,  they  are  immensely  superior  to 
anything  which  we  can  get  in  the  other  satirical  journals 
of  the  day.  Morgan,  in  the  Tomahawk,  occasionally  shows 
a  height  of  grim  power  with  his  scene-painter's  brush 
quite  equal  to  TenniePs  most  notable  and  now  historic 
efforts — the  Indian  Mutiny  and  Fenian  Sketches  to  wit- 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  falls  below  the  other's  mark; 
and  both  Fun  and  Judy,  though  clever  enough,  are  con- 
tinually vulgar  and  in  bad  taste :  the  latter,  especially, 
often  exhibiting  that  coarseness  of  grain  which  is  as  in- 
consistent with  true  art  as  it  is  with  that  which  closely 
resembles  it — gentlemanly  feeling. 

I  should  expect  the  children  in  a  house  where  Punch 
was  regularly  on  the  table  to  have  a  very  fair  taste  in  art. 

Eeticence  and  repression;  the  power  to  withhold  when 
material  is  abundant ;  the  faculty  of  rigid  self-restraint — 
without  these  there  can  be  no  good  art  either  of  the  pen 
or  of  the  pencil. 

Book  Cutting. 

You  think  that  having  to  cut  the  edges  of  our  books  is  a 
great  nuisance — a  foolish  tax  upon  one's  patience.  I 
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cannot  agree  with  you.  An  ivory  knife  is  a  good  weapon 
to  kill  time  with.  Most  men  have  their  hours  of  idleness, 
and  book-cutting,  which  combines  the  minimum  of  in- 
tellectual with  the  minimum  of  physical  labour,  is  the 
proper  occupation  for  such  periods.  And  beyond  this,  you 
can  hardly  cut  through  a  book  without  making  a  brief 
but  not  altogether  worthless  appraisement  of  its  contents 
and  value. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  as  it  stands  in 
our  English  version,  there  are  just  two  hundred  words : 
of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  are  monosyllables  of 
the  homeliest  kind,  and  are  with  five  exceptions  pure 
Anglo-Saxon ;  the  exceptions  being  four  from  the  Latin — 
"chance,"  "in,"  "beast,"  "  host,"— and  one  from  the 
French — the  word  "  place." 

The  enormous  influence  which  this  favourite  Apologue 
must  have  exercised  upon  the  religion  and  the  manners  of 
Europe  during  the  past  eighteen  centuries,  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  material  used. 

Rise  with  the  Lark  and  lie  down  with  the  Lamb. 

"At  what  precise  minute,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  in  his 
exquisite  little  essay  on  "  Rising  with  the  Lark "-  -"At 
what  precise  minute  that  little  airy  musician  doffs  his 
night  gear,  and  prepares  to  tune  up  his  unseasonable 
matins,  we  are  not  naturalists  enough  to  determine." 
Here  is  the  determination.  A  friend  who  took  a  fancy — 
not  an  uncommon  one  with  enthusiastic  pedestrians — for 
walking  on  through  a  long  summer's  night  along  a 
picturesque  road  in  Derbyshire,  tells  me  that  he  heard 
the  larks  begin  at  1-15  a.m.  If  anybody  could  catch  a 
lamb  at  his  gambols  near  midnight,  the  stupid  proverb 
would  be  quite  snuffed  out. 
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Work. 

Impossible  conditions  of  human  happiness  are  easily 
laid  down.  Here  is  one.  Abundance  of  congenial  labour 
always  to  hand,  with  an  accompanying  immunity  from  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  that  attend  upon  work  left  undone, 
either  by  reason  of  inability  or  of  negligence.  Hard  work 
kills  fewer  people  than  does  the  lack  of  it :  the  reproach 
of  work  neglected,  and  the  rasping  irritation  which  conies 
of  work  unperformed,  either  from  want  of  power  or  want 
of  opportunity,  kills  more  than  either. 

Authors. 

It  often  occurs  to  one  how  desirable  a  thing  it  would  be 
if  you  could  take  an  author  by  the  buttonhole  and  put  to 
him  one  or  two  pertinent  questions  which  he  should  be 
compelled  to  answer.  It  would  seem  so  easy  to  explode, 
by  such  means,  many  a  perverse  fallacy,  obstinately  held 
and  repeated.  Take,  as  a  single  example,  Mr.  Emerson. 
We  might  address  him  thus  :  "  Ralph  Waldo  what  do  you 
mean  by  '  Nature ' ;  nature  with  a  large  capital,  and  re- 
curring so  often  in  your  wide  and  pleasant  pages?  Do 
you  mean  God  ?  Why  then  do  not  you,  who  so  much  hate 
all  disguises  and  subterfuges,  call  Him  so?  But  if  not 
God,  then,  why  attribute  to  an  abstraction,  functions  and 
attributes  which  you  know  can  belong  only  to  a  person  ?  " 

Mr.  Ruskin,  out  of  his  native  region  of  Art,  or  Mr. 
Carlyle,  when  touching  in  his  bitterest  vein  upon  con- 
temporary men  and  measures,  would  either  of  them  be 
very  suitable  subjects  for  this  mode  of  treatment;  though 
we  doubt  whether  "True  Thomas"  might  not  give  his 
interrogator  a  taste  of  that  ancient  stick,  with  which  he 
may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Chelsea. 

Life,  and  other  Life. 

1.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  dog  not  only  look,  but  utter, 
quite  a  language  of  despair,  and  rush  from  the  room  when 
any  instrument  of  music  is  touched.  And  the  finer  the 
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"concord  of  sweet  sounds, "  the  greater  his  distress  will 
become;  and  the  more  urgent  he  will  be  to  depart.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  think,  when  we  see  this,  of  those  evil  or 
imperfect  spirits,  which  were  said  to  be  driven  by  prayers 
and  sacred  music  from  their  haunts  in  churches,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the  building, 
where  these  sounds  could  not  torture  them. 

2.  Though  I  have  been  told  that  some  shepherds  have 
been  able  to  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  different 
countenances  of  large  numbers  of  sheep,  the  facial  expres- 
sion of   animals  is  not,   I   should   think,   much   studied, 
except  by  a  few,  whose  profession  it  is  to  paint  them.     The 
faces  of  dogs  are,  of  course,  especially  deserving  of  study ; 
and  a  good  brochure,  with  illustrations  might  be  written 
on  canine  character  as  exhibited  in  the  face.     The  subject, 
if  pursued,  would  lead  into  very  deep  waters.    The  appear- 
ance of  confirmed  and  most  pathetic  sadness  which  you  see 
in  the  faces  of  some  dogs,  when  the  eye  is  turned  up  to 
you  for  a  moment,  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  some  of 
those  masters  of  expression  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
faces  of  pathos  on  the  stage.     One  is  naturally  reminded 
in  this  connection  of  that  mysterious  passage  in  St.  Paul, 
where  the  whole  creation  is  spoken  of,  as  groaning  and 
travailing  in  pain  together.     What  dim  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness, or  of  something  lost,  or  of  something  unattained, 
may  fall  at  times  upon  our  brute  companions,  we  cannot 
know. 

3.  There  is  more  of  direct  continuity  in  the  "  whole 
Creation  "  than  we  usually  think  of.     There  may  be  really 
no  link  missing  in  the  long  chain,  but  only  a  delicately- 
changing  gradation,  a  thinning  off,  so  to  speak,  in  that, 
which   beginning   with   the  .very   highest    intellect    (the 
aggressive  and  creative  mental  force)  runs  on  through  the 
various  stages  of  existence — the  simple  passive  intelligence, 
the  power  we  call  instinct,  the  faculty  of  sensation,  the 
mere  impulse  of  growth,  down  to  the  very  lowest  forms, 
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even,  perhaps,  to  those  which  we  know  only  as  inert 
conditions  of  being. 

4.  Those  well-known  expressions  of  Wordsworth,  which 
we  have  been  used  to  take  only  as  the  playful  fancies  and 
exaggerations  of  the  poet :  — 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

and  the  one  in  the  "Address  to  the  Daisy"  :  — 

Sweet  silent  creature 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air. 

may,  after  all,  be  only  sober  truth.  Certainly  the  latest 
deductions  of  science  point  in  this  direction,  and  would 
seem  to  prove  that,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case,  the 
synthesis  of  the  poet  has  but  anticipated  the  analysis  of 
the  philosopher. 

5.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  a  garden  pea,  if  you  put 
beside  it  an  old  branch  of  wood  and  a  new  one,  will  make 
clear  choice;  and,  leaving  the  dry  untouched,  will  send 
its  beautiful  spirals  of  tendril  round  the  fresher  stem. 

The  Progress  of  Learning. 

Our  tradespeople  are  becoming  learned  both  in  practice 
and  phrase.  An  Archgeological  barber  in  the  London 
Eoad  hangs  a  perfect  copy  of  the  old  brass  basin  at  the 
end  of  his  pole  :  it  might  have  been  taken  from  the  picture 
of  Mambrino's  helmet  in  Dore's  "Don  Quixote."  Hatters 
quote  all  the  poets;  a  grocer  coming  new  into  the  street 
makes  his  bow  with — "  Yeni,  vidi,  vici " ;  and  a  tailor  the 
other  day  recommended  a  coat  which  he  was  fitting  on, 
and  in  which  he  had  avoided  extremes  of  fashion,  as — 
"  Having  nothing  idiomatic  about  it — nothing  idiomatic, 
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Human  Misery. 

1.  The  thought  of  human  misery  in  its  total  sum  is  so 
appalling  that  the  idea  would  become  unbearable  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mitigating  consideration  that  misery,  like 
happiness,  is  so  largely  a  thing  of  relation  and  comparison. 
The  poor  wretch  whose  life  seems  to  us  nothing  more  than 
a  long  fight  with  hunger  in  a  filthy  stew  would  speedily 
find  his  consummation  with  a  bodkin,  if  his  conception  of 
what  is  enjoyable  or  endurable  were  not  altogether  different 
from  our  own. 

2.  As  I  hurry  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the 
city,  shrinking  from  the  squalor,   and  the  dirt,   and  the 
evil    odours,    and    comforting    myself    with    the    thought 
of  the  green  boughs  and  the  clear  air  about  my  own  home, 
I   come   upon   an   ill-clothed,    grey-headed   man,   leaning 
against  the  corner  of  a  side  street.    He  is  obviously  happy, 
there  is  a  wallflower  in  his  torn  button-hole — that  is  the 
country  to  him.     He  is  smoking  a  dusky  pipe — the  little 
curl  of  vapour  gives  him  the  pleasure  which  I  shall  only 
get  from  the   scent  of  spring  woods   and  meadows,   and 
soothes  his  mind  to  boot ;  and  though  the  place  where  he 
stands  is  close  and  vile  to  me,  to  him  it  is  "fresh  air," 
because  he  compares  it  with  the  pestilent  alley  behind,  in 
which  what  he  calls  his  home  is  situated. 

Lapses. 

What  can  educated  men  mean  by  the  expression — "  I 
am  done "  ?  A  very  eminent  leading  counsel  recently 
said :  "  If  that  is  your  Lordship's  ruling  I  am  done," 
intending  to  say  "  I  have  done  " ;  or  "  I  have  finished," 
and  not  by  any  means,  that  he  had  been  "outwitted," 
which  is  the  only  sense — a  slang  sense — in  which  the 
phrase  can  be  used  with  any  show  of  propriety.  The 
error  is  common  enough  in  the  best  London  papers,  and 
we  find  it  more  than  once  even  in  an  article  by  Professor 
Bain  on  "  Teaching  English  "—thus  :  "  This  remark  will 
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be  again  called  for  ere  we  are  done,"  and  "At  the  stage 
we  are  supposing,  the  pupil  should  be  done  with  grammar." 
Has  the  worthy  Professor  himself,  who  has  written  a  good 
book  on  English  Composition,  arrived  at  such  a  stage  as 
to  have  quite  done  with  grammar? 

It  is  somewhat  irritating  to  find  a  writer  who  can  make 
such  ludicrous  blunders — ludicrous,  though  trifling — 
speaking  flippantly  of  the  "  fustian  "  of  Hooker ;  and  offer- 
ing to  the  teachers  of  English  such  an  opinion  as  this — 
"Of  the  prose  writers  of  Elizabeth,  I  listen  with  amaze- 
ment to  anyone  recommending  Hooker.  Why,  the  men 
who  superseded  Hooker,  in  every  conceivable  merit  of 
thought  and  style,  are  themselves  superseded."  Those 
who  can  only  see  "  fustian  "  in  the  grandeur  of  Hooker, 
will  certainly  be  "  superseded." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  study  of  English  has  been  so  long 
neglected  in  the  schools  that  men  make  mistakes  in  refer- 
ence to  their  own  language  and  literature,  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  of  in  either  Greek  or  Latin.  I  have 
before  me  a  Manual  of  English  Prosody,  by  a  man  holding 
a  University  degree,  in  which  I  find  the  following : 
"Rhyme  was  introduced  into  our  poetry  in  the  sixteenth 
century,"  and  that  this  is  not  merely  a  misprint,  is  shown 
by  the  context :  "And  for  a  long  time  was  looked  down 
upon  by  the  scholars  of  the  age  as  a  barbarous  innovation." 

Cares. 

When  the  mind  is  invaded  by  petty  cares,  we  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  escape  from  their  power  by  shifting  ourselves 
upward  into  a  sphere  just  a  little  higher,  where  the 
thoughts  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are  large  enough  to 
make  those  others  seem  small  and  despicable.  To  develop 
this  habit  stage  by  stage,  is  the  highest  philosophy,  and 
its  reward  is,  that  in  the  end  the  sense  of  what  is  Eternal 
becomes  so  vivid  that  all  temporal  distractions — and  at 
last  even  the  greatest,  Death — are  overcome  by  being  left 
behind. 
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Music. 

Emotion,  and  emotion  only,  is  at  the  root  of  all  true 
music.  Ideas  may  go  towards  its  development,  or  be 
occupied  in  its  scientific  arrangement,  but  in  its  origin  it 
is  emotion  pure  and  simple.  To  speak  of  a  musician's 
thoughts,  therefore,  is  misleading.  In  the  creation  of 
music  he  has  no  thoughts  and  he  needs  none. 


CONCERNING  "  CREATIVE  LITERATURE." 
By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

T  T  is  not  unf  requently  argued  by  some  who  pretend  to 
speak  with  authority,  that  the  great  mark  at  which 
the  essayist  in  his  lucubrations  should  aim  is  the  produc- 
tion of  what  they  style  "  creative  literature,"  with  strong 
emphasis  on  the  first  word,  and  delivered  with  an  air  of 
profound  wisdom. 

We  are  inclined  at  the  outset  to  challenge  the  gramma- 
tical construction  of  the  phrase.  However,  let  it  pass; 
one  has  an  inkling  of  what  is  meant,  and  so  we  are  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Let  us  then  put  on  one  side  the  epic,  the  tragic  drama, 
the  great  novel,  the  philosophical  treatise,  and  such  other 
productions  of  genius,  and,  like  the  authorities  referred 
to,  limit  our  remarks  to  the  work  of  the  humbler  aspirants 
to  literary  fame — the  writers  of  the  harmless,  necessary 
essay. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  censors  realize  what  they 
mean  by  the  term  "  creative  literature,"  which  they  use 
so  glibly,  and  with  such  an  upbraiding  countenance  hurl 
at  the  poor  essayist's  head. 

What  the  essayist  should  do,  say  our  mentors,  is  to 
evolve  something  from  his  own  inner  consciousness ;  set 
down  his  own  private  and  personal  cogitations;  the  deep 
mysterious  thoughts  of  his  own  mind,  and  deliver  them 
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for  the  benefit  of  others.  That  is  what  our  censors  do, 
and  there,  it  is  declared,  you  have  "  creative  literature  " 
as  the  result. 

We  have  listened  to  some  pompous  creators  of  that  kind 
delivering  their  prolix  opinions  and  stale  platitudes  with 
much  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,  and  an  owl-like 
gravity  of  countenance,  and,  Philistine-like,  we  have  sat 
in  wonderment  thinking  to  oneself  how  much  of  drivel  a 
man  may  utter  under  the  aegis  of  what  he  assumes  to  be 
his  creative  mind. 

It  was  said  recently  by  one  who  was  enthralled  by  this 
"  creative  "  idea,  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  write  an  essay 
by  taking  for  subject  some  great  name  in  literature,  and 
descanting  on  the  excellencies  or  pointing  out  the  defici- 
encies of  his  work. 

In  contravention  of  this  opinion,  we  say  that,  judged  by 
results,  it  is  not  as  easy  as  appears  on  a  superficial  view; 
though  ease  in  writing  does  not  necessarily  imply  shallow- 
ness  and  puerility,  any  more  than  writing  under  travail 
implies  depth  and  sagacity.  True,  we  have  read  some 
such  essays  that  have  been  as  dry  as  summer  dust  and  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh;  whilst  as  to  others  the  reading  of 
them  or  the  listening  to  the  reading  of  them  remains  a 
pleasant  memory  to  us  for  all  time.  In  such  case  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  consists  in  the  striking  originality 
of  thought,  the  beauty  or  appropriateness  of  the  language 
in  which  the  thoughts,  even  ordinary  thoughts,  were 
clothed,  or  the  simple  delivery  of  the  reader,  the  charm  of 
it  has  in  itself  a  world  of  meaning — for  even  in  the  very 
manner  of  the  reading,  if  that  is  well  done,  there  is 
something  akin  to  creative  power  and  may  develop  that 
power  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  A  single  sentence  will 
sometimes  redeem  a  simple  essay  from  banality  and  cast  a 
creative  glow  upon  the  page. 

Besides,  if  the  author  with  whom  one  is  dealing  is 
worthy  of  consideration  at  all — and  one  would  not  deal 
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with  him  otherwise — the  sympathetic  interpreter  catches 
the  infection  of  the  author's  words,  and  like  the  sharp 
contact  of  the  flint  with  the  steel,  sparks  of  other-wit  are 
emitted  between  them.  That  is  always  the  effect  of 
sagacious  criticism,  and  it  is  genuinely  creative. 

None  of  us  know  everything  down  in  Judee.  The  widest 
and  best  read  of  us  are  ignorant  of  much  that  exists  of  a 
choice  kind  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  In  the  .course  of 
one's  reading  we  come  across  what  strikes  us  as  admirable 
in  an  author,  and  which  we  think  has  not  been  sufficiently 
apprehended  or  emphasized  by  any  critic  or  commentator, 
and  so  we  make  the  excellencies  which  we  admire  the  text 
of  our  essay.  In  a  word,  there  are  beauties  in  literature, 
and  even  the  names  of  authors,  that  are  unknown  to  one 
or  other  of  us.  This  is  inevitably  so;  surely,  then,  it  is 
praiseworthy  on  every  ground  to  bring  the  productions  of 
these  little-known  writers  to  the  notice  of  intelligent  and 
appreciative  audiences,  and  give  to  the  good  things  that 
have  been  hidden  away  in  comparative  obscurity  a  wider 
circle  of  admirers.  In  doing  this  we  need  not  greatly 
trouble  whether  we  are  creative  in  our  appreciations  or  not. 
Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  the  subject  will  not  hinder  the 
display  of  creative  power  where  that  power  exists. 

It  must  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  it  is 
not  the  subject  of  an  essay  which  makes  the  matter  of  it 
either  creative  or  non-creative.  Take  what  subject  you 
please ;  it  may  be  one  spun  like  a  cocoon  from  the  recesses 
of  your  own  individual  brain ;  or  it  may  deal  with  litera- 
ture in  general ;  or  the  writings  of  some  particular  author, 
or  the  author  himself ;  or  art  and  the  artist ;  or  philosophy 
and  the  philosopher — even  economics  and  the  economist. 
But  the  subject  in  no  sense  insures  creative  power.  That 
power  must  be  sought  for  in  the  essayist  himself  and  in 
his  treatment  of  his  theme,  and  it  matters  not  one  jot  what 
the  thesis  may  be — whether  he  is  evolving  the  ideas  from 
his  own  inner  consciousness,  without,  as  he  imagines, 
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extraneous  aid  (a  difficult  enough  feat  truly,  if  not  an 
impossible  one),  or  criticising  adversely  or  favourably, 
holding  up  to  admiration  or  reprobation  the  productions 
of  the  author. 

If  such  essayist  is  worth  the  ink  that  has  gone  to  the 
writing  of  his  essay  his  will  be  less  or  more  a  creative  pen. 
There  is  nothing  except  a  writer's  own  limitations  to 
prevent  the  essay  from  being  vital  with  creative  thought. 
Setting  aside  poetry  and  prose  romance,  much  of  the  finest 
living  literature  in  our  language  is  to  be  found  in 
criticism,  whether  analytical  or  mainly  descriptive,  of  the 
productions  of  other  minds.  The  great  names  of  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Froude,  and  Arnold  will  occur  to  each  of  us  in 
this  connection. 

It  depends  entirely,  then,  on  the  man  himself  whether, 
in  directing  attention  to  the  work  of  another,  he  can  give 
forth  thoughts  of  his  own  that  breathe  and  words  of  his 
own  that  burn — whether  he  can  smite  the  rock  and  cause 
to  issue  a  living  stream,  small  in  volume  it  may  be,  but 
pellucid  and  refreshing  and  life-sustaining  if  not  life- 
giving.  If  he  is  worth  his  ink  or  his  salt  he  can  do  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  not  worth  these,  he  may 
take  any  subject  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth, 
and  his  words  will  fail  to  awaken  any  responsive  chord  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  readers.  And  the  reason  is 
plain.  It  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  essay  that  stamps  a 
man  either  creative  or  commonplace,  and  in  this  vital 
particular  he  has  failed. 

To  a  young  writer,  then,  and  even  to  a  practised  writer, 
our  firm  advice  (if  we  may  presume  to  advise)  is  this : 
Don't  be  deluded  by  a  phrase  however  specious.  Do  not 
be  discouraged  in  the  writing  of  papers  even  if  they  are 
only,  or  chiefly,  critical  comments  on  the  works  of  another. 
If  you  aim  stressfully  at  being  creative,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  end  by  being  pedantic  which  is  one  of  the 
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worst  faults  of  which  an  author  can  be  accused.  Take 
whatever  subject  you  think  you  can  handle,  treat  it  as  you 
can,  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Set  down  whatever 
you  are  prompted  to  write,  carefully  revising  it  on  com- 
pletion, and  your  essay,  if  pains  are  taken,  will  be  creative 
to  the  extent  of  your  own  mind's  creative  power.  "No 
more,  no  less. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

January  25,  1759.     January  25,  1909. 

By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 


nrO-NIGKHT  we  toast  the  peasant  bard 
Whose  natal  day  was  evil  starr'd  : 
To  whom  the  world  was  cold  and  hard. 

And  yet  the  fairies  at  his  birth 
Brought  him  two  gifts  of  wit  and  mirth 
To  cheer  his  chequered  course  on  earth. 

Unseen,  the  high-born  Muses  came, 

And  softly  whispering  his  name, 

Filled  his  young  soul  with  heavenly  flame. 

And  when  he  swept  his  rustic  lyre 
He  set  the  quivering  strings  on  fire 
With  love  and  passionate  desire. 

He  sang,  with  all-untutored  art, 
The  open  hand,  the  melting  heart 
That  bravely  takes  "a  neighbour's  part." 

He  felt  the  sympathetic  glow, 

And  sang  the  hopes  that  all  men  know 

Who  seek  for  happiness  below. 
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He  sang,  with  laughter  and  with  tears, 
Not  songs  to  please  fastidious  ears, 
But  common  human  joys  and  fears. 

He  sang  the  dignity  of  man 

Whose  birthright,  since  the  race  began, 

Was  freedom,  in  dame  Nature's  plan. 

And  ever  did  his  clarion  song 

Sound  for  the  right  against  the  wrong, 

And  help  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

He  glorified  the  lowliest  lot : 
Where  virtue  dwelt,  the  humblest  cot 
Became,  to  him,  a  sacred  spot. 

At  smooth  hypocrisy  he  railed 
With  fierce  invective,  and  assailed 
Pretentious  pride  in  meekness  veiled. 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  swift  to  seize 
Delights  that  for  a  moment  please, 
He  drained  life's  goblet  to  the  lees. 

Yet,  though  his  own  feet  went  astray, 
Allured  by  Pleasure's  dazzling  ray: 
None  better  knew  fair  wisdom's  way. 

A  storm-tossed  soul :   but  not  in  vain 
Was  lived,  with  mingled  loss  and  gain, 
That  life  of  ecstasy  and  pain. 

Changeful  as  some  wild  April  day 
His  brief  existence  passed  away : 
But  from  his  narrow  cell  of  clay 

The  poet's  winged  words  will  fill 
Men's  hearts  with  one  responsive  thrill 
Till  all  this  pulsing  world  is  still. 


BRUGES  AND  THE  ARDENNES 
By  ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 

A  FEW  years  ago  three  men  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
set  off  for  a  fortnight's  wandering  in  a  tiny  con- 
tinental country  with  the  intention  of  seeing  as  much  as 
possible  while  spending  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  One  of  them  kept  a  diary  and  the  present 
narrative  is  an  amplified  transcription  therefrom. 

The  pseudonyms  of  the  three  heroes  of  the  tale  will  be 
as  follows: — -First,  "The  Owl,"  so  called  because  of  his 
wisdom  or  probably  his  appearance.  Secondly,  "  Dante," 
who  had  the  name  bestowed  upon  him  because  of  his 
infernal  imagination  and  a  fancied  facial  resemblance,  or 
rather  nasal  similarity,  to  the  immortal  Italian.  Third, 
the  "  Semigerm,"  who  has  spent  half  his  life  in  Germany. 
Hence  his  title  Semigerm,  meaning  "half  German." 

A  fortnight  before  the  "expedition"  started  the  Owl 
burrowed  his  way  out  of  a  mountain  of  time  tables,  bills 
and  lists  of  cheap  Belgian  hotels  and  boarding  establish- 
ments which  he  had  been  studying,  and  upon  meeting  the 
Semigerm  announced  that  he  intended  to  spend  two  weeks 
meandering  about  Belgium,  that  he  hoped  all  expenses  of 
getting  there,  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  and  coming 
back  from  there  would  be  covered  with  a  £5  note.  The 
Semigerm  immediately  said  he  would  accompany  him.  A 
week  later  Dante  decided  to  make  a  third,  and  thereupon 
a  discussion  of  particulars  took  place. 

It  was  resolved  that  we  should  travel  as  light  as  possible 
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as  we  wished  to  do  some  tramping  about.  Each  was  to 
take  a  knapsack  and  long  waterproof  cape.  Only  absolute 
necessities  beyond  our  sketching  materials  were  to  be  put 
into  our  packs,  and  with  the  idea  of  saving  as  much  room 
as  possible  it  was  decided  that  one  really  swagger  shaving 
brush  should  do  duty  for  all,  one  razor  strop,  one  collap- 
sible pan  for  boiling  water,  and  one  bootbrush,  should 
serve  the  three. 

From  the  time  of  boarding  the  boat  at  Hull  about  7  p.m. 
we  had  a  calm  passage  all  the  way,  and  by  7  o'clock  the 
next  morning  we  were  in  sight  of  the  huge  granite  quay 
at  Zeebrugge.  The  long  line  of  Flemish  landscape  looked 
as  flat  as  a  flatfish  and,  in  the  grey  morning  light,  some- 
thing of  the  same  colour. 

We  had  already  acclimatised  ourselves  to  the  foreign 
soil  and  attuned  our  ears  in  the  expectancy  of  foreign 
speech  when  on  getting  into  the  train  for  Bruges  the  crude 
accents  of  the  country  we  had  left  behind  broke  upon  us 
— undisguised  and  genuine  Lancashire.  It  was  upsetting. 
Here  were  we  trying  hard  to  feel  the  poetry  of  Flanders, 
which  it  may  be  admitted  was  up  to  then  not  very  evident, 
and  there  were  they — a  party  of  Lancashire  yokels — 
bringing  us  down  to  earth  suddenly  like  a  defective  a3ro- 
plane.  They  sang  songs  and  drank  from  pocket  flasks,  and 
their  stories  and  anecdotes  were  like  those  of  a  famous 
squire — as  broad  as  they  were  long.  Apparently,  one  of 
the  men  had  been  appointed  official  diary-keeper,  and  the 
reading  of  his  first  fruits  was  the  one  green  spot  in  the 
quagmire  which  made  us  forgive  them. 

"  Nah  Jim,"  said  one,  "  read  th'  diary  so  far  as  it's  got." 

"  Eight  y'are,"  said  Jim.  He  dug  into  his  pocket  and 
produced  a  fat  book.  "  Are  you  all  listenin',"  he  said, 
glaring  round  fiercely.  A  chorus  of  qualified  affirmatives 
answered  him.  Then  he  started  reading  very  rapidly : 
"Sat'dy,  September  8th,  1906.  Got  to  'Till  about  5  o'clock. 
'Ad  a  good  feed.  Got  on  tug  and  then  got  on  steamer. 
Seth  lost  'is  'at  on  the  boat  and  after  messin'  about  all 
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over  the  blooming  place  came  acrost  it.  Got  to  Zeebrugge 
at  7  o'clock  Sunday,  and  then  got  on  train."  Jim  looked 
proud  of  bis  feat  and  put  the  book  back  in  his  pocket. 

"  Crimes,"  observed  his  immediate  neighbour,  "  any 
—  fool  could  a  wrote  that  much." 

Our  own  sentiments  were  similar  in  feeling  but  our 
adjective  might  not  have  been  so  lurid  in  colour. 

The  train  sped  along  through  the  flat  landscape,  now 
and  then  giving  us  glimpses  of  tiny  canals  of  green  water 
and  rows  of  pollarded  willows.  We  were  rid  of  our 
Lancashire  encumbrances  when  the  train  entered  Bruges. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  arriving  three  reputations 
fell  crashing  into  pieces.  There  was  a  terrible  fiasco 
which  was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding.  Each,  it 
seemed,  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the  other  two 
knew  enough  French  for  all  practical  purposes  and  had 
not  bothered  to  rub  up  what  little  he  had  learned.  It 
turned  out  that  each  had  been  mistaken  about  the  other 
two.  Having  a  number  of  addresses  of  places  to  stay  at  in 
Bruges,  we  decided  to  take  the  first  on  the  list — Madame 
Blank,  ISTo.  —  Rue  Nord  du  Sablon.  Soon  we  were  at  the 
address,  discovering  it  to  be  a  shop  where  church  orna- 
ments were  sold.  We  marched  inside  and  rang  a  bell.  A 
thin  man  with  a  pointed  beard  came  into  the  shop  and 
greeted  us  with  "  Bon  jour,  messieurs."  Unanimously  we 
returned  "Bon  jour"  and  felt  that  British  supremacy  once 
again  had  been  vindicated.  The  man  waited  for  us  to 
continue,  but  none  seemed  to  care  about  pushing  himself 
forward.  We  looked  at  each  other  and  the  man  looked  at 
us.  Dante  suddenly  took  his  courage  in  both  hands,  drew 
a  breath,  and  articulated  something  neither  we  nor  the 
man  understood.  Then  Dante  looked  at  the  Owl  and  said 
encouragingly,  "  Go  on,  old  chap,  this  is  your  show." 
The  Owl  looked  pained  and  said  "  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  do  all  the  talking."  The  Semigerm  began  to 
chuckle  until  the  others  turned  on  him  and  requested  that 
he  should  have  a  shot  himself.  He  thought  awhile, 
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became  convulsed  in  the  face,  and  at  last  evolved  a  weird 
sentence  which  sounded  like  German.  The  man  in  the 
beard  looked  puzzled.  By  this  time  Dante  had  remem- 
bered a  bit  more  French.  We  wanted  to  ask  the  man  if 
this  was  the  house  we  were  searching  for;  if  so,  could  he 
put  us  up  there.  Dante  tried  in  French,  the  Semigerm  in 
German,  and  the  Owl  in  Dutch.  The  man's  face  bright- 
ened. He  went  behind  the  counter  and  produced  some 
brass  articles,  laying  them  out  for  our  inspection.  We 
rejected  the  suggestion  that  we  had  come  to  buy  and  tried 
again.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  understood  and 
then  informed  us  that  Madame  Blank  had  removed. 

We  went  to  the  next  house  on  our  list  where  the  tariff 
was  a  little  lower;  we  wanted  to  be  economical,  so  in  spite 
of  our  suspicions  that  the  charge  of  "  4  francs  a  day 
inclusive  "  might  not  be  all  that  we  imagined,  or  rather 
that  it  might,  we  ventured  it.  Dante  took  the  honours  of 
the  language  this  time.  A  few  years  ago  he  dazzled  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  and  his  French  was  gradually 
coming  back  to  him. 

After  breakfast  we  stroll  round  the  city  to  make  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  place.  We  visit  the  Hosp- 
ital of  St.  Jehan  to  see  the  Memling  pictures.  Inside  the 
Church  of  the  Hospital  it  is  dark  and  extremely  impressive. 
Three  nuns  in  black  are  kneeling  on  low  chairs  near  to  the 
altar  rails.  Through  the  gloom  a  rich  light  from  the 
stained  glass  windows  streams  down  the  altar.  Not  a 
sound  comes  from  the  nuns  and  the  silence  is  intense. 
When  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  darkness  it 
discovers  here  and  there  little  gaudy  shrines  and  brazen 
ornaments.  On  the  walls  are  some  large  framed  religious 
pictures  whose  originally  bright  colours  have  toned  down 
into  mellow  harmonies.  Near  the  porch  are  hung  a 
number  of  wax  casts  of  legs,  mouths,  crippled  arms, 
deformed  hands  and  strings  of  teeth.  It  seems  there  is  a 
belief  that  a  cure  for  any  ailment  can  be  effected  by 
hanging  up  in  the  Church  a  wax  reproduction  of  the 
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malady  and  paying  so  much  for  prayers  to  be  said  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferer.  We  stand  still  for  some  time — the 
nuns  have  not  moved  nor  made  any  sound  and  the  silence 
is  becoming1  deadly.  The  black  dresses  of  the  kneeling 
figures  fall  symmetrically  and  naturally  into  triangular 
shapes  with  the  head  as  the  apex.  They  seem  like  great 
brooding  moths  hanging  on  the  chairs  with  wings  folded 
as  if  in  sleep.  Howsoever  gently  we  try  to  walk  about  the 
Church  the  great  floor  tiles  give  back  with  redoubled 
sound  the  noise  of  our  footsteps.  It  is  cold  and  chilly; 
there  is  an  odour  of  stale  incense  everywhere.  Those 
pallid  waxen  horrors,  imitations  and  embodiments  of 
disease,  suggest  human  butchery  and  mortuary  relics  laid 
out  for  identification.  We  have  had  enough  and  are  glad 
to  get  outside. 

In  the  afternoon  we  did  several  things,  but  they  have 
not  been  diarised.  The  verb  "  to  diarise "  is  our  own 
invention.  It  means  to  enter  matter  into  a  diary.  The 
matter  entered  thereupon  becomes  "  diarised."  One  can 
go  on  multiplying  the  results  to  be  got  from  this  verb.  As 
an  instance  "  Diarision  "  means  derisive  laughter  evoked 
by  reading  or  listening  to  the  foolish  contents  of  diaries. 
As  I  have  said,  I  cannot  relate  the  wonderful  adventures 
which  happened  that  afternoon  as  we  have  forgotten  what 
they  were.  We  can,  however,  remember  that  later  on, 
after  a  stroll  along  the  Quay  Vert,  we  had  some  beautiful 
pale  yellow  lager  served  to  us  in  slender  tapering  wine 
glasses.  That  was  memorable.  It  was  more  like  an 
ancient  and  mellow  wine  than  anything  else,  cool  and 
refreshing  with  its  sparkling  clear  gold  appealing  as  much 
to  the  eye  as  to  the  palate. 

In  the  evening  we  sit  down  at  a  little  table  outside  the 
Panier  d'Or  Cafe,  in  the  great  cobbled  market  place, 
listening  to  the  band.  The  gigantic  Belfry  opposite  looms 
large  and  overtopping  against  a  dark  blue  sky.  In  the 
middle  vista  of  a  narrow  street  leading  off  from  the 
Grande  Place  a  big  orange-coloured  moon  is  climbing 
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over  a  fantastic  gable.  It  attracts  us  away  from  the  cafe, 
and  we  are  soon  wandering  about  among  the  ancient  quays 
and  lagoons.  This  is  the  Bruges  of  our  imaginings.  No 
other  town  can  possibly  suggest  more  of  the  true  spirit  of 
medievalism  than  this  antique  city  of  bells  and  bridges. 
Its  sombre  canals  with  lights  mirrored  in  their  inky 
depths,  its  whispering  poplars  and  deserted  alleys,  the 
crumbling  towers  of  its  enormous  churches,  the  many 
coloured  houses  with  their  fanciful  stone  carvings,  its 
sculptured  saints  and  Madonna's  in  glass  cases  built  into 
the  walls,  and  the  wrought  iron  hanging-lamps  at  street 
corners  throwing  their  flickering  light  on  the  old  mellow 
brickwork,  have  each  of  them  a  contributory  mission  to 
the  complete  scheme  which  so  satisfies  and  fills  the  imag- 
ination. One  assimilates  the  historical  sense  of  the 
town  almost  unconsciously.  Bruges  remains  thoroughly 
medieval  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  modernise  it. 
There  is  a  fascinating  charm  about  an  evening  ramble 
here.  One  has  the  feeling  of  being  in  another  century 
and  one  would  hardly  be  surprised  on  turning  the  next 
corner  to  catch  sight  of  flat  caps  and  waving  plumes, 
jerkins  and  slashed  sleeves,  daggers,  swords  and  gorgeous 
mantles.  It  is  a  sense  of  something  hidden  yet  evident, 
something  behind  what  is  actually  apparent,  a  feeling  of 
almost  personal  contact  with  the  full-blooded  life  as  well 
as  with  the  mere  architectural  aspects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  next  morning,  in  going  the  longest  way  round 
to  the  Beguinage,  we  arrived  in  a  disreputable  part 
of  the  town  where  even  the  most  ordinary  decencies  of 
existence  seem  to  be  disregarded.  Many  of  the  streets  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city's  outskirts  had  a  heaped  up  ridge 
of  rubbish  and  refuse  all  down  the  centre  of  the  road. 
The  inhabitants  looked  dirty  and  unkempt  and  their  weird 
little  one-storey  houses  had  a  hard  struggle  to  discover 
themselves  above  the  dirt.  It  was  in  one  of  these  hog- 
backed  roadways  that  we  had  an  adventure.  We  suddenly 
became  aware  that  a  pack  of  w^olves  was  dogging  our 
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footsteps.  Dante,  who  has  a  veritable  passion  for  truth 
without  trimmings,  will  at  this  point  probably  affirm  that 
the  narrative  ceases  to  be  veracious.  Let  that  pass.  Some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world  have  asked  "  What  is 
truth?"  and  received  no  reply.  Therefore  what  good  can 
we  do  by  arguing  about  what  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
tale,  a  totally  unnecessary  factor?  We  were  tracked  by 
were-wolves  then.  No  amount  of  scoffing  will  persuade 
the  ( )wl  and  the  Semigerm  out  of  this  belief.  Whenever 
we  looked  round  we  could  see  their  glowing  eyes  and 
dripping  fangs.  They  began  to  howl  ominously  and  we 
began  to  walk  a  little  quicker.  They  gained  on  us  and  we 
were  just  on  the  point  of  being  eaten  alive  when  we  met 
a  nun  who  held  up  a  crucifix  and  behold,  a  miracle !  The 
yowling  ghastly  were-wolves  were  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  lousy  looking  terrier  and  three  untidy  poodles. 
Dante  avers  that  the  nun  did  not  hold  up  a  crucifix  and 
that  they  were  ordinary  dogs  all  the  time.  But  no  good 
comes  of  trying  to  reason  with  a  man  who  won't  believe 
in  miracles,  so  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  matter  was 
dropped.  The  Semigerm  and  the  Owl  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  courage  and  calmness  displayed  by  themselves 
in  a  trying  situation.  Unfortunately  for  the  Semigerm's 
reputation  for  valour  a  good  deal  of  the  edge  was  taken  off 
his  bravery  by  the  admission  that  all  the  time  he  thought 
the  wolves  would  spare  him  as  he  was  a  vegetarian. 

After  making  some  very  bad  sketches  of  the  Beguinage 
we  departed,  and  in  coming  away  spied  a  shop  where  they 
sold  green  Flemish  pottery  and  antique  brass  at  absurdly 
low  prices.  Dante,  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  old  brass  of 
any  sort,  dashed  inside  and  very  nearly  purchased  a  piece 
big  enough  to  shelter  him  from  the  rain.  With  earnest 
pleading  the  other  two  begged  him  to  consider  what  the 
proposed  tour  in  the  Ardennes  meant  and  implored  him 
not  to  spoil  the  holiday  by  imposing  on  the  party  an 
incubus  which  would  require  a  handcart  wherever  it  went. 
The  desire  of  possession  was  strong  upon  him,  the  metal 
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had  entered  deeply  into  his  soul,  but  by  a  great  effort  he 
restrained  himself.  The  others  had  received  their  lesson. 
Afterwards  whenever  a  brass  shop  came  in  sight  they 
placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  Dante  and  marched 
him  quickly  past. 

At  might  we  went  again  to  the  Grande  Place,  and  sat 
under  an  awning  of  one  of  the  cafes  sipping  hot  chocolate. 
It  had  been  raining  slightly  and  the  belfry  looked  dark 
and  gloomy  in  the  night  air.  One  or  two  cooking  stalls 
were  set  up  at  the  other  side  of  the  square  and  at  each  a 
few  loiterers  were  gathered  round  the  red  glow  of  the  open 
stoves.  The  cobbles  of  the  market  place  were  black  and 
shining  with  the  wet  and  they  carried  the  reflection  of  the 
fires  in  long  red  bars  almost  down  to  our  feet.  There  were 
few  people  about  and  as  it  was  not  very  cheerful  sitting 
in  the  damp  air  we  went  back  to  our  lodgings  and  ordered 
an  omelette  supper.  No  luck  was  there  however.  We 
found  the  eggs  were  not  quite  respectable  and  we  couldn't 
eat  them.  We  scorned  the  foreign  yolk  and  went  to  bed. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Dante  and  the  Owl  were  awakened 
from  slumber  by  the  martial  strains  of  the  Turkish  patrol 
as  rendered  by  the  Semigerm  upon  our  bedroom  piano. 
Lest  anyone  should  assume  from  the  mention  of  the  piano 
that  the  room  must  have  been  of  fair  size  I  had  better 
correct  the  impression  by  describing  the  instrument.  It 
was  about  ten  inches  long  and  beautifully  decorated  with 
shells.  Usually  it  was  kept  on  the  mantelpiece  but  when 
we  had  our  little  concerts  we  placed  it  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Incidentally  it  had  eight  notes,  two 
of  which  struck  work  and  lapsed  into  profound  silence  the 
first  time  we  tried  a  duet.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  was  a  game 
little  instrument,  and  while  we  resided  at  that  house  it 
gave  us  considerable  joy.  It  responded  nobly  to  our 
efforts  but  before  we  left  only  three  of  the  notes  could 
answer  to  the  call. 

Later  on  we  tried  to  make  some  sketches  of  Bruges  but 
were  not  very  successful  owing  to  the  hordes  of  small  boys 
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who  obstructed  the  view  or  leaned  affectionately  on  our 
shoulders. 

In  the  afternoon  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Belfry. 
It  is  a  fearful  task.  You  crawl  up  flight  after  flight  of 
stone  steps,  then  you  come  to  a  narrow  wooden  spiral 
stairway  with  a  dangling  rope  instead  of  a  handrail. 
From  here  upwards  it  is  quite  dark  all  the  way,  and  after 
climbing  seemingly  for  years  you  get  to  the  top.  The 
view  repays  one  for  the  trouble.  Bruges  looks  like  a  plain 
of  red  tiles,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  tall  towers  of 
the  churches.  There  is  a  fine  wind  that  tugs  at  you 
through  the  open  stone  windows,  a  cold  clear  breeze  which 
is  mightily  invigorating  to  the  lungs.  While  wre  were  at 
the  top  the  carillon  played  within  a  few  feet  of  our  heads. 
Such  a  deafening  jangling  and  banging  it  was  and  the 
wind  seemed  to  blow  the  sound  out  all  over  the  earth.  To 
our  eyes,  used  as  they  were  to  the  sight  of  old  stone 
blackened  and  begrimed  in  our  native  city,  it  seemed 
incredible  that  this  new  looking  stonework  of  the  belfry 
belonged  to  medieval  times.  A  closer  examination,  how- 
ever, reveals  that  it  is  much  weather-beaten.  It  is  the 
natural  sulphur-yellow  colour  of  the  stone  which  makes  it 
delusively  new  in  appearance. 

On  flat  earth  again,  Dante  lured  the  others  to  take  a 
particular  brand  of  Moselle,  of  which  his  knowledge 
seemed  peculiar  and  intimate.  "  To  appreciate  it  fully 
and  realise  the  subtle  charm  of  this  drink,"  he  said,  "  you 
must  roll  it  on  the  tongue."  They  watched  him  rolling 
it  and  tried  to  imitate,  but  were  not  successful.  The 
Semigerm  said  briefly  that  he  preferred  to  get  it  over 
quickly  like  quinine,  and  the  Owl,  after  gulping  the  bitter 
draught  down,  said  nothing,  but  looked  reproachfully  at 
Dante  in  a  dignified  and  disgusted  silence. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  our  lodgings.  Of  course  we 
could  not  expect  luxury  at  the  price  we  were  paying. 
Still,  as  we  were  never  sure  whether  the  meat  served  to  us 
had  in  its  living  state  formed  portions  of  an  animal  which 
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chewed  the  cud  in  green  pastures  or  trotted  between  shafts 
in  Flemish  streets,  we  resolved  to  proceed  further  and  see 
if  we  could  fare  better.  We  decided  to  leave  after  break- 
fast and  found,  when  the  bill  was  presented,  that  Madame 
wanted  to  charge  us  for  an  extra  day.  We  refused  to 
be  swindled,  whereupon  she  threatened  to  call  in  the 
gendarmes.  We  welcomed  the  suggestion  and  begged  her 
to  fetch  them  at  once.  She  compromised  by  charging  us 
2  francs  each  for  a  light  breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls.  We 
agreed  with  that,  settled  the  bill,  and  went  by  rail  to 
Brussels  feeling  very  joyful  all  the  way  as  Madame  in  her 
greed  had  forgotten  to  charge  us  for  the  drinks  we  had 
while  staying  at  the  house,  the  cost  of  which  totalled 
roughly  the  amount  of  the  breakfast  swindle. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  painful  discovery  awaited  us. 
Madame  had  scored  after  all.  The  mutual  shaving  brush 
— an  expensive  badger — had  been  left  at  Bruges !  It  was 
a  dramatic  moment.  Our  sentiments  in  the  particular 
medium  they  were  expressed  would  have  no  interest  for  a 
Literary  Club  but  they  might  be  valuable  to  a  Philological 
Society.  I  will  report  nothing  that  was  said  about  the 
loss  of  the  brush,  but  we  have  tender  recollections  of  that 
day's  latherings  and  can  draw  illuminating  comparisons 
between  the  respective  merits  of  a  camel  hair  paint  brush, 
a  tooth  brush  and  a  nail  brush  as  instruments  for  the 
purpose.  The  Semigerm  wished  to  try  the  boot  polishing 
brush  but  he  was  forcibly  prevented.  Poor  Semigerm ! 
that  morning  the  foundations  of  his  belief  in  communism 
were  profoundly  shaken. 

We  spent  the  day  in  seeing  the  usual  sights,  and  feeling 
tired  of  the  town  unanimously  voted  for  continuing  our 
journey,  the  same  night,  on  to  Narnur.  As  the  train  left 
Brussels  behind,  the  scenery  began  to  change  rapidly. 
Clusters  of  white  farm  houses  came  into  view  and  fields  of 
rich  soil  rolled  past,  then  clumps  of  pine  trees,  small 
valleys  and  forests  of  fir.  We  reached  Namur  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  after  a  good  supper  sat  on  the 
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roof  of  the  hotel  smoking  contentedly,  watching  nothing 
happening  in  the  streets. 

On  the  morrow  preparations  were  made  to  start  our 
tramp.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Semigerm  and  seconded 
by  Dante  that  suitable  and  economical  meals  might  be 
made  from  various  sorts  of  dried  fruit  which  would  be 
easy  to  carry  with  us.  The  Owl  had  his  doubts  but  said 
nothing.  Half  a  pound  of  dried  apricots,  a  pound  of 
preserved  apple-cake  and  a  pound  of  raisins  thereupon 
were  purchased.  The  Semigerm  began  a  learned  disquisi- 
.tion  on  the  amount  of  nourishment  which  is  packed  to  the 
square  inch  in  raisins,  but  he  was  politely  asked  to  make 
his  remarks  as  brief  as  possible. 

We  followed  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  came  to  a 
halt  for  our  midday  meal  by  some  big  stones  at  a  bend  of 
the  river.  What  the  Owl  termed  "  rabbit  food "  was 
produced,  and  the  three  of  us  made  valiant  attempts  to  get 
it  down.  The  raisins  were  dry,  the  apricots  were  hard, 
and  the  apple-cake  was  unspeakable.  A  silence  fell  on  the 
party.  A  little  later  the  Owl's  cup  of  happiness  over- 
flowed. Within  ten  minutes  of  this  miserable  meal  the 
three  of  us  were  sitting  down  to  a  civilised  luncheon  at  an 
hotel  near  by.  Never  since  have  Dante  and  the  Semigerm 
spoken  of  raisins  or  dried  fruit.  During  the  day  we 
passed  a  number  of  wayside  shrines,  and  upon  enquiry- 
were  informed  that  these  were  put  up  wherever  a  murder 
had  been  committed.  Life  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
is  simple  in  its  manifestations.  The  usual  sights  are  stray 
fishermen,  horses  with  tinkling  bells,  pulling  long  red 
and  green  barges,  and  blue  bloused  peasants  chopping 
trees  or  gathering  blackberries. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  came  to  Yvoir  where  we  had  a 
dinner  so  good  that  it  detained  us  until  the  sun  had  gone 
down.  We  wished  to  get  to  Dinant  that  evening  and,  as 
it  was  a  clear  starlit  night,  we  felt  quite  confident  of 
doing  so.  Soon  after  starting,  however,  we  had  to  strike 
matches  and  study  the  map  by  their  light.  In  the  dark 
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we  couldn't  tell  whether  we  were  on  the  right  road.  For 
an  hour  or  so  we  blundered  on.  Passing  through  a  forest 
we  came  out  into  open  ground  and  presently  saw  a  shaft 
of  yellow  light  striking  through  an  open  cottage  doorway 
into  the  blue  dark.  A  peasant  came  out  and,  on  hearing 
of  our  difficulty,  politely  offered  to  shew  us  the  road 
leading  to  Dinant.  After  coming  a  considerable  distance 
he  left  us  with  directions  which  we  thought  we  understood. 
Following  out  his  instructions  we  tramped  hopefully  along 
and  in  half  an  hour  found  the  road  narrowing.  It  became 
rougher  and  then  dwindled  into  a  pathway  which  lost 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  field.  Striking  across  in  the 
direction  of  a  twinkling  light  we  tumbled  into  a  ditch  of 
thistles,  discovered  the  railway  line  at  the  other  side,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  got  mixed  up  with  the  signal 
wires  which  ran  close  to  the  ground.  Our  contact  with 
these  set  some  bells  ringing.  The  sound  inspired  us.  We 
skipped  across  the  lines,  negotiated  a  barbed  wire  fence, 
fell  into  a  small  brook  and  out  of  it  on  to  a  broad  highway 
which  was  gleaming  whitely  in  the  starlight.  We  sur- 
mised that  this  was  the  road  we  were  in  search  of  and 
another  hour's  walking  proved  us  correct.  All  Dinant 
had  gone  to  bed  when  we  got  there  and  it  took  a  good  deal 
of  knocking  to  waken  up  the  proprietor  of  the  first  hotel 
we  came  to. 

On  Saturday  morning,  while  only  half-awake,  the  Owl 
suddenly  discovered  that  waves  were  breaking  over  the 
bed  in  which  he  was  lying.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  an  inland  sea  stretching  away  into  the 
distance.  The  Semigerm  was  perched  on  the  farthest 
knob  of  the  bedrail  trying  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  spray 
and  yelling  frantically  at  somebody.  When  properly 
awake  the  Owl  was  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  not  so  bad 
as  he  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  Dante  trying  to 
wash  himself  in  a  hand  basin  placed  on  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  His  usual  method,  only  on  this 
occasion  he  had  surpassed  himself.  The  floor  was  a  great 
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shining  pool,  and  the  motion  of  his  hands  endeavouring  to 
get  some  of  the  water  to  his  face  sent  it  flying  over 
everything,  so  that  soon  there  was  precious  little  left  in 
the  basin.  We  requested  him  to  mop  some  of  the  lake  up 
and  let  us  get  out  of  bed.  He  said  it  was  all  right;  he 
had  only  been  having  a  wash.  What  were  we  worrying 
about  ?  Cuttingly  we  replied  that  it  was  obvious  he  had 
been  washing  the  floor,  the  beds,  the  pictures,  even  the 
wardrobe,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  decorating  the  walls 
and  part  of  the  ceiling  with  an  eccentric  and  irregular 
pattern,  but  we  could  not  possibly  believe  that  he  had 
been  washing  his  own  person.  Sarcasm,  unfortunately,  is 
lost  on  him  so  we  blotted  a  portion  of  the  linoleum  dry 
with  some  of  his  spare  socks. 

From  Dinant  we  started  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was 
somewhat  grey  and  threatening  at  first  and  by  the  time 
half-a-dozen  miles  had  been  covered  the  rain  came  in 
showers,  with  a  blustering  wind  blowing  down  through 
the  gaps  in  the  hills  and  cutting  up  the  surface  of  the 
river. 

We  had  our  dinner  under  what  little  shelter  could  be 
got  from  a  small  clump  of  pines,  and  as  the  miles  retreated 
behind  us  the  landscape  became  much  wilder  in  character. 
Our  waterproof  cloaks  were  not  the  success  we  anticipated. 
They  ruckled  up  above  the  knees  with  the  action  of  walk- 
ing and  the  rain  dribbled  off  into  our  clothing.  Presently 
the  heavy  showers  became  continuous  and  the  cloaks  began 
to  let  the  water  through  in  various  places.  We  were 
soaked  to  the  skin  and  our  feet  squelched  in  our  boots  as 
we  walked.  No  shelter  of  any  sort  could  we  find.  On  we 
went  plodding  stolidly  and  soddenly,  the  water  pouring 
in  tiny  cascades  all  over  us.  Newly  made  streams  gushed 
across  the  road  and  the  vegetation  bent  under  the  heavy 
pelting  of  the  rain.  There  was  no  sign  of  abatement  and 
after  a  while  we  became  almost  scornful  of  it. 

The  Hotel  de  la  Meuse  at  Waulzort  eventually  received 
what  must  have  appeared  to  be  three  pedestrian  dishcloths. 
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After  hiring  a  room  and  taking  off  our  things  we  wondered 
what  we  were  to  do  with  ourselves  until  they  were  dry. 
We  had  not  a  change  of  outer  garments  so  we  sat  about 
the  bedroom  smoking  pipe  after  pipe  to  pass  the  time.  An 
hour  went  by,  then  we  sent  for  the  clothes.  They  were  still 
sodden  so  they  had  to  go  back.  Another  hour  passed  and 
again  we  had  to  send  them  back.  This  time  the  maid 
informed  us  that  dinner  would  be  served  at  seven  o'clock. 
Our  watches  pointed  to  a  few  minutes  to  that  hour.  What 
were  we  to  do  ?  Go  dinnerless  ?  No  !  we  were  famishing. 
Put  on  our  wet  things  ?  Decidedly  not !  It  was  a  facer. 
Then  the  Owl's  wisdom  shone  forth.  He  suggested  that 
each  should  put  on  a  clean  collar  and  tie  and  go  down 
in  our  pyjama  suits.  "Walk  in  as  if  we  owned  the  earth," 
he  said,  "  and  the  people  will  think  we  are  wearing  the 
latest  fashion  in  summer  clothing."  As  it  seemed  prob- 
able there  would  be  very  few  visitors  staying  in  the  Hotel 
the  plan  was  adopted. 

Now,  if  a  man  of  the  present  day  falls  into  an  acute 
dolour  when  he  gazes  at  the  sombre  clothing  to  which 
Fashion  condemns  him  and  his  neighbours,  and  yearns  to 
be  arrayed  in  brightly  coloured  robes  as  were  the  men  of 
other  centuries,  he  has  open  to  him  this  device  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  soul.  Custom  and  public  opinion  forbid 
the  wearing  of  gay  costume  in  the  streets  but  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  bedchamber  he  may  don  a  sleeping  suit  of 
wondrous  hue  and  let  his  fancy  run  riot  in  the  opulent 
colours  and  hilarious  patterns  of  pyjamas! 

Who  can  say  how  many  men  aA7ail  themseh^es  of  this 
way  of  escape.  The  number  is  greater  probably  than  most 
people  would  think.  The  dejected-looking  city  clerk, 
drab  in  the  day,  may  in  the  night  time  become  an 
apparition  of  delight;  the  chubby  alderman,  tightly 
buttoned  in  black  while  at  business,  might  in  the  privacy 
of  his  sleeping  chamber  strut  about  like  a  brilliant  if 
somewhat  plump  bird  of  Paradise. 

Concerning  ourselves  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Owl's 
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sleeping  suit  was  certainly  startling  with  its  broad  blue 
and  white  lines,  and  Dante's  pyjamas  had  stripes  of  bright 
pink  and  green  which  seemed  in  furious  contest  which 
should  shout  the  louder,  while  the  pattern  on  the  Semi- 
germ's  garments  sometimes  gave  him  insomnia. 

The  three  of  us  were  wearing  some  knitted  woollen 
bedroom  slippers  that  one  of  the  maids  had  considerately 
pushed  in  at  the  bedroom  door,  and  had  we  been  able  to 
effect  a  substitute  for  the  fancy  silk  bows  which  tied  them 
to  the  feet  we  would  have  done  so  to  temper  their 
conspicuous  femininity.  But  the  dinner  gong  had  sounded 
and  we  didn't  want  to  walk  in  last  if  we  could  help  it. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fare.  We  inarched  boldly 
in  and  were  appalled  to  find  ourselves  landed  in  the 
middle  of  a  dining  room  containing  thirty  or  forty  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  some  of  them  in  evening  dress.  Making 
a  rush  for  the  nearest  seats  we  hastily  sat  down  and 
studied  the  menu  cards  with  concentrated  interest.  When 
seated  we  felt  there  was  not  so  much  of  us  shewing  and  in 
a  while  plucked  up  enough  courage  to  look  round  at  the 
other  visitors.  What  they  thought  we  never  knew  but  we 
guessed  from  the  half  suppressed  smiles  and  subdued 
titterings  that,  as  the  Semigerm  phrased  it,  "  We  had 
fairly  fluttered  the  dovecote."  It  was  not  until  we  caught 
sight  of  ourselves  in  a  big  looking-glass  that  we  realised 
how  we  must  have  staggered  the  other  guests.  Had  we 
only  blacked  our  faces  the  illusion  of  a  small  band  of 
Christy  Minstrels  would  have  been  complete. 

The  rain  came  down  all  evening  with  interminable  and 
melancholy  persistance  so  we  stopped  at  Waulzort  for  the 
night. 

On  Sunday  our  clothes  still  felt  damp  but  we  thought 
we  could  walk  off  what  chill  remained  in  them.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sunlit  morning  and  the  roads  were  drying  up. 
The  river,  deep  and  lucid  green  in  colour,  is  very  broad 
just  here  and  takes  many  pleasant  turns  and  twists,  whilst 
the  verdurous  hills  come  right  down  in  gentle  slopes  to  its 
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margins.  It  took  longer  than  we  anticipated  to  walk  off 
the  damp  feeling  of  the  half  dried  clothes  and  clammy 
boots,  but  by  the  time  Hermenton  was  reached  we  were 
glowing  with  warmth  and  ready  for  our  midday  lunch. 
It  was  a  tiny  wayside  inn  where  we  had  a  frugal  meal  of 
fruit — fresh,  not  dried — bread  and  cherry  wine.  There 
were  no  plates  and  we  ate  off  a  scrupulously  clean  wooden 
table  while  the  woman  of  the  house  bombarded  us  with 
questions.  We  left  her  still  talking  and  as  we  got  nearer 
towards  the  French  frontier  we  passed  so  many  wayside 
shrines  that  we  were  forced  to  conclude  that  nearly  half 
the  population  of  Belgium  must  have  been  murdered  at 
one  time  or  another.  We  crossed  the  frontier  into  France 
without  being  seen  and  felt  rather  disappointed  that  it 
had  not  been  an  experience  with  consequences. 

The  road  began  to  climb  higher  and  the  line  of  hills  in 
the  distance,  which  up  to  now  had  been  a  rich  blue, 
suddenly  turned  black.  The  flood  of  sunlight  ebbed  away 
and  left  the  country  gloomy  and  wild  looking.  A  high 
wind  got  up,  swinging  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 
whirling  leaves  and  twigs  in  our  faces.  Soon  a  heavy 
shower  sent  us  into  the  nearest  Auberge  for  shelter.  We 
ordered  three  penny  glasses  of  local  wine  and  watched 
some  peasants  who  were  dancing  to  an  accordion  in  the 
bar-room.  When  they  were  tired  of  whirling  round  they 
sang  songs  for  us.  Then  we  sang  songs  for  them  and  the 
whole  place  exuded  friendliness.  More  pennyworths  of 
local  wine  were  ordered  but  the  innkeeper,  however,  would 
not  let  us  pay  for  ours — we  seemed  to  have  captured  his 
fancy.  Feeling  very  happy  we  stayed  longer  than  we 
ought  to  have  done.  The  time  had  passed  quicker  than 
we  thought,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  we  parted  from  our 
country  acquaintances  and  struck  off  down  a  tree-bordered 
road. 

Givet,  which  we  reached  at  twilight,  is  a  small  but 
important  frontier  town  with  a  large  fortress  crowning  a 
great  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  It  was  posi- 
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tively  overflowing  with  little  French  soldiers  in  baggy  red 
trousers  and  blue  tunics,  and  as  we  did  not  intend  to  stay 
there  it  was  suggested  that  on  going  through  the  town  we 
might  give  the  Frenchmen  a  lesson  in  smart  military 
marching.  We  pulled  ourselves  together  when  passing 
the  barracks,  puffed  out  our  chests,  got  into  step,  and  went 
swinging  through  the  streets  in  what  we  imagined  was  the 
acme  of  military  style.  The  Semigerm,  who  is  almost  as 
big  a  liar  as  the  Owl,  declared  that  he  could  see  glances  of 
envy  on  every  face  and  that  while  half-a-dozen  sergeants 
burst  into  tears,  two  officers  committed  suicide  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  behind  us ! 

Almost  immediately  outside  the  forbidding  stone  gate- 
way at  the  end  of  the  town,  the  road  makes  away  from  the 
river  and  up  into  the  hills.  We  kept  climbing  higher, 
catching  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  water  which  soon 
became  just  a  shining  streak  in  the  valleys  below.  The 
rain  came  on  again  in  showers.  In  an  interval  the  fires 
of  sunset  burst  through  the  dull  clouds  in  a  sullen  yellow 
glow.  Against  the  glare  a  row  of  gaunt  pine  trees  to  the 
right  of  us  stood  out  black  like  the  bars  of  a  firegrate,  and 
the  rainpools  in  the  desolate  road  which  rolls  along  the 
hilltops  for  miles  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  filled  with 
liquid  gold. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  began  to  descend,  and  welcome 
signs  of  human  habitation  came  into  sight.  Then  we 
arrived  at  the  little  town  of  which  we  shall  now  and  for 
ever  speak  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm — Vireux-Mohaln 
of  blessed  memory.  We  dignify  it  thus  not  on  account  of 
its  aspect,  which  was  by  no  means  imposing,  not  because 
of  its  historical  interest,  which  is  negligible,  not  on 
account  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  uncivil,  but 
because  and  in  joyous  recollection  of  a  noble  and  magni- 
ficent dinner. 

Our  introduction  to  the  town  was  not  a  promising 
prelude  to  the  famous  feast  we  had  there.  It  is  an  out  of 
the  way  place  where  the  inhabitants  speak  a  fearsome 
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dialect.  At  first  we  could  get  neither  food  nor  drink.  At 
every  place  we  tried  they  seemed  suspicious.  Whether  it 
was  our  unusual  clothing,  our  knapsacks  or  our  cloaks  that 
disturbed  them  we  cannot  say,  but  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  They  shook  their  heads  and  shut 
their  doors.  We  tried  all  the  inns  we  could  find  but  with 
the  same  ignominious  result,  and  we  felt  very  hungry  and 
tired,  having  had  little  to  eat  since  breakfast.  Finally 
we  went  across  the  river  to  try  our  luck  on  the  other  side. 
Here,  just  as  we  were  giving  up  hope,  we  found  on  the 
verge  of  the  town  a  small  hostel  which  we  call  the  Inn  of 
the  Silver  Moon.  Its  real  name  shall  be  betrayed  to  no 
one  for  it  is  altogether  too  choice  and  charming  a  place 
to  be  made  known  to  and  desecrated  by  the  many.  The 
host,  a  jovial  Frenchman  of  Falstaffian  proportions, 
greeted  us  heartily.  "  Did  we  want  to  stop  the  night  ? 
Certainly  we  should,  in  the  most  comfortable  bedrooms  he 
had  got!"  Did  we  want  dinner?  We  should  have  the 
finest  in  Vireux-Mohaln  if  we  would  give  him  but  a  little 
time  to  add  something  special  to  what  he  was  already 
preparing!  Meanwhile  we  must  take  off  our  wet  boots 
and  his  wife  would  lend  us  warm  slippers.  This  was 
something  like  a  welcome.  We  sat  in  the  big  jolly  old 
fashioned  kitchen  highly  pleased  with  ourselves  and 
watching  the  preparations  for  the  meal. 

It  is  the  recollection  of  that  dinner  that  decided  us  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  place  of  its  creation. 

Were  my  pen  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  that  feast 
and  were  I  base  enough  to  publish  the  name  of  the  Inn 
the  tidings  assuredly  would  spread.  It  would  become 
world-famous,  and  gluttons,  gourmets  and  epicures  soon 
would  be  scuttling  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  never 
ending  streams  to  Vireux-Mohaln. 

The  setting  of  the  scene  was  as  admirable  as  the  dinner. 
A  quaint  old  room  with  a  solid  oak  flooring,  panelled  walls 
and  an  oval  table  illuminated  with  candles  in  gleaming 
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brass  candlesticks.  What  could  have  suited  better  the 
dishes  that  followed? 

The  big  bowls  of  clear  broth  with  small  squares  of  toast 
swimming  therein,  the  grilled  trout  fresh  from  the  river, 
the  crisp  light  golden  omelettes,  those  ruddy  slices  of  beef 
and  those  delicate  creamy  potatoes  boiled  with  parsley. 
Wonderful  roast  snipe  and  cuts  of  lean  ham  with  cold 
green  salad,  that  positively  heavenly  woodcock  pie.  Then 
the  puddings  and  sweet  trifle  with  heaped  up  creamy 
foam,  the  juicy  pears  and  peaches  and  the  purple  grapes, 
and  to  crown  all,  the  large  bottles  of  local  wine  which  were 
to  blend  all  these  good  things  and  mingle  them  harmon- 
iously together. 

To  his  everlasting  credit  the  Semigerm  cast  away  the 
mantle  of  vegetarianism  and  delivered  his  reputation  into 
the  hands  of  the  others.  His  behaviour  for  a  quondam 
fruit  and  herb  nibbler  was  pronounced  unspeakable,  but 
one  of  the  finest  sights  of  the  meal  was  the  thrilling 
anticipatory  gleam  in  Dante's  eyes  as  he  ruthlessly  des- 
troyed with  his  knife  the  delicate  crater-walls  of  pastry 
which  had  been  builded  with  such  high  art  over  a  dish  of 
cooked  apricots. 

Some  captious  reader  may  think  it  vulgar  to  rave  thus 
about  food.  Let  him  tramp  the  distance  we  had  covered, 
feel  as  hungry,  and  meet  with  such  a  dinner  as  was  ours 
on  that  immortal  night,  and  instead  of  degrading  him  it 
will  make  him  a  poet. 

As  I  have  said,  I  cannot  do  justice  to  that  banquet.  The 
food  was  so  tender,  so  satisfying,  so  delicately  cooked  and 
so  charmingly  presented  to  the  eye  that  were  I  to  read  a 
detailed  description  even  to  a  club  whose  members  are 
noted  for  their  asceticism  and  interest  in  things  of  the 
spirit  I  should  at  the  finish  of  the  narration  raise  my  head 
and  see  around  me  a  number  of  human  beings  staring 
with  fascinated  eyes,  and  mouths  dribbling  with  desire. 

It  is  the  reward  of  those  who  tread  unbeaten  tracks  to 
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stumble  accidentally  upon  places  such  as  the  Inn  of  the 
Silver  Moon.  For  us  it  will  be  one  of  the  memories  that 
fade  not.  We  have  sworn  ourselves  to  secrecy  regarding 
its  exact  whereabouts  and  those  who  would  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  miraculous  hostel  must  discover  it 
for  themselves.  It  took  us  some  time  to  get  over  our 
astonishment  at  the  wonderful  culinary  resources  dis- 
played at  the  old  fashioned  little  inn.  But  a  bigger 
surprise  was  in  store  when  the  bill  was  put  before  us  the 
next  morning.  It  was  as  follows :  Dinner  2  francs  each, 
bed  1  franc  and  breakfast  1  franc !  Three  and  sixpence 
each.  Heavens !  and  no  mention  made  of  the  wine.  We 
pointed  out  the  omission  to  our  host  but  he  only  smiled 
and  waved  his  hand  dismissing  the  matter. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  coming  down  heavily  in  the 
night,  had  by  now  degenerated  into  a  steady  drizzle  and 
there  seemed  no  promise  of  a  break.  We  decided  to  get 
back  to  Givet,  take  train  to  Namur,  and  from  there 
strike  oif  down  the  river  in  the  opposite  direction  to  see  if 
we  could  get  away  from  the  wet  weather.  The  train  ran 
out  of  the  rain  zone  as  we  had  hoped,  so  at  Namur  we  took 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  started  off  towards  Huy. 
The  rocky  scenery  with  its  great  clumps  of  poplars  flutter- 
ing their  leaves  in  the  sunshine  was  very  pleasing  after 
the  wet  and  somewhat  arid  landscape  we  had  recently  been 
traversing  and  we  felt  in  good  spirits. 

Towards  evening  we  passed  through  the  village  of 
Sclayn  where  a  fete  was  in  progress.  In  an  open  square 
unbarked  poles  were  set  up  at  short  distances  connected 
with  festoons  of  leaves  and  hung  with  lanterns.  A  rude 
wooden  stage  held  musicians  playing  lustily  for  the 
peasants  who  were  dancing  themselves  red  in  the  face. 

Every  house  was  lit  up  and  decorated  and  the  noise  of 
accordions  sounded  from  all  quarters.  Staying  the  night 
at  Andenne  we  reached  Huy  the  following  evening  and 
put  up  at  an  inn  called  The  Black  Sheep. 

We  stayed  at  Huy  for  a  day,  making  sketches  of  the 
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more  ancient  parts  of  the  town  and  strolling  about  its 
outskirts.  In  the  evening  we  began  to  reckon  up  our 
money  to  see  whether  we  should  be  able  to  finish  out  the 
holiday  and  keep  within  the  limit  of  expenses  predicated 
at  the  beginning.  As  events  turned  out  the  fortnight's 
holiday  inclusive  of  everything  cost  us  slightly  less  than 
£5  each. 

We  felt  that  we  should  like  to  spend  a  few  more  days  at 
Bruges  before  boarding  the  boat  for  home,  so  we  decided 
to  start  to  return  there  the  following  day,  tramping  half 
way  along  the  other  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  taking  the 
train  for  the  remainder.  We  lost  our  way  in  most  enjoy- 
able scenery,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  succeeded  in 
getting  a  train  from  Bas-oha  to  Namur,  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Bruges. 

Bruges  was  our  first  impression  of  Belgium  and  our  last. 
This  time  we  lodged  in  the  street  of  the  Golden  Hand  at 
a  large  old-fashioned  house  full  of  antique  furniture  and 
presided  over  by  a  delightful  and  interesting  lady  who 
seemed  to  worship  the  old  town. 

It  is  the  image  of  this  ancient  crumbling  city  that 
rises  up  most  persistently.  Its  silent  canals  and  fantastic 
houses,  its  cobbled  streets  and  its  black  robed  priests  and 
nuns,  whose  sable  habiliments  supply  just  the  right  con- 
trast to  the  rich  colour  of  the  buildings,  all  make  clear 
pictures  in  the  mind.  But  above  all  the  most  impressive 
feature  of  Bruges  is  its  bells. 

The  bell-towers  are  high  up  and  their  sounds  are  diluted 
before  reaching  the  ear.  They  toll  continually  day  and 
night.  The  Belfry  carillon  clashes  out  the  quarters  of  the 
hour.  Close  to,  there  is  a  melancholy  chime  which  is 
almost  continuous.  Breaking  into  these  comes  an  inter- 
mittent clang  which,  though  not  strictly  musical,  yet  has 
a  peculiar  virtue  by  reason  of  its  strangeness.  After  each 
hour  has  struck  cascades  of  tunes  from  several  steeples 
follow  each  other  or  wrangle  musically  together.  At  the 
times  of  service  all  the  churches  break  out  at  once  with 
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their  warning  notes,  and  at  long  but  regular  intervals 
through  the  day  there  vibrates  over  the  city  an  irresistible 
boom  from  an  old  tower.  The  sound  is  long  drawn  out 
and  of  an  extraordinary  deep  tone.  It  gives  one  the  sense 
of  something  inevitable,  and  in  a  strange  way  suggests 
bygone  experience  of  a  curiously  remote  and  personal 
happening  of  mysterious  and  solemn  nature.  Interweaving 
all  these  sounds,  which  are  by  no  means  loud,  there  is  a 
mellow  jangle  which  at  times  seems  to  come  from  afar 
and  at  other  times  from  close  to.  A  running  rippling 
mixture  of  tunes  almost  indistinguishable  which  melts  and 
flows  into  the  general  stream  of  sound. 

One  abstracts  from  this  melody  a  feeling  which  is 
perhaps  that  of  sadness,  yet  one  would  not  wish  it  away. 
Bruges  would  not  be  itself  without  its  bells.  They  speak 
eloquently  of  its  gorgeous  and  turbulent  past.  Its  bygone 
wars  and  wickednesses,  its  arts  and  crafts  and  its  com- 
merce, its  sorcerers  and  its  saints,  its  martyrs  and  devoted 
worshippers  find  a  living  proclamatory  voice  in  the  tongues 
and  clappers  which  are  so  busy  in  the  upper  air  of  the 
towers  and  spires  of  Bruges. 

Once  upon  a  time  stately  galleons  were  warped  up  a 
narrow  inlet  from  the  sea  until  they  lay  just  without 
the  city  gates.  It  was  when  this  canal  became  silted 
up  with  sand  in  1489  that  the  mould  of  commercial 
decay  began  to  settle  slowly  but  increasingly  upon  the 
town.  Trade  received  a  heavy  blow  and  languished,  and 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants  that 
Bruges  has  become  such  a  beautiful  city  of  the  past.  It 
is  impossible  to  regret  its  lapse  from  commercial  pros- 
perity. Had  the  town  continued  to  flourish  it  would  no 
longer  possess  its  quiet  ghost-haunted  quays  and  plaintive 
bells,  there  would  not  now  be  the  reflected  images  of 
fifteenth  century  architecture  trembling  in  its  many  green 
mirrors. 

Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  restore  the  city 
to  its  former  commercial  supremacy  by  constructing  a  new 
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harbour  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  fates 
themselves  are  fighting  to  preserve  Bruges  in  its  present 
delightful  decadence,  "  silently  expressing  old  mortality." 
History  has  repeated  itself,  and  the  news  that  the  water- 
way connecting  Bruges  with  the  coast  is  silting  up  will 
cause  no  pang  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  consider  modern 
improvements  in  such  a  city  to  be  almost  iniquitous. 

In  many  aspects  pathetic  in  its  sad  tranquillity,  Bruges 
touches  the  spirit,  seeming  at  times  to  be  the  very 
incarnation  of  romance.  Glass-cased  and  built  into  the 
ancient  walls  those  numerous  effigies  of  the  Virgin  bear 
in  their  hands  tiny  scrolls  inscribed,  "  I  am  the  Imma- 
culate." The  lover  of  the  town  feels  that  Bruges,  though 
like  every  other  city,  suffering  the  existence  of  occasional 
foul  spots,  might  with  justice  claim  the  Virgin's  motto  for 
its  enchantingly  decayed  architectural  beauties,  and  not 
solely  to  Italian  Eavenna  would  he  let  the  poet  apply  the 
famous  line,  "  A  rose-red  city  half  as  old  as  time." 


MILTON'S  "AKEOPAGITICA." 
By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

\\T  E  do  not  know  where  it  was  that  John  Milton  met 
George  Thomasson  the  bookseller  who  during  the 
long  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament 
diligently  collected  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  issued  on 
both  sides  of  that  memorable  controversy,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion the  poet  gave  him  a  small  quarto  pamphlet  of  forty-two 
pages.  The  busy  bookseller  always  adding  to  the  collec- 
tion, which  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum,  wrote  on  it  the  words  "Ex  dono  authoris"  and 
the  date  November  24,  1644,  and  thus  we  know  the  precise 
date  of  the  appearance  of  the  "Areopagitica."  The  poet 
himself  tells  us  that  he  wrote  this  tract  "in  order  to  deliver 
the  press  from  the  restraints  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered; that  the  power  of  determining  what  was  true  and 
what  was  false,  what  ought  to  be  published  and  what 
suppressed,  might  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  a  few  illiterate 
and  illiteral  individuals,  who  refused  their  sanction  to 
any  works  which  contain  views  on  sentiments  at  all  above 
the  level  of  the  vulgar  superstition." 

Laud's  policy  of  enforcing  an  external  uniformity  by 
pains  and  penalties  had  broken  down,  and  one  of  its 
notorious  disdainers  was  Milton,  whose  early  pamphlets 
were  unlicensed.  The  number  of  books  submitted  to  the 
licensers  in  1641  was  240;  in  1642  only  76.  Next  year 
came  a  change.  There  were  35  licensed  books  in  the  first 
half  of  1643,  and  333  in  the  second  half.1 

1.  Masson's  "Milton,"  iii,  269. 
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The  reason  for  the  increase  is  to  be  found  in  "  An  Order 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  for 
the  regulating  of  printing,  and  for  suppressing  the  great 
late  abuses  and  frequent  disorders  in  printing  many  false, 
scandalous,  seditious,  libellous,  and  unlicensed  pamphlets 
to  the  great  defamation  of  religion  and  government.  Also 
authorising  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  to  make  diligent  search,  seize  and  carry  away 
all  such  books  as  they  shall  find  printed,  or  reprinted,  by 
any  man  having  no  lawful  interest  in  them,  being  entered 
into  the  Hall  Book  to  any  other  man  as  his  proper  copies." 

This  decree  was  ordered  on  June  14th,  1643,  to  be 
printed  and  published,  and  was  followed  up  by  the 
appointment  of  licensers.  Twelve  divines  were  nominated, 
any  one  of  whom  might  give  his  "Imprimatur"  to  a  book 
dealing  with  religion.  To  a  judge  and  three  men  of 
known  scholarship  were  entrusted  polite  literature  and 
history;  three  lawyers  for  legal  publications;  the  three 
Kings-at-Arms  for  heraldry;  mathematics,  almanacs,  and 
prognostications  were  entrusted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Gresham  Lecturer,  or  John  Booker,  an  astrologer  and  an 
almanac  maker  himself,  whilst  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  was  entrusted  the  task  of  dealing 
with  small  pamphlets  and  other  things  regarded  as  of  no 
importance. 

A  petition  from  the  Stationers'  Company  complaining 
of  unlicensed  printing  and  naming  Milton's  Divorce  tract 
was  referred  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  "Committee 
of  Printing,"  to  which  four  additional  members  were 
tacked  on.  The  secondary  title  of  the  "Areopagitica"  is 
"A  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing,  to  the  Parliament  of  England."  Is 
it  possible  that  it  may  be  an  expansion  of  some  address 
to  that  Committee?  The  Assembly  of  Divines  had  done 
their  best  to  secure  the  punishment  of  Milton,  but  the 
stars  in  their  courses  had  fought  against  these  persecuting 
spirits.  He  was  not  only  unharmed  by  their  bitterness, 
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but  had  now  come  before  the  public  in  a  tract  of  forty 
pages  that  for  brilliance,  cogency,  and  eloquence  was 
without  parallel  in  the  English  language — and  has  re- 
mained so  to  this  day.  Milton's  "Areopagitica"  is  prose, 
but  it  is  the  prose  of  a  poet,  gorgeous  in  imagery,  and  full 
of  noble  music.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  knows  the 
lessons  of  history.  And  above  all,  it  is  full  of  generous 
confidence  in  the  eternal  victory  of  Truth  over  Falsehood 
and  of  Right  over  Wrong. 

Professor  Henry  Morley  has  rightly  called  attention  to 
the  skill  with  which  Milton's  speech  is  constructed.  The 
exordium  is  one  that  would  ensure  the  attention  of  all 
and  the  favourable  attention  of  many.  Then  follows  the 
statement  of  the  case  against  the  order  for  the  regulation 
of  printing,  a  custom  which  he  treats  as  having  died  with 
the  prelates.  The  censorship  of  books,  he  declares,  had 
for  its  inventors  those  whom  Parliament  would  be  loth  to 
own ;  it  can  avail  nothing  to  the  suppression  of  scandalous, 
seditious,  and  libellous  books;  and  lastly,  that  it  will  be 
to  the  "discouragement  of  all  learning  and  the  stop  of 
truth."  This  is  the  thesis  which  Milton  defends  with 
opulence  of  learning  and  magnificence  of  diction.  Are 
there  any  limitations  to  this  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Milton 
says :  "I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  to  have  a  vigilant 
eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well  as  men;  and 
thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on 
them  as  malefactors,"  but  he  quickly  minimises  this  con- 
cession by  emphasing  the  danger  of  destroying  a  good 
book.  There  is  another  passage  in  which  he  expressly 
excludes  the  Romanist  and  the  Freethinker:  "I  mean  not 
tolerated  Popery  and  open  superstition,  which,  as  it 
extirpates  all  religious  and  civil  supremacies,  so  itself 
should  be  extirpate — provided,  first,  that  all  charitable 
and  compassionate  means  be  used  to  win  and  regain  the 
weak  and  the  misled."  Here  again  he  has  not  the  logical 
completeness  of  Roger  Williams,  who  makes  no  exceptions 
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in  his  claim  for  mutual  and  universal  toleration  of  differ- 
ing opinions  in  his  "Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution  for 
Cause  of  Conscience,"  issued  in  this  same  year,  1644. 
Milton  gives  a  brief  historical  survey  and  speaks  of  the 
discontent  of  the  Italians  under  the  Inquisition,  and 
mentions  his  visit  to  "the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a 
prisoner  of  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy 
otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers 
thought."  After  further  dwelling  on  the  disadvantages 
of  the  order  the  hook  ends  with  a  peroration  of  sustained 
power  that  remains  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  our 
English  literature. 

"And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  in- 
juriously by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her 
strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood  grapple ;  who  ever  knew 
Truth  to  be  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter. 
Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppressing."  In 
these  two  sentences  Milton  has  compressed  the  whole  of 
his  doctrine — a  generous  and  steadfast  belief  in  the  power 
of  Truth. 

There  was  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers  to  bring  Milton  into  trouble  with  Parliament. 
On  December  9th,  1644,  there  was  a  complaint  to  the 
House  of  Lords  of  "a  scandalous  printed  libel  against  the 
Peerage,"  and  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  were  sent  for  and  ordered  to  find  out  the  author. 
On  December  28th  the  Master  and  Wardens  declared : 
"They  have  used  their  best  endeavours  to  find  out  the 
printer  and  author  of  the  scandalous  libel,  but  they  cannot 
yet  make  any  discovery  thereof,  the  letter  being  so  common 
a  letter;  and  further  complained  of  the  frequent  printing 
of  scandalous  books  by  divers  as  Hezekiah  Woodward  and 
Jo.  Milton."  1  This,  as  Masson  points  out,  was  a  clever 
device  of  the  Stationers'  Company  to  get  out  of  their  own 
difficulty  by  turning  aside  the  attention  of  the  Lords. 

1.  Masson's  "Milton,"  iii,  293. 
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The  Peers  directed  that  two  justices  should  examine 
Woodward  and  Milton.  That  Woodward  was  placed 
under  arrest  is  certain,  but  after  examination  he  was 
released  on  his  own  bond.  That  Milton  was  either 
arrested  or  examined  there  is  no  evidence.  His  name  does 
not  occur  again  in  this  connection  in  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

What  was  the  effect  of  Milton's  plea  for  unlicensed 
printing?  Technically  it  might  be  said  to  have  failed 
for  the  order  was  not  repealed,  but  its  practical  result  was 
a  relaxation  of  strictness  that  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Presbyterians.  "I  am  afraid,"  said  bitter  Thomas 
Edwards,  "that  if  the  Devil  himself  should  make  a  book, 
and  give  it  the  title  'A  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience, 
with  certain  Reasons  against  Persecution  for  Religion/ 
and  bring  it  to  Mr.  Bachiler,  he  would  license  it,  and  not 
only  with  a  bare  imprimatur,  but  set  before  it  the  com- 
mendation of  'a  useful  treatise'  of  'a  sweet  and  excellent 
book.' "  Yet  John  Bachiler  was  one  of  the  examiners 
appointed  under  the  order !  Gilbert  Mabbot  found  the 
business  so  irksome  that  he  resigned  the  office  in  May, 
1649.  The  most  startling  fact  of  all  is  that  Milton  was 
one  of  the  licensers  of  newspapers  throughout  1651  and  a 
portion  of  1652.  But  the  censorship  is  easily  explained, 
and  indeed  was  in  reality  a  case  of  editorial  supervision. 
The  official  journal  of  the  Republic  was  the  "Mercurius 
Politicus,"  written  by  Marmaduke  Needham,  whose  MS. 
or  proofs  were  submitted  to  Milton  as  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  State.1  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  of 
the  leading  articles  may  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
from  the  pen  of  Milton.  The  Commonwealth,  whose  ser- 
vant Milton  was,  had  never  been  induced  to  adopt  his 
principle  of  a  free  press.  The  ordinance  of  1643  had  been 
followed  by  similar  action  in  1647,  1649,  1652,  and  1658. 
In  practice  it  had  perhaps  not  meant  more  than  the  sup- 
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pression  of  some  indecent  books  and  of  pamphlets  of  the 
"killing  no  murder"  l  order. 

Milton's  plea  for  unlicensed  printing  had  fallen  upon 
the  ears  of  a  deaf  generation.  He  stigmatises  the  en- 
chaining of  literature  as  a  papal  device ;  but  all  the  States 
of  Europe  had  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  sup- 
pressing all  books  that  were  distasteful  to  them.  And  the 
Protestant  theologians,  no  less  warmly  than  their  Romanist 
opponents,  had  approved  of  the  intervention  of  the  State 
for  the  punishment  of  authors,  and  the  confiscation  of 
books  containing  what  they  regarded  as  blasphemies  or 
heresies.  The  right  of  authority  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  unwelcome  views;  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
coerce  the  minority,  and  to  reduce  to  silence  the  holders 
of  obnoxious  opinions  was  so  generally  admitted,  that  he 
who  propounded  the  contrary  doctrine  was  certain  to  be 
regarded  as  an  innovator  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth. 

Dr.  Johnson  states  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  it  appeared  to  bygone  statesmen  with  conciseness 
and  lucidity :  "The  danger  of  such  unbounded  liberty, 
and  the  danger  of  bounding  it,  have  produced  a  problem 
in  the  science  of  Government  which  human  understanding 
seems  hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be  pub- 
lished but  what  civil  authority  shall  have  previously 
approved,  power  must  always  be  the  standard  of  truth;  if 
every  dreamer  of  innovations  may  propagate  his  projects, 
there  can  be  no  settlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  govern- 
ment may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace;  and, 
if  every  sceptick  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there 
can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy  against  these  evils  is  to 
punish  the  authors;  for  it  is  yet  allowed!  that  every 
society  may  punish  though  not  prevent,  the  publication  of 
opinions,  which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious;  but 
this  punishment,  though  it  may  crush  the  author,  pro- 
motes the  book ;  and  it  seems  to  be  not  more  reasonable  to 
leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained,  because  writers 
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may  be  afterwards  censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep 
with  doors  unbolted,  because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a 
thief."  Such  is  Johnson's  statement  of  the  case.  In 
practice  it  is  best  that  innovations  should  be  publicly 
advocated  and  tested  by  free  discussion;  it  is  best  that 
dicontent  should  make  itself  known  by  open  and  recog- 
nised channels  than  by  secret  and  underground  courses. 
And  certainly  the  religion  that  can  be  overthrown  by 
argument  has  no  right  to  live.  When  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton  wrote  a  book  against  the  prelates,  and  was  con-' 
dernned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  be  twice  whipped,  to 
have  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  face  branded, 
the  punishment  left  his  arguments,  such  as  they  were, 
entirely  untouched.  The  hanging  of  Thomas  Aikenhead, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1696,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
Trinitarian  controversy.  The  imprisonment  of  Galileo 
did  not  prove  that  the  earth  stands  still.  It  continues  to 
move. 

We  are  slowly  coming  to  recognise  that  blows  are  not 
convincing,  that  the  pillory  is  not  a  process  of  logic,  and 
that  even  a  sentence  of  death  may  not  satisfy  a  man  that 
he  is  in  error.  There  is  no  better  method  of  reaching  a 
correct  solution  of  problems,  social  or  scientific,  than  free 
and  candid  discussion.  No  laws  can  fetter  freedom  of 
thought  whatever  penalties  they  may  attach  to  its  ex- 
pression by  voice  or  pen.  But  how  shall  I  be  redeemed 
from  my  errors  if  I  may  not  even  state  them  ?  How  shall 
the  State  be  freed  from  disease  if  suggested  remedies  are 
forbidden  to  be  made  known?  Can  science  progress  if 
investigation  is  forbidden  and  discoveries  are  proscribed? 

The  effort  to  restrict  thought  to  a  conventional  rut  has 
had  a  long  trial  and  proved  a  deplorable  failure,  as  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  censorship  will  show. 

The  invention  of  printing  revolutionised  the  conditions 
of  literature,  and  was  followed  by  a  more  systematic 
fashion  of  guarding  the  members  of  the  Roman  Com- 
munion from  books  regarded  as  dangerous  to  faith  or 
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morals.  There  had  been  denunciations  of  particular  books 
during  the  middle  ages,  but  the  first  Roman  catalogue  of 
prohibited  books  was  issued  in  1557  by  Pius  IV.  There 
had  been  previous  lists  issued  by  the  University  of  Louvain 
and  by  other  authorities,  national  or  local.  The  theory  of 
the  Curia  was  that  its  condemnations  were  valid  through- 
out Christendom,  and  everywhere  binding  on  the  faithful. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  accepted  by  the  nations.  Spain 
acted  through  its  own  Inquisition,  and  the  prohibitions  of 
Rome  and  Seville  were  not  always  identical.  Venice, 
partly  for  commercial  reasons,  did  not  accept  the  Roman 
Index,  nor  did  France,  Germany,  or  Belgium.  The 
earliest  of  the  modern  lists  of  forbidden  books  seems  to  be 
that  issued  in  England  in  1526,  when  Henry  VIII.  was 
still  an  enthusiastic  son  of  the  Roman  Church.  Between 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Putnam  enumerates  fifty-three  distinct  lists 
issued  by  popes,  monarchs,  universities,  and  inquisitions. 
The  "Indexes"  are  well  known  to  the  students  of  literature, 
and  are  remarkable  both  for  what  they  include  and  for 
what  they  omit.  Sometimes  tricks  were  played  on  the 
licensers.  Thus,  an  admirer  of  Aretino,  who  wished  to 
reprint  his  "Filosofo,"  issued  it  in  1650  under  the  title 
of  "II  Sofista,"  and  with  the  blameless  name  of  Tansillo 
as  the  author ! 

When  Swedenborg  wanted  to  print  his  "Vera  Christiana 
Religio"  in  Paris,  the  MS.  was  submitted  to  Chevreuil,  the 
licenser,  who  consented  to  give  a  "tacit  permission"  on 
condition  that  the  title  page  should  give  London  or 
Amsterdam  as  the  place  of  publication.  Swedenborg,  more 
scrupulous  than  the  censor,  refused  to  adopt  this  trick, 
and  the  book  was  printed  at  Amsterdam. 

Joseph  Spence  was  told  that  the  author  of  the  "Circulus 
Pisanus"  was  in  favour  of  Galileo's  teaching  and  wrote 
"that  the  world  would  certainly  come  into  it  hereafter; 
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and  all  unanimously  cry  out  V.G."  The  Inquisitor,  being 
stupid,  took  him  to  mean  "Verbi  gratia,"  but  what  he 
intended  was  Yicisti  Galilaee."  (Spence's  "Anecdotes," 
p.  123.) 

One  result,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  foreseen,  is 
that  the  Eoman  Index  served  as  a  guide  to  books  which 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Curia,  and  therefore  presumably  of 
value  to  Protestant  opponents.  Dr.  Thomas  James  secured 
as  many  as  he  could  for  the  Bodleian  Library  and  pub- 
lished an  Index  of  them  in  1627.  A  condemnation  is  an 
advertisement  as  well  as  a  deterrent. 

The  policy  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Protestant  States.  The  burning  of 
Servetus  will  always  remain  a  red  blot  on  the  character  of 
Calvin.  In  1554,  when  a  reply  to  one  of  Calvin's  tracts 
appeared  at  Basel,  he  demanded  that  its  publisher  should 
be  punished.  At  the  instance  of  Beza  a  book  by  Morrelli 
do  Villiers  was  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva  burned 
by  the  common  hangman  in  1562.  Luther  was  zealous  for 
the  censorship  and  suppression  of  books  against  his 
doctrines. 

Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  in  our  own  country  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  received  practical 
acknowledgment  at  any  early  date.  In  1526  the  bishops 
were  busy  searching  out  and  burning  the  writings  of 
Luther,  Tyndal,  Huss,  and  Zwingli.  In  1526  Henry  VIII. 
issued  a  list  of  eighteen  books  to  be  prohibited,  and 
increased  the  number  in  1529  to  eighty-five.  In  1530  he 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  English,  but  revoked 
the  order  after  his  excommunication  by  the  Pope.  All 
the  Tudors  exercised  the  regal  power  for  the  suppression  of 
books.  The  Stationers'  Company  formed  in  1557  was  an 
instrument  in  their  hands,  and  had  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing.  In  1559  the  formal  censorship 
was  established  by  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  ordered  that  no 
book  should  be  issued  unless  licensed  by  the  Queen,  six 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of 
the  place  of  publication.  In  1586  the  Star  Chamber 
allowed  one  press  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge,  but 
restricted  the  licensing  power  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London.  James  I.,  who  was  no 
friend  of  liberty,  had  one  of  his  books,  a  defence  of  the 
subject's  oath  of  allegiance,  placed  on  the  Roman  Index 
in  1609. 

Laud's  Star  Chamber  decree  of  1637  forms  an  elaborate 
code  for  the  stringent  supervision  of  printing  and  for  the 
licensing  of  books.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  censor- 
ship, whilst  often  relaxed,  was  never  abolished,  and  at  the 
Restoration  was  made  more  stringent  by  reverting  to  the 
Star  Chamber  decree.  It  was  renewed  for  two  years  in 
1693.  In  that  year  Edmund  Bohun,  the  licenser,  gave  his 
imprimatur  to  a  tract  entitled  "  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  Conquerors,"  which  was  sent  him  by  an  enemy, 
Charles  Blount.  The  House  of  Commons  thereupon 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  imprisoned 
the  licenser  and  also  voted  his  dismissal  from  office. 
Blount  issued  "Reasons  humbly  offered  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing"  and  "A  Just  Vindication  of  Learn- 
ing and  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Press,"  which  chiefly  con- 
sist of  matter  from  Milton's  "Areopagitica" — with  a  very 
scanty  acknowledgment  of  the  real  author.  When  the 
time  came  for  renewal  in  1695  the  act  was  dropped.  What 
Milton's  eloquence  failed  to  do  was  accomplished  by  the 
trick  of  Charles  Blount  and  the  stupidity  of  Edmund 
Bohun.  Thenceforward  the  English  author  stood  in  the 
position  for  which  Milton  had  argued.  The  English  writer 
might  publish  his  thoughts  without  let  or  hindrance,  but 
was  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land  if  his  books  were 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  State  or  morals.  The  law  was 
not  always  wisely  administered.  The  long  series  of  pro- 
secutions during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
are  melancholy  exhibitions  of  political  and  theological 
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bigotry.  It  is  even  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  limits  within 
which  discussion  is  permissible. 

Technically  every  bookseller  who  sells  a  copy  of  Shelley's 
poem  is  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  but  pro- 
secutions are  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  that  there 
is  with  us  a  larger  measure  of  practical  freedom  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States  and  in 
the  British  self-governing  Colonies  there  are  even  fewer 
restrictions.  It  is  not  arrogance  to  claim  for  the  English- 
speaking  races  the  largest  freedom  the  world  has  known 
for  the  untrammelled  utterance  of  the  thoughts  and 
speculations  of  the  human  mind. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that  an  effective  political  or 
ecclesiastical  censorship  is  impracticable.  The  mere  mass 
of  modern  literature  makes  due  examination  impossible. 
Even  if  the  examiners  were  infallible  their  labour  would 
still  be  vain  unless  every  reader  could  be  persuaded  to 
examine  the  "Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum "  before  he 
opened  a  book. 

It  is  often  the  poets  who  see  the  farthest  and  clearest. 
Milton's  vision  was  keener  than  that  of  the  statesmen  of 
his  day,  and  than  many  of  those  of  our  own  day.  "Give 
me,"  he  says,  "the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
freely  according  to  conscience,  above  all  other  liberties." 
There  can  be  no  real  liberty  without  the  liberty  to  think 
and  to  make  known  that  which  has  been  thought.  Where 
this  right  is  exercised  all  other  liberties  will  follow. 

He  had  faith  in  the  power  of  Truth :  "Let  her  and 
Falsehood  grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse 
in  a  free  and  open  encounter." 

This  is  in  the  same  heroic  strain  in  which  the  soldier  of 
Darius  held  forth  :  — 

"As  for  truth  it  endureth  and  is  always  strong ;  it  liveth 
and  conquereth  for  evermore.  With  her  there  is  no 
acceptance  of  persons  or  rewards ;  but  she  doeth  the  things 
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that  are  just,  and  refrainetli  from  all  unjust  and  wicked 
things ;  and  all  men  do  like  well  of  her  works.  Neither  in 
her  judgment  is  any  unrighteousness,  and  she  is  the 
strength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages. 
Blessed  be  the  God  of  truth."  And  with  that,  says  the 
ancient  scribe,  he  held  his  peace.  And  all  the  people  then 
shouted,  and  said,  "  Great  is  Truth,  and  mighty  above 
all  things." 


MINERS  OF  COAL. 
By  GEORGE  ELCE. 

INTRODUCING  my  friend  the  collier  let  me  parody 
Lewis  Carroll  and  say, 

This  Collier  man  digs  hard  upon 

The  coal  he  has  to  hew. 
He  works  with  almost  nothing  on, 

A  shocking  thing  to  do. 
But  when  he's  dressed  respectably 

And  lets  his  whiskers  grow, 
How  very  like  indeed  is  he 

To  many  a  one  we  know. 

The  fundamental  character  of  his  work  mnst  render  the- 
miner  an  important  item  in  an  industrial  community,  yet 
in  spite  of  that  fact  some  people,  acting  under  expert 
advice,  retort  and  make  light  of,  the  result  of  his  exacting- 
labours.  To  put  the  thing  as  Gray  does  in  his  elegy, 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  men  and  boys 
employed  in  and  about  Coalmines,  not  to  speak  of  the 
women  and  girls  who  were  employed  up  to  1848,  were  on 
the  average  unquestionably  of  a  lower  grade  than  were- 
artisans  generally. 
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The  dirt,  the  risk,  and  the  poor  pay  all  combined  to 
keep  back  decent  sensible  folks,  who  could  possibly  manage 
to  exist  otherwise,  from  engaging  therein  themselves  or 
sending  their  sons  and  daughters  into  the  pit.  Dickens, 
D.  Christie  Murray  and  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  have  all 
had  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  miners;  and  of  course 
many  writers  of  lesser  eminence  have  exploited  that  field. 

In  the  years  1865  to  1869  it  was  the  writer's  lot  to  pass 
along  a  road  to  and  from  school,  where  some  hundreds  of 
these  dark  folks  travelled  to  and  from  the  colliery  at  which 
they  were  employed.  It  appeared  to  be  the  habit  of  these 
men  to  foster  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  their  junior 
members,  which  led  to  daily  fights.  It  was  the  usual 
thing  in  the  afternoon  to  see  one  or  more  groups  of  them 
in  a  field ;  many  a  sanguinary  conflict  I  have  so  witnessed, 
and  it  often  seemed  as  if  the  upshot  of  one  provided 
material  for  another.  The  combatants  were  shirtless, 
stripped  to  the  waist  I  mean,  and  the  battle  was  with  fists, 
clogs,  nails,  and  often  teeth. 

Pay-day  came  once  a  fortnight,  the  butty  system, 
under  which  a  few  men  took  a  contract  and  had  many 
men  and  lads  working  for  them,  was  the  usual  rule ;  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  payment  of  wages  in  public  houses, 
and  the  majority  were  paid  there,  although  in  some  cases 
that  would  be  done  at  the  house  of  a  butty,  but,  where 
this  was  so,  the  good  wife  of  the  butty  would  brew  a  good 
supply  of  beer  so  that  when  each  fellow  came  for  his 
wages  he  could  be  treated  to  a  glass.  It  was  a  much 
debated  point  as  to  when  a  young  fellow  should  really 
begin  to  be  entitled  to  a  drink,  whether  at  a  private  or  a 
public  house,  but  if  a  lad  was  a  promising,  capable  worker, 
he  became  entitled  to  a  drink  sooner,  and  to  an  extra  one 
occasionally.  Unfortunately,  this  conduced  to  render  the 
best  worker  a  deeper  drinker,  especially  when  combined 
with  an  extra  shilling  for  himself  for  good  service.  A 
somewhat  important  occasion  in  those  times  was  reckoning 
Monday,  viz.,  the  one  next  after  pay  Saturday,  which  was 
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by  many  thirsty  souls  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  co- 
operative booze;  sometimes  at  various  pubs,  but  often 
at  a  "  butty  brew,"  a  big  drink  under  the  auspices  of 
the  dame  of  one  of  the  partners,  who  brewed  liquor  for 
the  occasion.  Many  incidents  connected  with  the  liking 
for  intoxicants  ever  remain  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  A  very  good  leading  pit-man  was  put  to  dis- 
mantle an  old  furnace  shaft,  having  three  labourers  to 
assist  him;  about  nine  a.m.  the  manager  walking  along  to 
the  colliery  saw  one  of  the  labourers  going  on  with  a  stone 
beer  bottle  towards  the  pit.  Having  his  attention  aroused 
he  naturally  watched  the  man  and  saw  him  join  the  party 
in  question  and  almost  at  once  another  started  out  with  an 
empty  bottle,  also  upon  his  return  the  first-seen  bottle 
started  another  journey;  it  was  perhaps  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  nearest  public-house.  Waiting  until  the  man 
with  the  third  bottle  arrived,  and  following  him  to  our 
thirsty  friend,  the  manager  said,  "  What  are  these  bottles 
about,  Jim?"  "Oh,"  said  Jim,  "it's  only  a  drop  o' 
'lowance."  "  Why,  man,"  said  the  boss,  "  I've  seen  three 
come  and  that  makes  six  quarts,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  it 
would  take  a  small  brewery  to  keep  you  four  going." 
"  Perhaps  not  such  a  small  brewery  as  you  imagine,  sir," 
was  the  reply  that  lost  Jim  his  place. 

In  March  1870,  in  a  pit  where  the  writer  was  at  work, 
one  district  of  the  pit  was  devastated  by  a  very  violent 
explosion  of  gas,  and  nearly  all  the  men  there  were  killed. 
A  rescue  party  of  miners  from  other  parts  of  the  mine  was 
promptly  formed,  and  when  they  had  started  some  one 
suggested  that  a  bottle  of  brandy  would  have  been  useful 
to  them  in  case  of  trouble  with  afterdamp.  A  pint  of 
brandy  was  procured  and  a  valiant  volunteer  followed 
them  along  the  level  with  directions  to  apply  its  benefit  to 
any  failing,  fainting  comrade  he  might  haply  find.  It 
Appears  that  when  he  was  about  seven  hundred  yards  from 
the  pit  bottom,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  come  up  with 
the  party  of  pioneers  or  maybe  because  he  felt  lonely,  he 
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began  to  apply  the  remedy  to  himself,  and  finding  the  idea 
a  good  one  carried  it  so  far  that  the  next  rescue  party 
discovered  him  and  rescued  the  first  victim  as  also  the 
empty  brandy  bottle.  On  his  arrival  at  the  surface,  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  horror  and  the  stress,  it  was  a  bit 
comical  to  hear  the  cheers  of  hundreds  in  the  waiting 
crowd  when  the  word  went  round  that  one  gallant  rescuer 
was  saved  in  the  nick  of  time. 

One  Easter  Monday,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  my  wife 
and  self,  with  a  few  friends,  were  about  to  start  for  a 
stroll  when  word  came  from  one  of  our  pits  that  a  collier 
was  under  a  fall  of  roof.  Arriving  at  the  pit  about  the 
time  the  poor  fellow  was  brought  to  the  surface  I  found 
him  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  was  told  that  he  had  been 
quite  unconscious  for  the  half-hour  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  accident.  I  instructed  one  of  our  fellows  to  pour  some 
brandy  into  his  mouth;  the  poor  sufferer  opened  first  one 
eye  and  then  the  other,  and  said,  "By  G.  that's  good,  too." 
"Is  there  any  more  ?"  When  the  bottle  was  empty  we  put 
him  into  a  cab  to  proceed  to  hospital,  six  miles  away. 
For  fear  he  should  faint  on  the  way  we  put  a  young 
fellow  with  him  in  the  cab,  giving  him  the  bottle  and  the 
coin,  by  chance  a  half-crown,  which  was  handiest,  in- 
structing him  if  it  appeared  necessary  to  procure  a  little 
more  spirit  as  he  passed  through  a  village  about  half  way. 
Not  hearing  anything  about  the  change  out  of  the  coin 
for  a  period  of  several  days,  I  asked  the  chaperon  what  he 
had  done  with  it.  "Why,"  he  said,  "there  wern't  any 
change,  he  made  mo  stop  at  the  '  Roebuck '  and  get  half- 
a-crown's  worth,  and  he  supped  it  before  we  landed,  and 
fainted  after  all,  before  we  carried  him  into  the  infirmary." 

It  was  my  business  for  several  years  to  go,  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  with  the  horsekeeper  to  assist  him  in  feeding 
the  horses  in  a  pit  about  700  yards  deep.  The  winding 
engine  was  one  of  "  Fairbairn's "  Vertical  Condensing 
engines,  a  very  powerful  rapid  machine.  The  air  pump 
and  condenser  were  below  the  level  of  the  pit  bank,  but 
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the  winder  stood  where  he  could  look  along  horizontally 
and  see  the  cages  land  and  depart.  Perhaps  one  ought  to 
say  that  some  years  previously  two  men  went  down  that  pit 
with  the  horsekeeper,  and  during  their  stay  underground 
the  winder  got  drunk  and  then  wound  them  right  over  the 
pulleys  to  sudden  violent  death.  Well,  one  Summer 
Sunday  morning  the  writer  reached  the  pit  surface  to  go 
down.  My  chum,  the  horsekeeper,.  who  liked  a  "deep, 
deep  draught,"  on  Satiirday  night,  had  not  turned  up. 
Going  to  the  door  of  the  winding  room,  knowing  what 
winder  would  be  on  duty,  I  shouted  "  Tom !  Tom ! " 
A  voice  from  below  called  "All  right."  Turning  my 
back  to  the  engine  I  went  to  the  shaft,  and  the  cage 
coming  up,  got  in.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  I  look  at 
the  winder,  and  to  my  dismay  he  was  so  drunk  that  he 
could  hardly  stand.  In  fact  my  idea  is,  that  he  was 
only  able  to  do  so  by  clinging  to  the  valve  wheel 
and  the  tappet  lever  of  his  engine,  and  I  had  seven 
hundred  yards  of  an  exciting  ride.  A  Welsh  mining 
friend  of  mine  tells  about  a  party  of  four  descending  a 
shaft  in  a  hoppet  or  kibble,  and  when  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  bottom  they  somehow  or  other 
began  to  swing,  one  of  their  number  being  thrown  out  and 
falling  down  the  shaft.  Steadying  themselves  the  rest 
descended  in  fear  and  trembling  to  find  their  comrade 
lying  on  the  floor.  Moving  him  into  a  full  length,  com- 
fortable position,  one  noticed  that  he  was  breathing  and 
that  he  moved  his  eyelids.  Pouring  a  little  warm  tea 
between  his  teeth  a  comrade  said  :  "Hey  Bill !  "  "Hello  !" 
he  replied,  "what's  to  do?"  "Oh,  don't  you  know  Bill, 
you  fell  out  of  the  hoppet?"  "How  far  did  I  fall?" 
"Happen  fifteen  or  twenty  feet."  "And  how  the  devil  far 
should  I  fall  to  get  a  drink  of  brandy?"  said  Bill.  Ab- 
o'th'-Yate,  in  his  journal,  about  1873,  told  of  two  pitmen 
coming  into  Manchester,  for  a  spree,  on  one  of  their  off 
days.  A  remark  made  by  one  of  the  twain  was  prophetic ; 
he  said :  "Tha  knows  if  these  wages  keep  up  we'st  have  to 
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send  childer  to  skoo  or  summat  of  that  sort,"  and  late  at 
night,  when  they  are  both  overcome  by  their  potations, 
they  fall  into  a  doze  at  the  foot  of  a  street  lamp  post. 
Imagining  that  they  are  at  the  foot  of  a  pit  shaft  waiting 
for  the  cage,  one  of  them  looking  upward  to  the  light 
decides  to  climb  it  and  does  so  until  his  head  strikes  the 
crossbar,  when  he  quickly  descended  again."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  collier  whom  I  knew  very  well  went  home  one 
Saturday  night,  and  for  some  reason  not  defined  sat  down 
on  the  floor  under  one  of  those  old-fashioned  clocks  with 
weights  hanging  at  the  ends  of  a  long  chain  to  run  them. 
Waking  up  and  imagining  himself  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
a  pit  shaft,  he  decided  to  pull  the  signal,  a  thing  only 
permitted  to  properly  appointed  men;  however,  grasping 
the  clock  weight,  our  friend  took  the  risk,  considerably  to 
the  detriment  of  himself  and  the  clock,  as  it  bodily 
responded  to  his  effort. 

To  return  to  our  miner  of  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
writer  first  went  into  the  pit  amongst  perhaps  forty  to 
sixty  lads,  there  was  hardly  one  who  could  write;  it  was 
a  frequent  performance,  if  we  had  to  wait  for  empty  tubs 
or  when  waiting  to  come  up  at  the  end  of  our  shift,  for  a 
group  to  say,  "Come  on  Elce,  write  us  our  names  on  a  tub 
or  on  a  landing  plate,  etc.,"  and  not  at  all  an  unusual 
comment  arising  out  of  it  being,  "He's  some  -  -  sense 
comin'  i'  pit,  hasn't  he?"  The  rule  about  a  lad  entering 
the  mine  was,  he  must  be  ten  years  of  age  and  able  to 
write  his  name,  but  it  was  not  made  necessary  by  strict 
legal  enforcement  and  so,  perhaps  from  gentlemanly 
motives  of  politeness  the  authorities  took  the  word  of  an 
applicant  on  both  points. 

The  two  most  evident  things  about  the  average  ignorant 
miner  of  those  days  were  his  fatalism  and  his  fondness  for 
larking  or  practical  joking.  Explosions  were  pretty  fre- 
quent. In  the  term  of  five  years  preceding  and  following 
my  entering  the  mine,  even  with  the  few  miners  then 
employed,  1,400  lost  their  lives  by  those  explosions  killing 
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20  or  more  each,  though  they  were  more  often  individuals 
burned  in  small  ones,  and  the  usual  comment  would  be, 
"Has  ta  yerd  about  such  a  pit  blowing  up  yesterday."  "Aye, 
well !  What  has  to  be,  has  to  be ;  if  a  chap's  born  to  be 
brunt,  he'll  never  be  drownt."  If  a  man  was  killed  by  a 
runaway  tub  or  a  fall  of  roof,  the  idea  was  the  same,  "Oh 
well  it  was  his  fate,  and  nowt  could  alter  it  tha  knows."  Of 
course  this  tended  in  some  cases  to  very  daringly  reckless 
proceedings;  and  also  many  mining  people  were  supersti- 
tious, as  sailors  are.  A  collier  or  his  wife  would  dream  of 
an  explosion,  or  just  at  the  last  minute  he  or  one  of  his 
family  would  have  a  presentiment  of  danger  and  disaster, 
and  remain  away,  and  in  some  cases  a  man  would  miss  an 
accident  in  that  way.  Often  after  a  fatality  quite  a 
majority  of  the  folks  would  not  venture  alone  anywhere 
near  the  place  of  its  occurrence. 

In  reference  to  practical  joking,  perhaps  its  culmination 
was  reached  when  a  group  could  persuade  some  credulous 
fellow  to  be  tied  to  a  rope  and,  standing  with  his  back  to  a 
lodge  or  canal,  attempt  to  pull  a  cat  across,  in  which  case 
the  strong  man  usually  got  very  wet.  As  to  the  moral  tone 
of  the  early  colliers  there  were  many  samples  of  a  very 
poor  order,  and  the  conversation  about  women  and  matters 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  was  not  reminiscent  of 
the  flavour  of  chivalry.  Happily  the  tone  is  much  improved 
and  although  one  is  bound  to  say  that,  like  David  Harum's 
friend  the  deacon,  a  collier  does  now  and  then  use  an 
emphatic  adverb  or  adjective,  there  is  not  the  same  filthy 
obscenity  as  once  obtained.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ask  how 
it  could  be  otherwise  then,  seeing  that  the  miners  were  to  a 
great  extent  the  offscouring  of  the  slums,  quite  acquainted 
with  the  stern  realities  of  the  poverty  below  the  line  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  or  the  one  Thackeray  says  Rebecca  some- 
times went  beneath  in  Vanity  Fair.  However,  in  the 
seventies,  by  the  putting  into  operation  of  the  Education 
Act,  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  and  also  largely 
arising  from  the  sudden  spurt  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
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for  mining-  work,  better  things  began  to  appear.  Some 
people  heard  of  the  things  Ab-o'th'-Yate  and  others 
ridiculed  in  colliers,  namely  drinking  champagne,  trying 
to  ape  the  wealthy  classes  in  their  dissipations  and  plea- 
sures, and,  in  view  of  the  better  reward  to  sweeten  their 
dusty  labours,  a  superior  class  began  to  send  their  junior 
members  into  the  pits.  When  the  shibboleth  was  a  pass  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  standard  at  a  day  school,  miners 
generally,  mounted  a  step.  One  day  a  little  redhead  came 
to  one  of  our  under-managers  bearing  a  school  paper 
shewing  him  to  have  passed  only  the  third  (III.)  standard. 
"  This  third  won't  do  my  lad,"  the  official  said.  "  Should 
it  have  been  a  four?"  the  youth  enquired.  "  Yes."  "And 
by  —  —  I  wish  I'd  known,"  he  replied. 

There  was  quite  a  wide  valley  of  a  slump  in  wages 
between  1874  and  1878,  but  the  mines  inspector,  the 
compulsory  education  and  the  certificated  manager  at  each 
pit,  did  not  die  down,  and  the  miner  has  gradually,  but 
not  always  quietly,  passed  all  his  artisan  brethren  in 
obtaining  material  recognition  of  his  humble  but  particu- 
larly essential  services  to  the  community.  He  has  grown 
so  fond  of  his  work  that  the  law  has  had  to  limit  him  to* 
eight  hours  a  day  from  July  first,  1909.  Just  as  in  the- 
old  times,  many  bright  examples  of  miners  were,  as  Gold- 
smith says,  "  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm."  So 
now  there  are  too  many  lamentable  instances  which 
remind  one  of  what  Crabbe  said  on  that  same  subject,  "Ah 
no  a  Shepherd  of  a  different  stock,  And  far  unlike  him 
feeds  this  little  flock."  But  on  the  whole  the  type  has  very 
much  improved.  Indeed  a  coal  miner  to-day  is  quite- 
usual  ly  a  very  decent  fellow  in  every  relationship  of  life. 
We  are  told  that,  in  rebuilding  their  Holy  City,  the  Jews, 
worked  with  a  sword  right  handy  ready  for  an  ever 
threatening  danger ;  this  must  have  made  them  ready  men, 
or  as  Ian  MacLaren  says  of  his  "  Young  Barbarians," 
"  Men  of  their  hands."  This  is  certainly  the  lot  of  the- 
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collier,  and  nature  responds  to  the  call  by  developing  in 
those  who  survive  the  requisite  coolness,  courage,  craft 
and  daring  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  calling.  If 
Newton  had  been  a  miner  he  would,  with  his  intuition, 
have  discovered  the  force  of  gravity  long  before  apples 
wrere  ripe  enough  to  fall. 

Every  coal  miner  knows  that  he  literally  carries  his  life 
in  his  hands  and  may  easily  lose  it  by  the  way,  either  by 
his  own  or  another's  mistake.  As  a  class  they  are  ever  of 
a  mind  to  help  to  save  life  at  a  crisis  oven  at  a  risk  over 
and  above  what  is  usual  to  them.  It  is  curious  what  a 
strong  sidelight  can  be  thrown  on  these  things  by  some 
casual  happening.  In  1880  it  was  my  lot  to  take  over  the 
supervision  of  a  pit,  that  had  been  at  work  for  about 
forty  years,  from  an  old  man  who,  whilst  a  good  pitman, 
in  many  ways  was  somewhat  eccentric,  and  "  his  works 
clid  follow  him."  As  one  result  of  this,  his  method  of 
ventilation  left  a  large  area  of  old  workings  so  stranded 
that  when  there  was  a  serious  fall  in  barometric  pressure 
•enormous  volumes  of  CH4  poured  out  into  the  return 
airways  of  the  mine  and,  as  the  ventilation  was  generated 
by  means  of  an  underground  furnace,  this  made  one 
quake  at  times,  especially  as  the  pit  had  previously  earned 
,a  deplorable  reputation  as  a  death-trap,  like  the  Old  Hell 
Pit  in  "  Hard  Times."  Well,  we  erected  a  larger  furnace 
and  prepared  to  regularly  keep  these  derelict  areas  clear 
of  the  enemy,  but,  as  a  preliminary,  we  had  of  course  to 
-dislodge  the  residual  danger,  and  so  we  made  arrange- 
ments to  begin  that  operation  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  workers  when  the  persons  ordinarily 
•employed  had  left  the  mine.  A  young  fellow  who  was 
desirous  of  becoming  a  mining  engineer,  in  theory  at  any 
rate,  having  heard  of  what  was  afoot,  approached  the 
writer  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  it  done, 
a  favour  one  was  quite  pleased  to  grant.  He  turned  up  at 
the  appointed  time  and  we  went  into  the  mine  just  about 
1  p.m.  I  showed  him  on  the  plan  and  in  the  pit  where  the 
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gas  was,  where  it  would  have  to  pass,  where  the  furnace 
was,  and  how  we  proposed  to  effect  a  portion  of  the 
clearance  that  week-end  and  the  rest  upon  a  succeeding 
one.  The  Mueseler  Safety  Lamp,  a  great  advance  on  the 
Davy,  had  just  been  invented,  and  we  each  had  one  in 
case  of  any  unforeseen  development,  as  "  The  best  laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley."  The  seam  was 
very  steep  and  we  had  a  fair  climb  to  the  place  best  fitted 
to  observe,  direct  and  control  the  business.  Having 
arrived  there  and  stationed  the  men  who  had  doors  to  shut 
or  open,  etc.,  to  order,  I  gave  the  requisite  instruction  and 
took  my  pro  tern  pupil  to  where  we  could  watch  the  effect. 
For  a  bit  there  was  not  much  sign  of  the  gas  moving,  then 
a  slight  cap  appeared,  and  after  perhaps  half-an-hour 
there  was  enough  coming  to  cause  one  to  have  the  push 
behind  it  modified  for  fear  of  fouling  the  whole  return 
air  and  maybe  having  an  explosion  in  the  upcast  shaft 
above  the  furnace,  although  our  arrangements  were  such 
as  to  render  that  possibility  a  remote  one.  Our  visitor 
was  deeply  interested  when  he  had  the  cap  on  the  flame 
pointed  out  to  him  and  more  so  when  there  was  a  long  blue 
flame  above  the  lamplight.  "  So  that's  coal  gas  is  it,"  he 
said,  and  then,  when  we  retreated  out  of  it  and  he  heard 
my  order  to  steady  the  flow  of  it  a  little,  he  took  his  watch 
out  and  said,  "  You  won't  complete  this  job  this  week-end, 
will  you?"  "Oh  no,  we  shall  do  what  we  can,  and  dare,  up 
to  Sunday  night  and  then  continue  it  next  Saturday." 
"  Can  you,"  he  enquired,  "  spare  one  of  your  men  to  go 
to  the  pit  bottom  with  me.  I  have  remembered  an 
appointment  with  a  man  in  Manchester  and  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  catch  the  4-30  train."  I  sent  a  fireman  with 
him,  and,  on  shaking  hands,  he  asked  permission  to  come 
again  on  the  next  Saturday.  When  his  guide  arrived 
back  he  said,  "  I  thought  yon  man  couldn't  travel." 
"Why,  could  he?"  I  asked.  "By  -  -  I  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  him  and  every  minute  or  two  he  kept  saying, 
'  How  long  will  it  be  before  that  gas  reaches  the  upcast  do 
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you  think.' ':  We  completed  the  operation  later,  but  were 
not  favoured  by  a  visitor. 

A  gentleman  native  of  our  village,  but  for  many  years 
a  resident  in  London,  came  over  on  a  visit  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  explore  one  of  our  pits.  I  took  him  down  in  the 
early  afternoon  and,  on  our  way  along  the  main  road,  we 
€ame  across  the  under-manager  whose  first  name  was  Jack, 
and  WT!IO  turned  and  journeyed  with  us  into  a  working 
place.  We  had  just  reached  the  coal  face  when  a  young 
chap  came  rushing  pell-mell  into  it  and  addressing  Jack 
said,  panting  and  nearly  breathless,  "  Jack,  everybody  has 
to  get  out  of  the  pit  as  soon  as  ever  they  can."  Jack  said, 
"  What  are  ta  talking  so  silly  about  and  what's  to  do." 
"  I  don't  know  only  what  I've  told  you."  "  Well,"  said 
Jack,  "  just  shut  thy  mouth  and  let  somebody  with  more 
sense  do  the  telling,"  and  then  we  were  surprised  to  find 
our  visitor  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse  and,  like  "Rachel," 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  It  was  in  vain  to  reassure  him 
because,  as  he  moaned,  reminding  one  of  the 
converse  of  a  little  passage  in  Cranford,  "  He  knew 
that  we  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  more  know- 
ledge of  what  was  amiss  than  he  himself  had."  We 
sent  the  workmen  out  as  usual  without  any  alarm  or  upset, 
despatching  a  fellow  of  sense  and  fleetness  to  go  and  bring 
us  proper  information  of  what  might  be  amiss.  It  was  a 
most  casual  failure,  a  nut  stripped  on  the  slide  valve  of 
the  hauling  engine,  at  a  time  so  near  the  end  of  the  shift, 
that  they  could  not  square  it  up  and  renew  work  in  that 
period,  and  the  message,  when  it  started  for  us,  was  just  to 
that  effect,  but  we  had  almost  to  carry  our  amateur  miner 
out,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  abstinence 
and  rest;  he  was  certain  when  he  heard  the  message  that 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  race. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  clergyman  visiting  the  workings  of 
a  Durham  mine  and  making  close  enquiries  of  his  guide 
about  the  qualities  of  the  safety  lamp  he  carried.  The 
overman  advised  him  to  direct  his  enquiries  to  the  next 
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collier  they  came  to;  upon  this  being  done,  the  hewer 
replied,  "  Ye  see  that  bit  gaaz."  "  Yes."  "  Well !  there's 
only  that  atween  ye  and  Hell  when  yer  down  here." 

On  the  other  hand,  miners  like  Ben  Battle,  used  "  To 
war's  alarms  "  in  the  main,  "  Face  the  coming  peril,  like 
their  forefathers  of  old,"  in  a  manly  way  that  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  many  of  those  victories  which 
belong  "  To  arts  of  peace,  and  are  no  less  renowned  than 
war."  In  November,  1883,  at  Altham  Colliery,  an  out- 
burst of  gas  occurred  and  was  ignited  at  a  Davy  lamp, 
killing  my  predecessor  and  69  others  with  him.  It  was, 
nearly  certain  that  wo  should  sooner  or  later  have  sudden 
exudations  of  gas  as  the  work  developed,  and  on  December 
8th,  1901,  we  had,  quite  suddenly,  some  millions  of 
cubic  feet  liberated  from  the  floor,  like  an  earthquake  or  a 
thunder  clap.  We  had  a  good  lamp  and  a  decent  system 
of  ventilation  and,  though  about  ten  fellows  in  the  actual 
place  were  scared  almost  out  of  their  wits,  and  rushed 
out  minus  clothes,  nothing  worse  followed,  and  what  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  every  one  of  our  men  at 
that  pit  came  to  his  work  the  next  day.  On  December 
llth,  1903,  we  had  another  sudden  outburst,  where  forty 
men  were  at  work,  not  nearly  the  same  volume  of  gas 
being  given  off,  but  still  making  the  atmosphere  explosive, 
and  extinguishing  the  lamps.  On  this  occasion  also  we 
had  all  our  men  at  work  on  the  following  turn.  Of  course, 
"  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep,  Though  storms 
be  sudden  and  waters  deep,"  but  it  does  take  grit  to  "  play 
the  man." 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome  let  one  give  a  little  evidence 
that,  although  occasionally  rough  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
vulgar,  sometimes  a  collier  has  wit.  An  old  pit  manager 
friend  of  mine,  whose  method  of  dealing  with  his  men  was 
at  times  rather  pompous,  had  a  deputation  of  his  hewers 
wait  upon  himabout  some  hard  coal  they  desired  extra  pay 
for.  One  of  the  hewers  said,  "Of  course  we  know  its  a 
rather  hard  climb  to  where  we  work  for  a  gentleman  of 
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your  age— the  manager  was  far  past  his  youth, — but  we  do 
think  that  if  you'd  come  and  have  a  look  at  our  coal  we 
should  have  a  bit  extra  for  them."  "Now  look  here/'  said 
my  friend,  "  you  men  just  go  and  work  a  shift  and  then 
come  away  and  haven't  any  responsibility  or  care  on  your 
minds  at  all  and  yet  think  all  the  trouble  falls  on  you. 
Now  my  mind  is  always  at  work  about  the  pit,  even  when 
I  ought  to  be  at  rest  I  am  thinking  of  it."  "  Yes,"  one 

of  the  men  said,  "  and  it  ud  be  a  d d  sight  easier  if  we 

could  cut  yon  coal  that  road  too." 

One  Whit-week  many  years  ago,  actually  in  1894,  at 
one  of  our  pits  we  decided  to  play  all  the  week  to  carry  out 
a  rather  extensive  alteration  of  screening  machinery.  It 
had  been  quite  nice  fine  weather  for  many  weeks  but 
just  when  we  had  finished  winding  coal  and  were 
about  to  begin  our  outdoor  operations  a  very  heavy 
shower  came  on  and  our  men  ran  to  shelter.  A  group 
of  them  were  under  a  little  shed,  where  we  could 
hear  their  talk  and  not  be  seen,  and  one  of  their  number 
said  to  the  others,  "  Well,  chaps,  these  parsons  have  been 
praying  for  rain  for  many  a  week  and  by  -  -  they've 
o'erdone  it."  Some  ten  years  ago  we  put  an  endless  rope 
to  haul  coals  on  a  rather  steep  incline  underground.  On 
the  two  first  days  we  did  very  badly,  the  brow  was  about 
600  yards  long,  and  about  noon  on  the  second  day  some 
full  wagons,  made  chiefly  of  wood,  ran  back  from  near  the 
top  end  and  dashing  into  those  below  reduced  many  of  them 
to  firewood  and  scrap.  However,  in  the  melee  we  found  out 
what  we  must  alter,  but  decided  that  it  would  take  us  until 
next  morning  to  carry  out  the  rectification,  so  we  sent  for 
the  colliers  to  come  out.  The  under-manager  and  myself 
were  sitting  in  a  manhole,  and  the  miners  going  past  in 
little  groups  made  comments  on  the  passing  events  as 
people  do.  One  fellow  coming  along  said,  to  a  chum 
before  reaching  us,  "  Thou  knows  I  think  this  rope  will  be 
a  _  _  good  job,  if  any  of  us  live  to  see  it  at  work."  Their 
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prowess  at  the  more  strenuous  athletics  such  as  wrestling 
is  no  doubt  well  known  to  everyone. 

We  know  of  one  good  soul  who  entertained 

The  long  remembered  beggar  as  his  guest 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast. 

And  by  that  standard  the  collier  is  indeed  generous,  for 
if  anyone  desires  to  see  a  crowd  reminiscent  of  the  one 
that  hindered  the  lame  man  at  Bethesda  from  having  any 
chance  to  be  dipped  in  the  miraculous  well,  let  him  go  to 
where  a  body  of  colliers  are  being  paid  their  wages  and  he 
will  be  amply  satisfied  that  meanness  is  not  their  para- 
mount failing.  In  fact  no  good  cause  hardly  ever  fails  to 
receive  their  active  support  and  sympathy.  When  Welsby 
so  heroically  lost  his  life  at  Hamstead  Colliery  a  friend  of 
his  at  Normanton  put  the  case  before  me  and  I  asked  our 
men  to  lend  a  hand  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  family, 
and  they  responded  with  a  very  handsome  subscription, 
and  since  then  they  as  cheerfully  gave  to  those  stranded 
by  the  Maypole  disaster. 


D 


MY  FIRST  CARNIVAL. 
By  J.  REDFEAE,J\T  WILLIAMSON. 

O  OME  years  ago  I  rose  from  a  long  and  miserable  attack 
of  influenza  with  feelings  of  unspeakable  languor 
and  weakness  to  gaze  through  my  bedroom  window  on  the 
outer  world.  It  was  a  January  morning :  cold,  clammy, 
cheerless.  The  prospect,  to  a  lack-lustre  eye,  was  dismal 
and  forbidding.  In  the  distance  a  cluster  of  grimy 
factory  chimneys  lifted  themselves  like  lofty  pine  trees 
above  the  serried  rows  of  houses.  From  each  towering 
shaft  the  curling  smoke,  spreading  fanwise  in  the  still  air, 
formed  a  mirky  canopy  so  dense  that  only  the  nearest 
objects  were  dimly  visible  in  the  premature  twilight. 

In  this  condition  of  outer  gloom  and  inward  depression 
of  spirits,  someone  mentioned  the  Riviera.  The  idea  of 
travelling  thereto,  once  planted,  grew  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
and,  though  I  felt  like  a  limp  rag,  not  many  hours  elapsed 
before  I  was  journeying  south  with  a  self-denying  com- 
panion. In  London  it  was  cold  :  in  Paris  it  was  colder : 
at  Avignon  a  bitter  mistral  was  blowing,  icicles  were 
hanging  from  the  railway  carriage  roofs,  and  the  land  of 
dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sunburnt  mirth  was  like  a 
beautiful  woman  in  the  chilling  grasp  of  death.  Beyond 
Hyeres  the  conditions  improved.  As  we  sped  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  first  gleam  of  dawn 
appeared  on  the  horizon  like  a  harbinger  of  hope,  and,  by 
a  happy  coincidence,  the  beginning  of  a  month  of  brilliant 
weather,  the  Carnival  and  I  met  together  in  Nice  at  nearly 
the  same  time. 
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Wearied  with  the  journey,  I  had  a  long  rest  in  the  hotel, 
and  then  went  out  to  see  the  town.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  own  eyes.  The  tales  of  the  genii  were  true; 
the  slave  of  the  lamp  still  lived;  the  magic  carpet  was  a 
reality;  the  wand  of  Prospero  was  unbroken.  I  had  been 
transported  to  an  earthly  paradise.  Yesterday  I  shivered 
beneath  a  sky  that  I  could  touch  with  a  stick ;  now,  like  the 
Sultan  of  old,  I  walked  in  a  garden  of  spice  under  a  dome 
higher  than  thought.  In  the  golden  limpidity  of  hot  sun- 
shine the  squares  and  public  gardens  were  gay  with  roses  in 
full  bloom,  with  geraniums,  heliotrope,  and.  camelias,  and 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  clove,  carnations  and  mignonette. 
On  white  walls  the  clematis  clung  in  large  purple  patches ; 
against  the  dark  green  of  laurel  or  myrtle,  peach  and 
almond  blossoms  burned  like  spots  of  flame;  and  lemons 
and  tangerenes  were  ripe  on  the  boughs.  In  the  open 
gardens  near  the  sea,  date  and  fan  palms,  gum,  camphor, 
bamboo  and  red-pepper  trees  spoke  of  the  semi-tropical 
climate. 

A  Phenician  settlement,  a  Roman  colony,  an  Italian 
town,  Nice  was  re-discovered  and  made  popular  by  a 
Briton,  Tobias  Smollet,  who  made  a  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  anathematised  everything  and  everybody— 
couriers,  innkeepers,  shopkeepers,  climate,  customs  and 
morals  in  one  comprehensive  curse — all,  except  this  town 
now  under  French  rule.  In  remembrance  of  his  services, 
the  grateful  inhabitants  named  a  square  and  street  after 
him,  only  they  wrongly  spelled  his  name,  which  thing, 
could  he  see  it,  would  be  another  grievance  to  the  irascible 
Scotsman. 

The  old  town  is  picturesque  and  narrow-streeted ;  the 
modern  extension  is  a  miniature  Paris,  unrivalled  in 
situation  for  open  air  ceremonies,  of  which  the  authorities 
take  full  advantage  when  the  Carnival  draws  near. 

As  the  name  denotes,  the  Carnival  is  a  farewell  to  rich 
meats;  an  adieu  to  luxury;  the  prodigal's  last  carousal 
preceding  the  inevitable  eating  of  husks  and  penitential 
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reflections.  In  its  palmiest  days  it  probably  closely 
resembled  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  but  many  of  the  grosser 
features  have  been  toned  down  to  meet  the  change  in 
ethical  ideas.  In  all  Italian  cities  the  details  varied 
according  to  local  taste  and  tradition.  In  Venice,  for  in- 
stance, if  all  accounts  are  correct,  the  revels  had  a 
Dionysian  character  and  colour  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
When  the  fortunes  of  the  Eepublic  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
the  Carnival  was  prolonged  for  months  and  maintained  at 
the  highest  point  of  reckless  extravagance.  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland,  in  his  memoirs,  says  the  one  he  witnessed 
in  Rome  in  1846  was  the  last  genuine  Carnival  which 
Italy  ever  beheld.  But  this  can  hardly  be  so,  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing custom,  the  race  of  riderless  wild  horses  in 
the  Corso  was  not  suppressed  till  a  few  years  later.  In  all 
places  it  is  clearly  understood  that  those  who  indulge  in 
the  grown-up  child's  play  should  keep  their  temper :  a 
salutary  rule  that  only  strangers  are  apt  to  forget ;  and  a 
lapse  from  good  manners  that  is  seldom  allowed  to  go 
unpunished. 

The  festivities  in  Nice  extend  over  a  fortnight,  and 
include  three  principal  events :  The  Fete  des  Mascarades 
in  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare;  The  Battle  of  Flowers  on  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais ;  and  the  Battle  of  Confetti  in  the 
Cours  Saloya.  For  days  before  the  opening  ceremony  the 
town  is  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  and  expectancy. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  decorating  the  streets, 
and  in  buying  dominos,  masks,  and  vizors  by  those  who 
intend  to  join  in  the  proceedings.  When  the  preparations 
are  complete,  a  short  period  intervenes,  pending  the 
dramatic  arrival  of  King  Carnival  in  person.  This  modern 
lord  of  Misrule  is  a  gigantic  figure  representing  a  jovial- 
looking  Bacchus,  fittingly  enthroned  on  an  enormous  wine 
cask,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  fine  raiment,  and  appropriately 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  vine  leaves.  Every  year  he  is 
brought  to  the  town  in  the  dead  of  night  with  much 
mystery  and  secrecy — as  if  he  were  a  conspirator,  some- 
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times  by  land,  sometimes  by  sea.  He  is  then  placed  on 
a  barbarically  bedizened  car,  in  the  middle  of  the  place 
Massena,  or  principal  Square,  where  he  sits  in  triumphal 
state  until  the  following  Sunday.  This  monarch  of  mirth, 
when  seated,  beams  down  on  a  fascinated  world  from  an 
elevation  rather  higher  than  a  two-storied  house. 

When  the  long-looked  for  morning  arrives  throngs  of 
animated  holiday  folk  stream  through  the  streets  into  the 
large  central  square  like  sparkling  rivulets  filling  a  moun- 
tain lake.  These  are  swelled  by  people  from  the  surround- 
ing villages :  re-inforced  later  by  conscientious  wor- 
shippers, coming  from  church  and  chapel,  who  yet  cannot 
resist  this  exceptional  temptation  of  a  Continental  Sunday. 
As  the  appointed  hour  approaches  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  of 
many  thousands  is  assembled  to  see  the  inviting  show : 
gay  and  good-tempered,  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 
Precisely  at  two  o'clock  a  signal  gun  is  fired  from  the 
Citadel,  and  immediately  the  melee  begins.  However  in- 
adequately, let  me  try  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene  as  it 
presented  itself  on  my  first  visit. 

Imagine  a  broad,  straight  road,  one-and-threequarters 
of  a  mile  long,  the  side  wralks  bordered  with  a  double  row 
of  plane  and  eucalyptus  trees,  interspaced  with  festooned 
Venetian  masts :  put  in  this  extended  avenue  a  bewilder- 
ing panorama  of  grotesque  semblances :  mimes  and 
mummers,  bears,  lions,  pigs,  swans,  champagne  bottles, 
loaves  of  bread,  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops  in  a  boat  twice 
the  size  of  a  tram-car,  a  cynical  group  symbolical  of 
marriage,  a  man  and  woman  with  their  hands  tied  back  to 
back,  and  a  Gargantuan  pair  of  scissors  between  them, 
which  neither  can  reach :  life-like  little  girls  perched  on 
geese,  these,  and  many  more  antic  figures,  moving  in  slow 
procession  on  cars  and  waggons  fill  the  windows  and 
balconies  on  both  sides  of  the  route  with  laughing  groups 
of  people  throwing  rolls  of  parti-coloured  ribbons  across 
the  trees  and  vehicles,  and  flinging  handfuls  of  tinted 
paper  confetti  from  well-filled  bags  on  the  crowds  below 
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till  the  pavement  is  thick  with  the  tiny  discs ;  picture  the 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  calvalcade  as  Pierrots 
and  Pierrettes,  as  clowns,  as  jesters  in  cap  and  bells,  as 
cowled  monks,  as  ballet  dancers,  as  colombines  and 
pantaloons — all  capering,  leaping  and  pirouetting,  and 
nearly  every  one  whooping,  whistling,  or  playing  on  a  toy 
instrument ;  then,  beyond  the  long  line  of  mountebanking 
merry-makers,  look  through  the  over-arching  colonnade  of 
sycamores  at  the  background  of  low  hills  dotted  with 
twisted,  knotted  gray-green  olive  trees :  these  being 
dominated  by  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Maritime 
Alps ;  cover  this  impressive  landscape  with  a  firmament  of 
unfathomable  blue;  fill  the  space  between  earth  and 
heaven  with  air  that  tastes  like  iced  champagne  suffused 
with  sunshine,  and  you  may  faintly  realise  the  spectacle 
of  a  southern  populace  enjoying  itself  under  ideal 
conditions. 

Many  effective  combinations  of  movement  and  colour 
are  possible  when  days  are  free  from  mists  and  showers, 
and  the  temperature  reaches  ninety-six  degrees.  But 
persons  in  delicate  health  should  remember  that  this 
winter  warmth  is  deceptive.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  western  promontory  the  temperature  falls  like 
a  stone  dropped  down  a  well.  Each  playful  puff  of  wind 
strikes  like  an  arrow  tipped  with  ice :  and  every  shady 
corner  is  a  trap  where  pneumonia  lies  in  wait.  With  the 
advent  of  night  the  danger  passes,  and  you  can  safely 
walk  out  of  doors  without  taking  any  special  precaution. 

On  the  following  Friday  the  Battle  of  Flowers  on  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais  afforded  fresh  delight  to  pageant- 
loving  idlers.  The  promenade  was  made  by  wealthy 
English  visitors  in  1822,  a  year  of  great  distress  in  Nice, 
in  order  to  provide  work  and  wages  for  the  poor  of  the 
town.  A  more  magnificent  playground  for  Folly  to  dis- 
port in  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  extends  round  the 
curving  bay  like  a  crescent  moon  in  its  first  quarter,  over- 
looking the  shelving  strand  where,  in  still  weather,  the 
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Mediterranean  breaks  in  almost  soundless  ripples  on  the 
shingly  beach  below. 

The  wide  boulevard  is  already  swept  and  garnished. 
The  grand  stands,  placed  at  intervals  along  the  route,  are 
occupied  by  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  from  three  to 
twenty  francs  for  a  seat  to  watch  the  most  elaborate  and 
fashionable  fete  of  the  season.  Behind  these  tiers  of 
spectators  the  newly-painted  villas  and  hotels  are  gay  with 
flags  of  all  nations.  All  ordinary  traffic  is  stopped,  but 
presently  the  carriages  authorised  to  join  in  the  pro- 
ceedings appear  from  all  sides,  and  quickly  take  their 
allotted  places  until  a  queue  is  formed  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  gun  fire  from  the  battery  again  gives  the 
signal,  and  the  procession,  at  a  walking  pace,  moves  round 
its  measured  course. 

As  the  carriages  follow  in  file,  you  notice  a  few  that  are 
wonders  of  artistic  decoration,  and  many  that  are  simply 
gaudy  and  obtrusive.  Each  of  them  is  covered — body, 
wheels,  box  and  shafts,  with  the  costliest  native  and  exotic 
blooms  the  owners  can  buy.  Horses  and  harness  are  gar- 
landed to  match.  Baskets  heaped  with  dainty  sprays  and 
bouquets  are  also  carried,  and  the  harmless  missiles  are 
thrown  to  friends  and  acquaintances  standing  outside  the 
barriers :  gently  at  first,  then  quicker  and  quicker  as  the 
tournament  proceeds.  The  sport  becomes  fast  and  furious, 
and  the  flowers  in  their  parabolic  flight  from  hand  to 
hand  resemble  graceful  rockets  crossing  in  mid  air.  But 
what  of  those  who  provide  the  expensive  ammunition  for 
this  mimic  warfare?  They  come  from  all  lands:  pluto- 
crats, autocrats,  statesmen,  the  vicious,  the  useless; 
beautiful  women,  painted  harridans,  vigorous  youth, 
palsied  eld.  And  yet  this  up-to-date  procession  seems 
strangely  unreal.  It  must  be  a  fantasy :  an  emblem  of 
what  real  life  is. 

In  the  coronetted  carriage  now  passing  are  three  girl 
children  sitting  waist  deep  in  half  blown  roses.  Their 
fair  young  faces  are  flushed  like  the  roses  themselves; 
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their  cheeks  are  dimpled  with  laughter;  their  eyes  are 
dancing  with  delight.  A  luminous  happiness  irradiates 
the  atmosphere  around  them :  they  are  embodied  joys 
from  another  world,  and  I  have  had  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  a  fabled  age. 

The  fairy  chariot  and  the  dream  children  fade  from 
view  in  a  cloud  of  almost  visible  fragrance :  and  I  am 
gazing  at  a  carriage  of  a  different  kind.  Its  occupants  are 
two  ladies  of  the  demi-monde,  and  a  man.  The  man  is 
like  a  leering  Silenus.  He  is  grossly  fat,  and  shows  a  wide 
expanse  of  white  waistcoat.  He  has  a  carbuncly  counten- 
ance, shaded  by  a  glossy  silk  hat  set  slightly  a-tilt  on  his 
close-cropped  gray  head.  His  lips  are  sensuous  and  cruel, 
and  his  podgy  hands  are  hidden  in  lemon-coloured  kid 
gloves.  By  some  monstrous,  inexplicable  perversity,  he 
has  buried  his  landau  under  snowy  masses  of  Easter  lilies 
and  lilies  of  the  valley,  emblems  of  chastity  and  spotless 
purity.  Were  he  truly  alive,  he  would  be  known  as  a 
South  African  Millionaire,  or  the  head  of  an  American 
Trust,  but  I  cannot  believe  he  is  either.  The  portent  that 
rivets  my  attention  is  a  resuscitated  Ca3sar,  Tiberius,  or 
Domitian,  or  Caligula,  whose  glance  wanders  over  the 
crowd  to  find  victims  for  his  lust,  or  martyrs  for  his 
cruelty. 

Whatever  his  name,  he  also  vanishes,  borne  onward  like 
a  link  in  an  endless  chain.  The  battle  still  continues,  but 
it  is  plain  that  round  arms  are  feeling  fatigue,  that  slender 
wrists  are  aching.  The  pelting  volleys  are  less  frequent : 
many  nosegays  fall  short  and  roll  in  the  dust.  Rare  hot- 
house blooms  are  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet,  or  have 
their  life's-blood  crushed  out  beneath  the  revolving  tyres. 
And  here,  too,  my  fancy  sees — not  bruised  and  broken 
blossoms,  wantonly  and  wastefully  flung  away,  but  sensi- 
tive natures  —  the  young,  the  ingenuous,  the  tender- 
hearted, that  lie,  battered  and  bleeding,  beneath  the 
Juggernaut  car  of  modern  civilisation. 

As  a  display  of  lavish  wealth  the  fete  is  an  undoubted 
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success;  yet  the  tanned  fisher  folk — red-capped,  blue- 
bloused,  shawled  and  gowned  in  bright  colours — seem 
much  more  effective  and  picturesque.  And  one  stately 
figure,  an  Arab  rug-seller,  in  turban  and  flowing  robes, 
makes  every  fashionably-dressed  man  in  the  procession 
appear  commonplace  and  insignificant.  Apparently 
oblivious  of  the  gay  and  frivolous  scene  before  him,  he 
stands  like  a  statue,  and  the  expression  on  his  face  is  that 
of  one  dreaming  of  tents,  and  camels,  and  desert  sands. 

The  afternoon  wears  away.  Prizes  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  awarded,  and  winners  and 
losers  are  leaving  the  ground.  The  crowd  breaks  up  and 
invades  the  long  drive  at  all  points,  and  boys  and  girls 
scramble  for  the  strewn  flowers.  The  second  scene  is  over. 

The  third  processional  frolic,  perhaps  nearest  akin  to 
the  original  pagan  pastime,  is  on  the  last  Sunday  previous 
to  Lent,  in  a  narrow  street  of  the  old  town.  The  people 
who  take  part  in  it  are  mainly  of  the  working-class :  and 
it  is  dangerous  for  any  stranger  to  mingle  in  the  throng 
without  a  domino  and  wire  vizor  to  protect  the  face  and 
eyes  from  the  showers  of  confetti  that  are  thrown  from 
house  tops,  windows,  balconies  and  doorways.  This  con- 
fetti, the  size  of  pistol  bullets,  unlike  the  harmless  paper 
kind  previously  used,  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Bags 
full  of  this  hard  shot,  like  so  many  sacks  of  dried  peas,  are 
piled  on  convenient  stalls,  where  the  combatants  can  renew 
their  stock  when  the  original  supply  is  exhausted,  and  the 
sellers  never  complain  that  trade  is  slack. 

The  revellers  engaging  in  the  fray  use  scoops  made  of 
zinc,  tin,  or  white  metal :  and  soon  the  sound  of  the 
artificial  hail  is  heard  rattling  on  shutters,  walls,  fans, 
hats,  and  sunshades.  The  noise  of  this  sharp-shooting, 
combined  with  the  uproar  of  laughter,  shouts,  screams, 
and  music  from  the  bands,  is  almost  deafening,  and  the 
street  is  an  indescribable  babel.  Woe  betide  any  man  or 
woman  who  presumes  on  his  or  her  dignity  as  a  protection. 
These  masqueraders  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  Were 
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king  or  kaiser  to  venture  within  range  without  mask  or 
helmet,  a  fusilade  of  stinging,  acrid  pellets,  on  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears,  would  quickly  prove  to  the  unfortunate 
bystander  that  the  Saturnian  reign  of  equality,  for  the 
time  being,  was  in  active  operation. 

The  fight  is  continued  to  the  end,  in  heat  and  dust,  with 
unabated  energy.  When  it  ceases  the  thoroughfare  is  like 
a  lime-kiln.  In  a  mad  stampede  the  revellers  disappear 
in  the  gloaming  like  scattering  ghosts  :  and  the  spectators, 
slowly  following,  look  like  corn  millers  leaving  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the  sport  the  mas- 
queraders  run  no  risk  of  being  mobbed  or  hustled  like 
English  football  players  and  referees.  Nor  is  it  without 
import  that  in  a  town  where  wine  shops  are  plentiful  and 
teetotalers  scarce,  during  the  whole  period  of  license,  the 
magistrates  had  no  case  before  them  of  drunkenness  or 
unruly  behaviour. 

While  Carnival  lasts,  dull  hours  are  few.  The  pulse  of 
pleasure  is  at  high  tide.  Reviews,  regattas,  and  excur- 
sions to  Monte  Carlo  fill  the  days;  the  nights  are  devoted 
to  the  theatre,  operas,  marionette  performances,  the 
gambling  casino,  a  torchlight  procession,  and  other  more 
or  less  seductive  amusements;  while  masked  balls  and 
dances,  both  public  and  private,  are  indulged  in  with 
feverish  zest,  till  the  la§t  stroke  of  twelve  on  the  midnight 
of  Shrove  Tuesday  announces  the  close  of  another  chapter 
in  the  book  of  Time. 

To  me  it  was  all  enjoyable.  With  remembrances  of 
dissipations,  my  memory  brings  back  early  mornings 
when  I  lay  listening  to  the  far-off  music  of  regimental 
bands,  growing  louder  and  stronger  as  the  troops  marched 
past,  then  sounding  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 
I  recall  afternoon  rambles  when  I  met  squads  of  sappers 
with  their  tool-laden  mules  toiling  up  almost  impossible 
paths,  and  saw  cavalry  pickets  bivouacing  on  the  upper 
Corniche  road,  while  the  bugle  calls  of  skirmishers  went 
echoing  among  the  crags.  I  renew  an  interesting  experi- 
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ence  in  the  quaint  town  hall  square,  where  throngs  of 
beardless  lads  from  neighbouring-  villages  and  communes, 
with  tricolor  ribbons  on  their  hats  and  breasts,  were 
assembled  for  the  annual  Conscription.  And  I  remember, 
with  nameless  longing,  noonday  rests  in  vine-trellised 
arbours  of  wayside  auberges,  when  the  modest  lunch  of 
bread  and  fruit  was  a  feast  of  Lucullus,  and  the  flagon 
of  Asti  Spumanti  tasted  like  the  most  delicious 
Hippocrene. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  a  March 
day,  the  snow  is  falling  on  the  lawn.  But  what  I  really 
see,  as  in  a  magic  crystal,  is  a  picture  far  away.  Clouds 
are  gathering  on  the  not  distant  crests  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  Volumes  of  vapour  are  rolling  through  the  valleys 
and  round  the  mountain  slopes.  The  vista  is  hidden  in 
leaden  sheets  of  rain.  By-and-bye  wide  rifts  appear  in 
the  dark  screen.  The  huge  scrolls  of  vapour  dissolve  in 
silvery  swathes.  The  clouds,  growing  thinner  and 
thinner,  ascend  higher  and  higher  in  the  blue  intensity, 
and  finally  disappear  like  flights  of  white-winged  sea  birds 
soaring  out  of  sight.  And  on  the  foreground  of  narrow 
coast-line,  and  out  to  sea,  the  sun  shines  in  unsullied 
splendour  the  livelong  day,  from  a  pure  and  serene  sky. 

That  is  the  last  picture  of  an  enchanted  month  in  one 
of  the  loveliest  bays  in  Europe. 


SWINBURNE'S  "  THE  AGE  OF  SHAKESPEAKE." 

A  Review. 
By  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

/^\  N  the  24th  September,  1908,  appeared  the  long-looked 
for  book  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  perhaps  our 
greatest  living  poet,  to  wit,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
So  far  back  as  September  7, 1905,  the  editor  of  the  "British 
Weekly"  writing  in  that  journal  raised  high  the  hopes  of 
all  Swinburne  readers.  The  story  "Love's  Cross  Currents" 
had  recently  been  published,  but  Swinburne's  magnum 
opus  as  a  prose  writer  was  still  to  come  and  would  appear 
before  long.  Delays  dogged  the  production  of  the  work, 
however,  and  three  years  elapsed  before  it  was  completed 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers.  Dr.  Nichol's  story  of 
the  progress  of  the  book  is  most  interesting  and  well  serves 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  good  criticism  comes  only  by 
painstaking  industry  even  when  undertaken  by  a  genius 
such  as  Swinburne. 

It  would  appear  that  the  idea  of  his  writing  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  was  first 
conceived  in  the  early  seventies,  and  instalments  of  the 
book  appeared  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review "  and  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century,"  and,  "  in  no  instance,"  we  are 
informed,  "  would  Mr.  Swinburne  consent  to  print  an 
essay  upon  a  dramatist  until  he  had  read  every  play,  and 
indeed  every  scrap  of  prose  and  poetry  the  man  had 
written." 
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That  Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  critic 
none  reading  his  essays  and  "  studies  "  would  doubt,  and 
the  foregoing  statement  receives  a  certain  amount  of 
confirmation  from  Mr.  Swinburne  himself,  for  he  says  in 
the  essay  on  Thomas  Hey  wood,  after  remarking  upon  that 
writer's  "amazing  fecundity,"1  "though  I  certainly  cannot 
pretend  to  anything  like  an  exhaustive  or  even  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  all  or  any  of  his  folios,  I  can  at  least 
affirm  that  they  contain  enough  delightfully  readable 
matter  to  establish  a  more  than  creditable  reputation." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  work  in  hand  Mr.  Swinburne 
ransacked  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  then 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  British  Museum.  When 
the  book  was  all  but  finished  an  edition  of  Rowley's  works 
was  expected  and  for  this  Mr.  Swinburne  waited,  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends  to 
finish  his  perusal  of  Rowley's  writings  at  the  British 
Museum,  because  of  a  distaste  for  reading  there  which 
had  taken  hold  upon  him.  As  only  two  of  Rowley's  plays 
were  left  for  his  consideration  he  was  advised  to  publish 
the  essay  without  reading  them,  when  he  replied,  "  I 
might  find  something  in  one  of  his  plays  which  might 
modify  my  opinion  of  Rowley  and  the  thing  is  impossible." 

However,  a  friend  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  over- 
come his  antipathies,  and  "the  result  was,"  writes  Dr. 
Nichol,  "that  they  went,  and  he  who  had  never  been  seen 
in  the  Museum  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  seen  there 
again,  bending  over  Rowley  quartos  and  making  extracts. 

i(  The  interesting  feature  connected  with  this  story  is 
that  a  writer  allowed  a  mass  of  work  to  which  he  had 
given  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  remain  scattered 
and  lost  in  the  magazines  for  the  sake  of  about  ten  pages. 
This  shows  two  things  :  an  amazing  strength  of  the  artistic 
conscience  and  an  amazing  faith  that  time  would  allow 
him  to  take  nearly  forty  years  over  a  book." 

1.  He  has  had  "either  an  entire  hand  or  at  least  a  main  finger"  in 
some  200  plays,  p.  223. 
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After  such  high  hopes  had  been  raised  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  on  first  opening  the  volume 
it  proved  to  be  simply  a  collection  of  essays.  One  expected 
from  the  title  a  more  unified  presentation  of  the  epoch 
than  the  author  has  attempted.  We  were  prepared  from 
the  anouncement  of  the  "  magnum  opus  "  in  the  "  British 
Weekly  "  to  find  a  number  of  essays ;  it  is  a  pity,  notwith- 
standing, that  this  is  all  we  get,  for  none  is  better 
equipped  with  first  hand  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
Golden  Age  of  English  Literature  to  be  able  to  give  us  a 
comprehensive  and  worthy  account  of  the  period  and  to 
delineate  the  interdependence  of  its  writers  and  their 
influence  on  each  other,  than  Swinburne.  As  it  is  we  are 
only  permitted  to  view  one  peak  at  a  time  on  this  great 
central  table-land  of  our  literature :  and,  this  is  a  day  of 
cinematograph  blends,  not  the  exhibition  of  the  one- 
picture-at-a-time  old-fashioned  magic  lantern  ! 

But  we  cannot  expect  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  other  than 
he  is,  or  than  he  desires  to  be.  His  intention  it  is  clear  is 
not  to  produce  a  treatise  conducted  on  lines  of  historical 
research  wherein  are  ascertained  origins  and  developments. 
He  is  attempting  individual  valuations. 

It  remains  to  be  said  also  that  a  book  of  this  character 
should  never  leave  the  publisher's  hands  without  a  com- 
plete and  well-prepared  index,  but  such  a  desideratum  is 
wanting.  The  book,  too,  would  be  improved  if  the  titles 
of  the  plays  referred  to  in  the  text  were  italicised,  and 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  let  in  to  the  text, 
at  the  side,  as  in  a  former  volume  on  Ben  Jonson.  Some 
indication  ought  most  certainly  to  have  been  given  of  the 
time  and  place  of  previous  appearance  of  the  essays,  and 
notes  of  any  alterations  and  additions  would  have  been  of 
interest  as  giving  us  an  insight  probably  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  critical  faculty  of  the  author  or  a  glimpse  of 
his  changed  point  of  view.  For  example,  the  essay  on 
Thomas  Middleton  appeared  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century" 
in  January,  1886,  and  a  revised  version  was  printed  as  an 
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introduction  to  certain  selected  plays  of  that  author  in 
the  Mermaid  Series  of  Dramatists,  while  the  text  in  the 
volume  under  review  differs  again  from  that  contained  in 
the  "  Mermaid  "  volume.  The  "  Marlowe  "  and  "  Chap- 
man "  essays  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  contri- 
buted to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  while  those  on 
Dekker,  Webster  and  Tourneur  have  been  disinterred 
from  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  Mr.  Swinburne  has  also 
previously  written  other  short  critiques  on  Webster  and 
Tourneur  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
.  In  all,  nine  writers  are  critically  examined  and  in  some 
measure  compared — Christopher  Marlowe,  John  Webster, 
Thomas  Dekker,  John  Marston,  Thomas  Middleton, 
William  Rowley,  Thomas  Hey  wood,  George  Chapman  and 
Cyril  Tourneur  (or  Turner),  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  essays  on  Marston,  Rowley  and 
Heywood  are  new. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Lamb 
in  a  prefatory  sonnet  breathing  a  spirit  of  adoration  for 
the  great  and  gifted  critic. 

When  stark  oblivion  froze  above  their  names 

Whose  glory  shone  round  Shakespeare's,  bright  as  now, 
One  eye  beheld  their  light  shine  full  as  fame's, 

One  hand  unveiled  it:  this  did  none  but  thou. 
Love,  stronger  than  forgetfulness  and  sleep, 

Rose,  and  bade  memory  rise,  and  England  hear : 
And  all  the  harvest  left  so  long  to  reap 

Shone  ripe  and  rich  in  every  sheaf  and  ear. 

A  child  it  was  who  first  by  grace  of  thine 

Communed  with  gods  who  share  with  thee  their  shrine : 

Elder  than  thou  wast  ever  now  I  am, 
Now  that  I  lay  before  thee  in  thanksgiving 
Praise  of  dead  men  divine  and  everliving 

Whose  praise  is  thine  as  thine  is  theirs,  Charles  Lamb. 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  he  has  often  expressed  his  appreciation  in  no 
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unmeasured  terms,  as  for  instance,  in  his  sonnets  on 
certain  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  but  I  question 
whether  he  has  ever  instilled  so  much  tender  affection  into 
any  lines  he  has  ever  written,  as  we  find  here.  "  Elia  " 
touches  the  tenderest  chords  of  our  being  and  they  respond 
in  sympathetic  harmony  with  his  gentle  spirit.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  Swinburne  re-echoing  the 
tones  of  the  beloved  guide  of  his  youth  into  that  bracing 
land,  with,  as  he  himself  would  put  it,  "the  strong  sun 
and  sharp  wind,  which  reared  the  fellows  and  followers  of 
Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Swinburne  expresses  the  conviction  that  Lamb  "is 
the  greatest  critic  of  dramatic  poetry  that  ever  lived  and 
wrote,"  and  again  and  again  does  he  refer  in  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation  to  his  marvellous  powers.  "  His 
word  of  praise  is  priceless;"  "his  judgment  all  but  im- 
peccable," "all  but  infallible;"  "his  critical  genius  un- 
erring and  unequalled;"  or,  "Lamb  was  not  less  right  than 
usual  when  he  said  that  Dekker  'had  poetry  enough  for 
anything.' " 

He  points  out  that  the  qualities  which  evoke  Lamb's 
admiration  are  "  sweet-tempered  manliness  and  noble 
kindliness,"  while  "  the  pathetic  and  heroic,"  as  Middle- 
ton's  "A  Fair  Quarrel,"  "received  memorable  appreciation 
at  his  hands." 

As  regards  the  period  covered  by  the  term  the  "Age  of 
Shakespeare,"  it  is  approximately  1590 — 1640.  Marlowe, 
who,  born  in  the  same  year  as  Shakespeare,  namely  1564, 
died  in  1593,  is  the  first  on  the  list,  and  Thos.  Heywood, 
who,  if  he  died  in  1650,  is  the  latest  survivor  of  the  writers 
included  in  the  book. 

The  names  of  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford, 
and  Shirley  are  missing,  and  also  Ben  Jonson's,  but  he 
has  been  honoured  by  a  separate  "study"  in  a  small 
volume. 

Shakespeare,  likewise,  has  received  separate  attention, 
in  a  previous  work,  but  his  great  presence  is  always  with 
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us  as  we  peruse  these  essays,  for,  his  work  is  the  standard, 
by  which  all  other  Elizabethan  dramas  and  poetry  must 
inevitably  be  judged,  and  so  intimately  are  the  writers 
associated  with  the  greatest  of  them  all,  that,  Webster, 
according  to  Swinburne,  becomes  "a  limb  of  Shakespeare, 
and  that  limb  his  right  arm,  for  he  possesses  qualities  in 
which  he  is  not  less  certainly  or  less  unmistakably  pre- 
eminent than  the  greater;"  while  Dekker,  creating 
"treasure-houses  of  verses  like  jewels,  bright  as  tears,  and 
sweet  as  flowers,"  writes  with  his  right  hand  in  the  left 
hand  of  Shakespeare.  And  so  on  right  through  the  book, 
the  relationship,  and  resemblance  in  work,  is  never  lost 
sight  of.  Marlowe  it  was,  who  "prepared  the  way  and 
made  the  paths  straight  for  Shakespeare;"  "the  crowning 
gift  of  imagination  was  possessed  by  Webster  along  with 
Shakespeare  in  a  greater  degree  than  by  any  poets  of  their 
time;"  "for  gentle  grace  of  inspiration  and  vivid  force  of 
realism  Dekker  is  eclipsed  at  his  very  best  by  Shakespeare's 
self  alone." 

"Hey wood  had  the  homely  and  noble  realism,  the 
heartiness  and  humour,  the  sturdy  sympathy  and  joyful 
pride  of  Shakespeare  in  his  most  English  mood  of 
patriotic  and  historic  loyalty;"  "Marstoii's  style  has  notes 
and  touches  in  the  compass  of  its  course  not  unworthy  of 
Webster  or  Tourneur  or  even  Shakespeare  himself."  These 
are  words  of  high  praise,  and  our  critic  is  evidently  en- 
raptured with  his  work,  and  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
his  authors.  His  critical  attitude  is  further  well  illus- 
trated by  his  opening  sentence  in  the  essay  on  Middleton. 

"  If  it  be  true,  as  we  are  told  on  high  authority,  that  the 
greatest  glory  of  England  is  her  literature,  and  the 
greatest  glory  of  English  literature  is  its  poetry,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  greatest  glory  of  English  poetry  lies 
rather  in  its  dramatic  than  its  epic  or  its  lyric  triumphs. 
The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  above  the  names  of  even 
Milton  and  Coleridge  and  Shelley :  and  the  names  of  his 
comrades  in  art  and  their  immediate  successors  are  above 
all  but  the  highest  names  in  any  other  province  of  our 
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song.  There  is  such  an  overflowing  life,  such  a  superb 
exuberance  of  abounding  and  exulting  strength,  in  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  half-century  extending  from  1590 
to  1640,  that  all  other  epochs  of  English  literature  seem 
as  it  were  but  half  awake  and  half  alive  by  comparison 
with  this  generation  of  giants  and  of  gods." 

However  justifiable  our  strictures  upon  the  plan  and 
title  of  the  book  may  be,  these  essays  are  work  we 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  In  compact  form  we  now 
have  the  matured  opinion  of  a  poet  of  the  first  rank 
and  an  admitted  genius  in  the  technique  of  his  art,  while 
his  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  the  language  has  served  him 
to  good  purpose  in  the  verbal  criticism  of  some  doubtful 
and  obscure  passages. 

It  will  have  already  been  made  apparent  that  Mr. 
Swinburne's  criticism  is  not  that  of  a  stiff,  cold,  cal- 
culating formalism,  marked  by  trivial  artificialities  and 
dull  pedantry.  Rather  it  is  characterised  by  an  exuberant 
fancy  and  imagination  which  intuitively  perceives  and 
applauds  the  best,  but,  exuberant  though  it  be,  it  is  still 
marked  with  precision  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  fine  shades 
and  texture  of  the  production  he  is  examining.  There- 
fore, while  he  calls  attention  in  glowing  terms  to  what  is 
worthy  of  admiration,  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  what 
he  considers  valueless  and  unsuccessful,  or,  even  strongly 
to  condemn  in  case  of,  need,  for  in  the  great  Elizabethan 
playwrights  there  is  an  astounding  unevenness  in  the 
quality  of  the  work,  and  side  by  side  with  the  finest  efforts 
you  find  work  of  the  most  slovenly  description.  And  in 
no  writer  is  this  so  apparent  as  John  Marston,  for  of  him 
we  are  informed :  "No  sooner  has  he  said  anything  especi- 
ally beautiful,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  than  the  evil  genius 
must  needs  take  his  turn,  exact  as  it  were  the  forfeit  of 
his  bond,  impel  the  poet  into  some  sheer  perversity,  and 
deface  the  flow  and  form  of  the  verse  with  some  pre- 
posterous crudity  and  flatulence  of  phrase  which  would 
discredit  the  most  incapable  or  the  most  fantastic  novice." 
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Then,  returning  later  to  the  same  theme,  and  quoting 
from  what  he  describes  as  "the  most  astonishing  and  be- 
wildering" fourth  act  of  "Antonio  and  Mellida,"  some 
delicately  beautiful  lines,  he  says,  "then  follows  a  passage 
of  sheer  gibberish ;  then  a  dialogue  of  the  noblest  and 
most  dramatic  eloquence;  then  a  chaotic  alternation  of 
sense  and  nonsense,  bad  Italian  and  mixed  English,  abject 
farce  and  dignified  rhetoric,  spirited  simplicity  and 
bombastic  jargon." 

More  forcible  evidence  of  Swinburne's  capabilities  as  a 
critic  attempting  to  justly  appraise  a  writer  so  full  of 
contradiction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  than  in  the 
passage  here  given.  The  language  is  vigorous,  violent  if 
you  will,  but  the  good  and  ill  are  clearly  placed  side  by 
side,  and  the  verdict  has  the  appearance  of  justice,  and 
witnesses  to  his  critical  acumen. 

One  cannot  pass  by,  without  a  word,  Mr.  Swinburne's 
stern  unbending  attitude  towards  what  we  will  mildly 
term  the  lapses  from  virtue  on  the  part  of  writers  of  the 
period,  especially  as  we  remember  having  read  a  defence 
he  had  to  make  for  himself  against  the  charge  of  writing 
"indecent"  and  "blasphemous,"  and  "especially  horrible 
poems."  Whether  he  justified  or  not  his  dramatic  pre- 
sentation of  his  subjects  is  not  for  us  to  consider  at  the 
moment.  The  striking  feature  was  the  sincerity  of  his 
reply  to  the  impeachment  of  his  detractors,  but,  if  any 
suspected  his  honesty  in  this  matter  they  may  now  learn 
how  utterly  Mr.  Swinburne  abhors  and  condemns  the 
filthy  and  gross;  and,  what  he  hates  he  hates  strongly. 
One  wonders  if  he  would  ever  permit  himself  even,  as 
would  Charles  Lamb,  for  instance,  "to  take  for  a  season 
an  airing  outside  the  diocese  of  strict  conscience." 

In  his  former  work  on  Jonson  his  attitude  has  been  made 
manifest,  and,  in  quoting  Sir  Walter  Scott's  charge  against 
"rare"  Ben  that  "he  was  filthy  and  gross  in  his  pleasantry," 
Mr.  Swinburne  tells  us,  that,  until  he  had  undertaken  to 
.give  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a  full  and  fair  account  of 
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Jonson's  works,  lie  had  never  forced  himself  to  read  certain 
pages  which  had  called  forth  Scott's  strong  condemnation, 
and  follows  up  with  "it  is  nothing  less  than  lamentable 
that  so  great  an  English  writer  as  Ben  Jonson  should  ever 
have  taken  the  plunge  of  a  Parisian  diver  into  the  cess- 
pool :  but  it  is  as  necessary  to  register  as  it  is  natural  to 
deplore  that  he  did  so." 

The  note  struck  here  recurs  not  infrequently  in  this 
later  volume,  betraying  if  possible  a  still  stronger 
instinctive  recoil  from  the  gross  and  vicious,  as  when  he 
recalls  that  Rowley  wrote  a  play  containing  farce  of 
"intolerable  grossness,"  and  that  plays  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection" are  encumbered  with  heaps  of  leaden  dulness  and 
such  bestial  filth  as  no  decent  scavenger  and  no  rational 
nightman  would  dream  of  sweeping  back  into  sight  and 
smell  of  any  possible  reader."  There  is  no  need  to  pursue 
this  matter  further  except  to  remark  that  sufficient  has 
been  here  said  to  show  that  Swinburne  knows,  and  none 
better,  that  filth  cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated,  and,  if 
a  writer  wallow  in  the  mire,  though  he  may  gain  tem- 
porary acceptance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  of  posterity's 
critics,  should  his  work  live  at  all,  it  will  be  denounced 
for  blemishes  on  this  score,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
exist,  will  his  fame  be  tarnished.  Shakespeare  lives  on 
because,  while  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature  he  never 
makes  vice  seem  pleasant;  and  he  is  strong,  healthy  and 
virile,  a  poet  true  to  noble  ideals  and  endowed  with  a 
fine  sense  of  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  true  manhood. 
To  say  that  in  these  things  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time 
would  be  to  cast  a  slur  unworthily  upon  his  period ;  and, 
further,  that  we  are  better  to-day  than  Shakespeare's  com- 
patriots and  contemporaries  might  be  a  proposition  hard 
to  defend,  if  confronted  with  some  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury novels  so  insidiously  immoral  and  undoubtedly  more 
degrading  than  the  work  of  "intolerable  grossness"  of  the 
men  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

Again,  features  that  always  evoke  from  Mr.  Swinburne 
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a  sympathetic  and  congratulatory  word  are  spontaneity 
and  simplicity.  He  finds  Marlowe's  "  Faustus "  remark- 
able for  singleness  of  aim  and  simplicity  of  construction, 
and  in  a  noteworthy  essay  on  Dekker,  characterised  by 
Professor  Herford  as  the  most  striking  in  the  series,  it  is 
Dekker's  "spontaneous  refinement"  and  "exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  expression"  that  crown  the  brilliant  qualities 
that  this  writer  displayed.  Marston,  too,  could  write  with 
"sonorous  simplicity,"  and  Swinburne  is  irritated  with 
him  when  he  fails  to  write  in  that  "style  of  purest  and 
noblest  simplicity"  in  which  he  was  so  great  an  adept. 

If  some  of  our  modern  poets,  with  whose  involved,  in- 
comprehensible utterances  we  are  favoured  from  time  to 
time  in  reviews  of  their  work  (for  we  are  not  persuaded  to 
buy  their  effusions),  read  these  criticisms,  they  would 
receive  suggestions  of  the  vastest  importance  to  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  art,  and  if  they  could  then  achieve 
simplicity  of  construction  and  expression  and  its  comple- 
mentary virtue  of  spontaneousness,  they  and  the  readers 
would  profit  by  the  lesson  taught  them,  provided  always 
that  they  have  a  message  to  proclaim.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
with  sure  instinct  for  the  essentials,  has  laid  stress  on  one 
of  the  most  marked  traits  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  for  successful  simplicity  is  the  hall-mark  of 
genuinely  great  work. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  equipment  for  his 
task,  and  this  he  has  gained  from  his  knowledge  of  these 
writers  acquired  through  many  years,  since  as  a  child  he 
first  communed  with  them,  but,  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  one  might  anticipate,  he  has  drawn  upon  his 
great  storehouse  of  learning  and  introduced  names  for 
purposes  of  comparison  from  Greek,  German,  French,  and 
American  literature  in  a  prodigal  and  praiseworthy 
fashion,  though  he  occasionally  allows  his  self-control  to 
escape  him,  when  sarcasm  and  invective  rush  from  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  with  something  of  torrential  force. 
Euripides,  for  example,  "the  degenerate  tragedian  of 
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Athens,"  as  lie  is  styled,  "compared  to  the  second  tragic 
dramatist  of  England,  is  as  a  mutilated  monkey  to  a  well- 
made  man." 

The  several  references  to  Byron  are  of  a  scarcely  less 
virulent  type.  Some  of  his  turns  of  phrases  are  "abor- 
tions," while  Tourneur,  in  certain  respects,  was  "little 
more  than  a  better  sort  of  Byron;  a  quack  less  impudent, 
but  not  less  transparent  than  the  less  inspired  and  more 
inflated  ventriloquist  of  '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage ' ; 
whereas  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  earnest  and 
fiery  intensity  of  Tourneur's  moral  rhetoric  is  no  less 
mistakeable  than  the  blatant  and  flatulent  ineptitude  of 
Byron's." 

Amongst  other  writers  mentioned  is  Mark  Twain,  whose 
name  is  coupled  with  that  of  Martin  Tupper.  Keferring 
to  the  work  done  by  Thomas  Heywood  in  the  literary 
department  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  show,  as  he  designates  it, 
we  read  that  "the  text  of  these  pageants  must  be  as  barren 
and  ...  as  tedious  a  subject  of  study  as  the  lucubrations 
of  the  very  dullest  English  moralist  or  American  humour- 
ist, a  course  of  reading  digestible  only  by  such  constitu- 
tions as  could  survive  and  assimilate  a  diet  of  Martin 
Tupper  and  Mark  Twain." 

These  somewhat  splenetic  animadversions  against  men, 
about  whom,  many  better  and  many  wiser  things  are 
said,  these  violent  ebullitions  of  wrath,  these  marked 
deviations  from  the  path  of  strict  critical  rectitude,  are 
hardly  expected  of  one  who  has  written,  "I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  what  should  attract  men  to  the  profession 
of  criticism  but  the  noble  pleasure  of  praising."  But,  the 
gods  are  not  untouched  with  faults  and  weaknesses  at 
times — and  Swinburne  is  only  a  mortal !  Over-emphasised 
exaggeration,  either  in  praising  or  blaming,  is  a  leading 
note  of  his  criticism. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  would  draw  attention  is  a 
reference  to  the  audiences  of  Shakespeare's  day.  One  often 
wonders  in  watching  a  Shakespearean  performance  (or  is 
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representation  the  word?)  to  what  extent  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  really  appreciates  the  play  as  a  whole,  to  say 
othing  of  the  finer  points  on  philosophy  and  morals,  and 
is  it  not  often  the  case  that  it  is  the  scene-painter,  cos- 
tumier, and  stage-manager  who  determine  by  their  em- 
bellishments, the  length  of  the  run  ? 

Now,  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  "very  few  of  his 
i.e.,  Shakespeare's)  lines  were  difficult  to  his  audience," 
and  he  is  not,  in  saying  this,  alluding  merely  to  the 
verbal  meaning  of  phrases  of  doubtful  significance  to  us 
to-day  for  the  statement  follows  a  sentence  in  which  he 
particularises  fulness  of  idea  and  rapidity  of  imagination 
as  among  the  causes  of  the  obscurity  of  Shakespeare. 
Swinburne  is  not  less  eulogistic  of  these  people. 

"  Nothing  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare,"  he  writes,  "  is 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  our  own  age  to  realise  as 
he  temper,  the  intelligence,  the  serious  and  refined  eleva- 
tion of  the  audience  which  was  at  once  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing and  applauding  the  roughest  and  coarsest  kinds  of 
pleasantry,  the  rudest  and  crudest  scenes  of  violence,  and 
yet  competent  to  appreciate  the  finest  and  highest  reaches 
of  poetry,  the  subtlest  and  most  sustained  allusions  of 
ethical  or  political  symbolism." 

This  is  high  praise  and  gives  rise  to  certain  comparative 
reflections,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  flattering  to 
our  own  time.  One  almost  regrets  that  our  lot  has  been 
cast  in  the  present  prosaic  age,  and  is  set  longing  to  have 
walked  London  streets  in  that  golden  time  and  to  have 
lived  and  talked  with  those  people.  But  oh,  to  have 
dropped  in  at  the  Mermaid  to  mingle  with  the  choice 
spirits  which  foregathered  there,  so  that  we  could  recount 

What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life. 
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This  has  not  been  our  good  fortune,  but  some  of  the  best 
these  men  have  thought  has  been  handed  down  through 
the  generations  for  our  delight,  and  a  more  interesting 
and  inspiring  expounder  of  their  works  we  could  not  desire 
than  the  writer  of  these  essays,  the  perusal  of  which  gives 
us  too,  a  deeper  and  fuller  insight  into  the  quality  of  the 
dramatic  output  of  England  when  the  dramatic  instinct 
was  the  most  strongly  developed  and  fraught  with  the 
richest  results. 


RANDOM   IMPRESSIONS   OF  PRESENT-DAY 
MUSICAL  COMEDY. 

By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

HP  HE  most  pronounced  feature  of  our  stage  to-day  is  the 
unrivalled  popularity  of  what  are  called  Musical 
Comedies. 

My  object  is  not  to  offer  any  opinion  or  criticism  of  such 
entertainments,  but  to  put  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
impressions  that  have  been  left  upon  my  mind  after  watch- 
ing their  performance. 

Though  the  name  of  Musical  Comedy  has  been  given  to 
the  various  but  very  similar  productions  which  crowd  our 
theatres,  and  revel  in  the  names  of  all  sorts  of  girls — Shop 
Girls,  Country  Girls,  Earls  and  Girls,  and  Girls  from  all 
sorts  of  places  to  girls  who  have  married  so  successfully 
that  one  at  least  has  become  a  "Merry  Widow," — it  must, 
I  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  found  in  their  com- 
position a  plentiful  lack  of  both  music  and  comedy. 

Despite  this  deficiency  they  are  evidently  either  works 
that  are  most  difficult  to  create,  or  we  have  fallen  on  most 
degenerate  times — for  no  one  living  man  is  equal  to  the 
task.  Our  earlier  playwrights,  with  few  exceptions, 
worked  single  handed.  Shakespeare  wrote  nearly  all  his 
plays  without  help,  unless  it  be  true  that  Bacon  wrote 
them  for  him.  But  to-day  it  needs  a  syndicate  to  construct 
a  Musical  Comedy. 

The  method,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  one  author  to 
devise  what  is  called  the  plot,  for  another  to  furnish  the 
dialogue,  and  for  others  to  write  what  are  advertised  as 
the  lyrics.  Then  several  musicians  are  employed  to  com- 
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pose  the  various  kinds  of  music  required,  painters  to  pro- 
vide the  very  elaborate  scenery  and  costumiers  to  make  up 
the  gorgeous  dresses. 

All  this  being  accomplished  it  only  remains  to  engage 
two  or  three  clever  comedians  who  will  kindly  ignore  what 
the  authors  have  been  to  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  give 
to  the  play  some  modicum  of  humour  and  gaiety. 

The  most  evident  fact  about  musical  comedies  is  that 
they  have  dispensed  with  the  old  formula  of  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature.  They  make  no  attempt  to  show  the 
form  and  pressure  of  the  times.  They  avoid  all  sordid 
realism,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  dingy, 
depressing  facts  of  Life.  Their  aim  is  to  hold  aloft  the 
bright  banner  of  the  Ideal.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance 
of  what  I  mean. 

The  first  thing  an  Englishman  does  when  he  gets  up  in 
the  morning  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
first  topic  of  conversation  that  he  starts  when  he  meets 
you  is  upon  the  actualities  and  possibilities  of  the  weather. 
The  daily  newspapers,  though  their  oft-declared  mission  is 
to  elevate  and  instruct  mankind,  pander  to  his  taste  by 
putting  the  forecast  of  the  weather  in  the  most  prominent 
part  of  their  sheet,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  without  any 
trouble.  I  am  not  going  to  digress  into  any  observations 
on  the  English  weather.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that 
in  Musical  Comedy  the  weather  is  always  ideal.  There  is 
none  of  the  rain  we  are  so  familiar  with,  there  are  no  dull, 
foggy,  dismal  days.  The  scenes  are  always  bathed  in  per- 
petual sunshine. 

We  are  almost  oppressed  by  the  sun's  brilliancy,  it  is 
so  strange  to  our  eyes.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  sea, 
then  how  deliciously  blue  is  the  water.  And  if  there  are 
trees  how  vivid  is  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  how  um- 
brageously  they  spread  themselves  about.  You  never  hear 
the  song  of  the  birds,  but  that  I  am  told  we  ought  not  to 
expect,  for  birds  do  not  sing  in  sunny  climes.  They  rely 
for  their  attractions  on  their  plumage. 
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I  have  often  wondered  in  passing  the  doors  of  our 
theatres  on  a  wet  miserable  afternoon  why  such  crowds, 
composed  chiefly  of  women,  are  waiting,  like  the  Peri  at 
the  gate  of  Heaven  disconsolately,  to  get  into  a  matinee 
performance  of  a  musical  comedy.  It  must  be  their  desire 
for  those  three  hours  of  continuous  sunshine. 

Along  with  the  very  pleasant  impression  of  its  being 
always  fine  weather  comes  the  obvious  fact  that  in  the  gay 
land  of  Musical  Comedy  no  one  seems  burdened  with  any 
anxiety  as  to  earning  a  living,  nor  worried  by  having  a  lot 
of  work  to  do. 

No  matter  whether  the  scene  be  an  English  village,  or  a 
German  town,  or  an  Italian  quay-side,  an  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  dozen  soldiers  has  only  to  make  his  appearance 
when  the  whole  of  the  villagers,  or  townsfolk,  or  sailors 
and  fishermen  at  once  crowd  on  to  the  stage,  and  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  interest  in  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Of  course  I  know  that  in  real  life  the  sound  of  a  brass 
band,  or  the  alarm-bell  of  a  fire  engine,  or  even  the 
fratching  of  two  disorderly  women  before  the  police  can 
arrive,  is  enough  to  bring  innumerable  people  out  of  all 
the  neighbouring  bye  streets,  whilst  a  cup-tie  on  any 
working  day  of  the  week  almost  dislocates  some  forms  of 
industry.  But  after  all  the  great  bulk  of  people  we  know 
have  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  work, 
or  the  semblance  of  it. 

But  in  Musical  Comedy  there  seems  no  such  sad  neces- 
sity. Its  inhabitants — -men,  women  and  girls — are  at  all 
times  ready  to  bustle  on  to  the  stage  if  the  hero  calls  for 
unlimited  liquor,  or  the  heroine,  in  trouble  over  a  disap- 
pointing love  affair,  wishes  to  dilate  upon  her  woes,  or  the 
end  of  an  act  is  near,  and  the  curtain  must  descend  upon 
a  crowded  and  vivacious  scene.  How  amid  such  distrac- 
tions the  men  find  time  to  earn  a  living,  or  their  wives  to 
attend  to  household  duties  and  bring  up  children,  or  the 
girls  to  milk  the  cows  and  look  after  the  chickens,  has 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  Yet  they  all  look  fine  and 
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healthy,  and  are  invariably  well  dressed.  They  never 
come  on  in  dirty  working  clothes,  and,  considering  the 
frequency  of  their  appearances,  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
have  had  time  to  go  home  and  change,  and  put  on  their 
best  things  as  we  do  if  we  are  bidden  to  a  wedding,  or  have 
to  attend  a  funeral.  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is 
that  they  have  attained  to  the  Socialist's  ideal,  of  a  state 
where  money  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  only  needful  to  work 
two  hours  a  day ;  and  that  they  put  in  these  two  hours  in 
the  early  morning. 

On  one  of  these  points  I  think  I  can  offer  full  con- 
firmation. We  will  suppose  the  scene  to  be  an  English 
village  with,  as  usual,  the  village  "pub"  in  the  foreground 
and  tables  and  seats  outside  the  inn.  Enter  officer  with 
soldiers,  followed  immediately  by  all  the  villagers.  This 
naturally  brings  out  the  rubicund  mine  host  of  the  Spotted 
Pig  and  his  lovely  and  dashing  daughter.  And  how 
beautiful  are  the  landlord's  daughters  of  Musical  Comedy, 
and  how  lovely  are  all  her  girl  friends.  The  handsome 
officer  at  once  pays  the  daughter  certain  delicate  and 
affectionate  attentions,  whilst  her  girl  friends  look  on  as  if 
they  would  like  to  share  them  with  her.  Then  the  officer 
remembers  his  men,  as  a  good  officer  should,  and  orders 
liquor  to  be  brought.  Huge  flagons  of  wine  or  foaming 
October  are  brought  in,  and  the  men,  who  seem  to  have 
excellent  thirsts,  due  of  course  to  the  sunny  clime,  are  not 
at  all  backward  in  tilting  them  over  their  noses. 

Yet  no  one  ever  pays,  and  the  landlord  causes  no 
trouble.  Now  when  I  go  in  for  similar  refreshment  I  get 
a  very  modest  quantity  of  "  Black  and  White  "  for  four- 
pence,  or  have  to  pay  threepence  for  a  small  bottle  of 
Bass,  or  Guinness,  and  in  England  have  to  put  down  my 
money  before  sampling  the  goods.  But  here  the  supply  is 
unlimited  and  the  price  nil.  How  does  the  innkeeper 
make  a  living?  He  certainly  cannot  be  tied  to  the 
brewers,  or  the  brewers  must  be  very  bad  business  men, 
and  possessed  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
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And  here  we  may  note  a  rather  curious  feature.  When 
the  corporal  with  the  huge  walrus-like  moustache  has 
emptied  his  flagon,  which  you  can  rely  upon  him  doin^,  ho 
never  has  to  wipe  his  enormous  lip  fringe.  In  real  life  he 
would  either  have  to  wring  it  out  or  dry  it  with  a  towel. 
But  his  does  not  appear  to  get  wet.  The  wine  drank  in 
Musical  Comedy  must  be  very  dry. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  offer  our  Socialist  friends 
something  of  which  they  are  singularly  lacking.  I  would 
recommend  to  Messrs.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Keir  Hardie  this 
sound  argument.  In  this  ideal  state  where  there  is  little 
work  and  no  money  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  poverty 
and  crime;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  profusion  of  gaiety 
and  high  spirits,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  burst  into  song. 
On  the  slightest  provocation  they  indulge  in  song  or 
chorus.  They  have  none  of  the  diffidence  of  guests  at  an 
evening  party  who,  when  they  are  asked  to  sing,  begin  to 
excuse  themselves  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  a  sore 
throat,  or  have  not  brought  any  music.  They  are  too 
simple-minded  to  adopt  such  subterfuges.  They  are  only 
too  ready  to  oblige. 

Now  this  simple-mindedness  helps  us  to  understand 
another  curious  and  exceptional  trait  of  character,  and 
one  which  cannot  but  be  admired.  When  the  hero  and 
heroine  first  meet  they  of  course  naturally  fall  in  love, 
and  having  done  so  he  wishes  to  draw  her  as  close  as 
possible,  without  damaging  her  beautiful  costume  more 
than  can  be  helped,  to  his  manly  bosom,  and  to  tell  her 
that  if  only  she  will  love  him  all  the  world  will  be  his. 
It  is  a  large  order,  but  then  they  do  not  dabble  in  the 
retail  in  Musical  Comedy. 

At  this  interesting  juncture  the  surrounding  villagers 
do  not,  in  an  envious  and  curious  mood,  wait  to  see  what 
is  about  to  happen,  as  they  do  in  real  life,  but  at  once 
rapidly  disperse,  and  the  couple  are  left  on  their  lonesome, 
as  the  saying  is.  At  once  they  commence  to  sing  that 
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lovely  duet  winch  they  have  so  often  rehearsed  over 
together. 

Again,  when  the  hero  has  departed,  the  heroine's  girl 
friends  all  rush  back  to  hear  about  her  bit  of  luck.  Now 
this  is  very  kindly,  for  it  is  only  human  to  wish  to  tell 
your  friends  of  your  good  fortune.  And  we  soon  learn 
that  the  girls  are  not  a  bit  jealous  or  envious  at  the 
heroine's  success.  They  throng  round  her  with  evident 
good  feeling  to  listen  to  her  story;  they  show  themselves 
interested  in  what  she  has  to  tell  them. 

But  the  proper  thing  for  a  heroine  to  do  is  not  to  express 
herself  in  matter-of-fact  talk,  but  to  embody  her  feelings 
in  song.  Therefore  she  pours  out  her  soul  in  melody, 
whilst  her  girl  friends  form  a  semi-circle  around  her, 
passing  their  arms  behind  one  another's  waists,  and  be- 
coming, as  it  were,  a  human  chain.  Then,  as  they  help 
her  to  sing  the  chorus,  they  slightly  oscillate  to  and  fro, 
and  with  a  graceful  rhythmic  motion  swing  their  legs  up 
in  the  air.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  was  done  out  of 
vanity,  because  they  wished  to  show  the  goodly  proportions 
of  their  limbs,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  their  under- 
clothing, but  it  is  not.  It  is  done  to  enable  the  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  to  keep  his  musicians  to  the  correct  time. 

Should  the  heroine,  as  sometimes  happens,  be  a  little 
doubtful  of  her  top  notes,  one  can  easily  imagine  how,  in 
a  feminine  way,  if  the  girls  were  jealous,  they  might  stop 
singing  and  leave  her  to  get  over  the  difficulty  alone.  But 
they  are  far  too  chivalrous  to  do  this.  On  the  contrary, 
they  sing  all  the  louder  so  as  to  hide  the  heroine's  defi- 
ciency, and  when  the  song  is  finished  she  is  so  pleased  at 
their  kindly  behaviour  that  she  often  kisses  those  that  are 
nearest  to  her. 

But  all  this  kindness  and  consideration  is  not  confined 
only  to  sentient  beings ;  it  seems  to  have  also  its  influence 
on  inanimate  objects — on  the  sun  and  the  moon.  If  night 
has  come  suddenly  on,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly 
the  evenings  can  close  in  in  Musical  Comedy,  and  the  fair 
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heroine  is  about  to  sing  a  song  of  how  if  she  were  a  coon 
in  the  moon,  or  were  in  the  twi-twi-light,  the  silvery  moon 
at  once  shines  full  upon  her  pretty  face  and  golden  locks. 
Nay,  it  does  even  more  than  that,  it  is  so  obliging.  It 
follows  her  about  the  stage  and  illuminates  her  graceful 
movements  as  she  adds  to  the  charm  of  her  song  by  inter- 
polating a  vigorous  dance.  And*  the  sun  does  just  the 
same  for  each  prominent  person,  though  his  efforts  are  not 
so  obvious  in  a  land  where  it  is  always  brilliant  sunshine. 

In  addition  to  these  displays  of  affection  there  is  a 
freedom  and  gaiety  of  manners  among  the  denizens  of 
Musical  Comedy  land  that  is  very  different  to  what  we  see 
in  real  life.  There  is  none  of  the  cold  self-restraint  we 
are  so  accustomed  to.  There  is  an  abandon  which  we 
never  seek  to  emulate — at  least  in  public.  The  men  think 
nothing  of  touching  the  girls  under  their  dimpled  chins 
with  their  two  forefingers,  or  of  carelessly  putting  their 
arms  round  their  waists,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  their 
peach-like  cheeks.  And  without  asserting  that  the  girls 
really  like  this  freedom  of  manner  they  certainly  do  not 
make  any  serious  attempt  to  resent  it.  I  am  not  going  so 
far  as  to  advise  imitation  of  this  gay  behaviour,  but  I 
-cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  did  so  it  would  give  an 
unwonted  liveliness  and  variety  to  the  usual  decorous 
parade  each  afternoon  in  St.  Ann's  Square. 

Of  course,  at  first,  it  would  bring  those  who  tried  it  into 
unpleasant  relations  with  the  police,  but  in  the  sacred 
€ause  of  reform  this  should  not  deter  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  world  a  much  brighter  and  more  cheerful  place. 
No  craven  fear  of  the  police  deters  our  wives  and  sisters 
from  carrying  out  their  propaganda,  and  why  should  men 
be  less  brave  ?  The  police  are  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  the 
Suffragettes,  recognising  this,  have  no  hesitation  in  being 
seen  in  their  arms. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  getting  rid  of  conventionality,  to 
which  we  are  all  such  slaves.  The  only  people  who  have 
so  far  made  any  attempts  are  the  Smart  Set,  and  at 
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present  they  confine  their  manifestations  to  country  houses 
and  high-class  hotels.  They  do  not  practise  their  flirta- 
tions in  the  squares  of  our  towns  or  villages.  But  no 
doubt  as  the  world  progresses  the  steadily  continued 
alliance  of  our  youthful  aristocrats  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Musical  Comedy  stage  will  ultimately  make  for  a  more 
lively  and  picturesque  state  of  things.  All  real  progress 
is  slow,  but  since  Herbert  Spencer  so  lucidly  defined 
Evolution  as  "  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion,  during  which  the  matter  passes 
from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite, 
coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained 
motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation,"  no  reason- 
able man  can  refuse  to  believe  in  the  theory. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  either  pessimism  or 
despair.  Let  us  rather  be  optimists,  and  believe  that  the 
world,  as  it  grows  older,  will  become  a  pleasanter  place  to 
live  in. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  village  maiden  as  we  know 
her  in  real  life,  healthy  looking  but  heavy  handed,  stout 
and  ungainly,  with  coarse  ankles  and  big  feet.  A  thor- 
oughly useful  girl  on  a  farm,  and  where  a  lot  of  hard 
work  has  to  be  done,  but  not  an  object  of  beauty.  Then 
recall  the  village  maidens  of  Musical  Comedy,  so  dainty 
and  debonair,  so  arch  in  their  manners,  so  charmingly 
costumed,  with  high  heels  to  their  shoes,  short  petticoats, 
and — but  I  refrain  from  further  details.  They  will  no 
doubt  readily  come  to  most  minds.  But  I  ask,  why  do 
not  statesmen,  who  are  continually  decrying  the  evils 
arising  from  the  overcrowding  of  our  towns  by  the 
influx  of  the  young  men  from  the  country,  and  who  keep 
preaching  the  gospel  of  "  back  to  the  land,"  see  a  very 
obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  They  have  only 
to  make  the  country  girl  as  attractive  as  she  is  in  Musical 
Comedy,  and  what  young  man  of  taste  and  spirit  but 
would  at  once  desert  the  town  and  go  back  to  the  simple 
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life  and  to  country  pleasures.  I  suppose  that  the  remedy 
is  so  obvious  that  no  statesman  would  ever  think  of  it. 

And  whilst  I  am  in  the  vein  of  suggestion  let  me  give 
Mr.  Haldane  a  hint  as  to  the  best  means  of  recruiting  his 
Territorial  army. 

ISTow  from  Musical  Comedy  the  military  are  seldom  or 
never  absent.  They  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  life. 
And  I  have  never  heard  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in 
getting  recruits.  The  reason  for  this  I  take  to  be  is  that 
their  uniforms  are  so  handsome.  They  are  as  gorgeous  in 
colour  as  a  collection  of  tropical  birds,  and  the  officers 
change  theirs  as  often  in  the  day  as  an  Emperor  or  a  King 
paying  a  State  visit  to  his  Royal  relations.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  our  own  khaki-clad  and  depressing  looking 
army.  How  can  you  expect  any  spirited  youth  to  join  it 
when  he  is  compelled  to  wear  such  clothes?  Why,  even 
the  suits  of  clothes  provided  for  convicts  are  decorated 
with  broad  arrows. 

Of  course  I  know  what  Mr.  Haldane  will  say  when  he 
hears  of  my  suggestion.  He  will  reply  that  what  he  is 
aiming  at  is  an  efficient  fighting  machine.  But  what  sane 
youth  is  going  of  his  own  free-will  to  become  merely  part 
of  a  fighting  machine.  You  might  as  reasonably  ask  Miss 
Maud  Allan  to  dance  in  a  crinoline  costume  instead  of 
beads.  What  the  young  man  wants  is  plenty  of  fine 
clothes,  and  the  prospect  of  lots  of  fun. 

This  matter  of  the  clothes  we  wear  is  one  that  has  been 
very  much  neglected  of  late,  despite  Carlyle's  philoso- 
phical treatise  on  the  subject.  There  needs  a  great 
revision  of  public  opinion  on  this  question  of  how  we 
ought  to  dress,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  newspapers 
that  those  most  interested  are  taking  up  the  matter.  I 
mean  those  worthy  people  who  make  them  for  us — the 
Tailors.  Now  in  Musical  Comedy  the  more  prominent  a 
man's  position  the  more  varied  the  clothes  he  wears,  and 
the  oftener  he  changes  them.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
the  course  of  an  evening  the  leading  comedian  will  adopt 
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half-a-dozen  costumes,  from  that  of  a  chimney  sweep,  or 
a  railway  guard,  to  that  of  a  man  about  town,  or  a  gilded 
earl. 

But  with  us  if  a  man  becomes  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  say  a  Doctor,  or  a  Lawyer,  a  President  of  a 
Republic  or  a  Member  of  Parliament,  an  undertaker  on 
duty,  or  a  Lord  Mayor,  he  has  to  eschew  such  vanities  of 
costume,  and  content  himself  with  a  black  frock  coat  and 
a  silk  hat  less.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
imagine  a  romantic  form  of  personal  attire. 

I  have  known  cases  where  a  man's  artistic  sensibilities 
seem  to  have  been  so  outraged  that  he  has  sought  to 
brighten  up  his  dolorous  garb  by  wearing  a  red  tie  and 
brown  boots  with  his  frock  coat  and  silk  hat.  But  such 
originality  is  not  considered  good  form.  The  ardent 
Socialist  may  affect  a  red  tie,  for  he  usually  wears  a  soft 
felt  hat  and  a  reefer  jacket,  so  deficient  is  he  in  any 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  But  no  Socialist,  not  even 
Mr.  Victor  Grrayson,  though  his  debating  cosume  is 
immaculate  evening  attire,  would  be  dubbed,  to  use  the 
current  phrase,  a  well  dressed  man.  He  may  not  seem  out 
of  place  at  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  but  he  would  in 
Bond  Street  or  St.  James's. 

The  chief  concession  I  can  recall  to  a  departure  from 
this  orthodox  garb  is  when  on  certain  occasions  a  Mayor  or 
a  Lord  Mayor  has  to  be  mixed  up  in  public  with  a  lot  of 
common  councillors.  Then  a  massive  gold  chain,  with  a 
huge  medal  on  it,  is  hung  round  his  neck  so  as  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  his  dignity  not  being  at  once  recognised 
by  the  populace.  But  such  barbaric  splendour  is  of  rare 
occurrence. 

With  this  lack  of  colour  and  distinction  in  the  clothes 
we  wear  there  naturally  arises  a  lack  of  variety  and  charm 
in  our  daily  conversation.  For  this  we  are  to  be  pitied, 
rather  than  blamed.  How  could  the  poets  who  gathered 
at  the  Mermaid  tavern  in  doublet  and  silken  hose,  or  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  Restoration,  with  their  ruffles  and  plumes, 
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possibly  have  said  anything  witty  or  brilliant  if  they  had 
been  dressed  in  black  frock  coats,  baggy  trousers,  and  silk 
hats  ?  They,  like  ourselves,  must  then  have  suffered  from 
depression  of  spirit.  They  could  never  have  bandied  to 
and  fro  the  merry  quip  and  jest. 

Now-a-days  our  topics  of  conversation  are  almost 
limited  to  two — sport,  and  perhaps  trade.  There  may  be 
an  occasional  variation  due  to  a  Society  scandal,  or  an 
unsolved  murder  mystery,  but  to  attempt  to  discuss  any 
subjects  beyond  these  would  stamp  a  man  with  singularity 
and  possibly  expose  him  to  pity  or  contempt.  Try,  for  a 
moment,  to  imagine  what  a  shock  it  would  be  to  the 
occupants  of  your  railway  compartment,  as  you  come  to 
town  in  the  morning,  if  anyone  ventured  upon  a  brilliant 
remark.  What  a  deadly  and  stifling  silence  would  follow 
the  shock  of  surprise.  Or  think  of  the  loss  of  respect  and 
confidence  which  would  be  that  business  man's  portion 
who  indulged  in  humour.  His  affairs  would  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 

Once  upon  a  time  Kings  had  merry  Jesters  in  cap  and 
bells.  Now  His  Gracious  Majesty  has  to  be  content  with 
elderly  gentlemen  in  wigs  and  gowns,  called  Judges. 
Theirs  being  a  job  for  which  old  age  and  incompetency 
never  unfits  them  they  have  become  our  only  privileged 
jesters.  No  ordinary  mortal,  or  reputable  newspaper, 
would  dare  otherwise  than  punctuate  their  jests,  however 
feeble,  with  "  loud  applause."  And  on  such  occasions, 
there  is  no  mention  of.  the  Court  having  to  be  cleared. 
Hence  the  reason  why  everybody  laughs  so  loudly. 

But  in  Musical  Comedy  there  are  no  such  limitations. 
There  all  is  sparkling  wit  and  dashing  humour.  There 
the  funniest  man  makes  the  most  money.  He  draws  a 
larger  salary  than  the  Prime  Minister,  and  earns  almost 
as  much  as  the  leading  counsel  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar. 

I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  his 
hire  for  we  must  not  forget  his  wondrous  power  of  asso- 
ciating ideas  in  a  new  and  unexpected  manner.  He  excels 
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in  glittering  conceits,  and  by  his  ingenuity  creates  amuse- 
ment out  of  trifles,  and  causes  laughter  by  his  clever 
surprises.  With  him  it  is  truly  the  unexpected  that 
happens. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  you  a  sample  of  his 
genius.  The  funny  man  is  in  one  of  his  confidential 
moods.  He  is  telling  his  friend  that  he  believes  in 
unlucky  numbers,  and  that  in  his  case  his  unlucky  number 
is  18.  He  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  by  saying  that  when 
recently  crossing  the  Channel  he  suffered  three  times  from 
mal-de-mer.  The  friend  sympathises  with  him,  as  a 
friend  should,  but  is  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  connection 
between  his  three  attacks  of  mal-de-mer  and  his  unlucky 
number.  Then  comes  the  brilliant  and  witty  reply, 
"  Don't  you  know  three  sicks  are  18." 

I  can  recall  nothing  approaching  this  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 
By  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

"  Not  only  do  I  think  it  paradoxical  to  speak  of  a  man 
of  genius  as  personally  ignoble,  but  I  confidently  maintain 
that  the  highest  genius  is  but  the  loftiest  moral  nobility." 

— Marginalia,  E.  A.  P. 

C  0  wrote  one  who  for  half  a  century  was  acknowledged 
— though  somewhat  grudgingly — to  be  a  man  of 
genius,  yet  was  almost  universally  held  to  be  personally 
ignoble.  This  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe  who  came  into  the 
world  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  of  whom  we  have  now, 
sixty  years  after  his  death,  such  full  accounts  of  his 
career,  and  examples  of  his  works,  as  enable  us  to  form 
right  judgments  of  them. 

English  opinion  of  Poe's  personal  character  was  until 
recent  years  based  upon  certain  notices,  including  a  so- 
called  "  Memoir  of  Edgar  Poe  "  which  appeared  soon  after 
his  death.  In  these  the  worst  possible  construction  was 
put  upon  all  his  sayings,  doings  or  experiences.  He  was 
referred  to  in  the  "  Memoir  "  as  one  "  whose  death,  might 
startle  many,  but  that  few  would  be  grieved  by  it  " ;  "  one 
who  had  no  moral  susceptibility  " ;  "  who  never  expressed 
reverence  " ;  "  in  whom  there  were  no  manifestations  of 
conscience  " ;  and  "  who  exhibited  scarcely  any  virtue  in 
either  his  life  or  his  writings."  This  presentment  of  Poe 
has  since  been  stamped  by  those  who  knew  him  best  as 
"  an  immortal  infamy  " ;  "a  collection  of  garbled  quota- 
tions, perverted  facts  and  baseless  assumptions  " ;  whilst 
its  author  has  been  proclaimed  to  be  "  a  proved  liar." 
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This  Ghoul  was  an  American  bearing  the  fitting  name 
of  Rufus  Griswold,  who  was  revenging  himself  on  Poe  for 
supposed  slights,  but  there  is  not  even  that  excuse  for  the 
villainous  attack  on  his  memory  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review "  in  1858 ;  or  for  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan's  statement  that  Poe  "  caused  the  death  of  his 
wife,  so  that  he  might  have  a  theme  for  his  '  Raven,' '' 
especially  when  we  discover  that  the  poem  referred  to  was 
published  more  than  two  years  before  that  sad  event. 
Fortunately  the  calumnies  of  these  and  other  ghouls  have 
now  been  refuted,  and  the  trustworthy  evidence  now  to 
hand  presents  Poe  in  a  much  more  favourable  light. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  life  story.  His  father, 
the  scion  of  a  race,  notable  in  many  of  its  individuals  for 
intellectual  brilliancy,  quixotism,  and — be  it  said — intem- 
perance, married,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  an 
English  actress  known  as  Miss  Arnold,  who  died  in  the 
same  year  as  her  husband  (1811),  when  Edgar  was  only 
two  years  old.  Being  thus  left  a  penniless  orphan,  the 
child  became  dependent  on  a  rich  relative  named  Allan, 
who  was  quite  unsuited  to  take  charge  of  the  eaglet  he 
introduced  into  his  dull  aviary,  but  Mrs.  Allan  made 
amends  for  some  of  his  shortcomings  as  a  guardian.  In 
1815  the  Allans  removed  to  England,  taking  Edgar  with 
them,  and  the  next  five  years  of  school  life  spent  amid 
rural  surroundings  were  possibly  the  happiest,  as  they 
were  certainly  the  most  profitable,  of  the  poet's  life. 

Here,  as  we  gather  from  his  autobiographical  story  of 
"  William  Wilson,"  he  seems  to  have  been  distinguished, 
rather  than  popular,  amongst  his  schoolmates,  and  he 
returned  to  America  with  a  good  groundwork  of  classical 
and  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  highest  class  honours. 
In  after  years  he  wrote,  in  sad  accents :  "  It  gives  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  can  now  in  any  manner  experience,  to 
dwell  upon  minute  recollections  of  the  School  and  its 
concerns." 

His  talents  and  accomplishments  at  the  age  of  twelve 
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were  extraordinary,  and  his  guardian  delighted  in  their 
exhibition,  but  took  little  further  notice  of  the  youth  who 
was  then  considered — and  believed  himself — to  be  the  heir 
to  Mr.  Allan's  many  possessions.  Of  this  period  Poe  says, 
"  My  voice  was  then  a  household  law,  and  at  an  age  when 
few  children  have  abandoned  their  leading  strings,  I  was 
left  to  the  guidance  of  my  own  will  and  became  in  all  but 
name,  the  master  of  my  own  actions."  Thus  prematurely 
and  unfortunately 

Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe. 

he  spent  a  year  or  two  of  pampered  luxury,  alternated  with 
occasional  attendance  at  a  private  academy  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  the  Allans  lived,  until  1826,  when  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  he 
found  himself  amongst  fellow  students,  chiefly  rich 
Southerners,  and  he  fell  readily  into  the  fastest  set  of 
these  haughty  young  aristocrats.  He  incurred  some  gam- 
bling debts  which  his  guardian  refused  to  pay,  and  a 
quarrel  ensued  which  ended  in  Poe's  going  out  into  the 
world  disinherited,  and  practically  destitute.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  Secretary  of  the  University  when 
asked  at  a  later  date  spoke  highly  of  Poe's  ability,  industry 
and  general  good  character  as  a  student,  but  then  remarked 
that  he  had  an  "  ungovernable  passion  for  card-playing." 

After  leaving  his  old  home — if  we  may  so  call  it — he  is 
next  heard  of  from  Boston,  and  later  on  from  Baltimore 
and  New  York,  and  then  he  is  known  to  have  started  off 
for  Europe  with  the  design  of  helping  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  Of  what  occurred  to  him 
afterwards  until  the  summer  of  1827,  when  he  seems  to 
have  returned  to  America,  there  is  no  record,  unless  we 
may  take  as  such  some  references  here  and  there  in  his 
writings  to  certain  scenes,  personages,  or  events,  in  the 
Old  World.  He  made  an  attempt  about  this  time  (1827) 
to  maintain  himself  by  his  literary  work,  but  failing  to  do 
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so  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  to  become — mirabile  dictu 
— in  less  than  two  years  a  Sergeant-Major. 

In  the  meantime  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Allan  having 
been  patched  up  to  some  extent,  the  latter  in  1830  pro- 
cured the  youth  a  cadetship  at  the  Military  College  of 
West  Point,  where  he  served  with  zeal,  and  did  his  duty 
admirably  for  some  months,  but  gradually  becoming  tired 
of  the  irksome  restraints,  and  the  strict  routine,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  resign.  Permission  to  do  so  was 
refused  by  Mr.  Allan,  and  Poe  ever  a  true  "  Imp  of  the 
Perverse,"  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  his  own 
condemnation  for  wilful  disobedience  and  neglect  of  duty 
by  a  Court  Martial,  at  which  he  pleaded  "  Guilty."  He 
was  dismissed  the  Service,  as  he  had  planned  to  be,  and 
again  destitute,  he  turned  seriously  to  the  pursuit  of 
literature  for  the  means  of  existence. 

In  1833  he  won  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered 
for  the  best  short  story  with  his  "M.S.  found  in  a 
Bottle,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  in  a  poem  which  was 
adjudged  to  be  the  best  of  those  offered  for  another  prize, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  get.  Thenceforward  tales, 
poems,  essays,  came  from  his  pen  in  rapid  succession,  and 
though  ill-paid  for  any  of  these,  he  was  soon  in  possession 
of  such  an  income  as  he  thought  warranted  him  in  getting 
married.  His  beautiful  but  fragile  cousin,  Virginia 
Clemm,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  became  his  wife,  and  the 
story  of  their  mutual  and  abiding  love  forms  the  most 
pleasing  feature  of  Poe's  career.  As  a  mere  contributor 
to  American  journals  Poe  was  always  a  success,  and  he 
increased  the  issue  of  all  those  for  which  he  wrote,  but 
certain  ventures  which  he  made  as  proprietor  or  editor 
were  sad  failures. 

Amongst  other  of  his  writings  some  trenchant  criticisms 
of  certain  literary  log-rollers  brought  him  enemies,  one  of 
whom  replied  in  such  terms  as  provoked  Poe  to  an  action 
at  law  which  he  won  with  damages  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  and  costs. 
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The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  hard  and 
eventually  hopeless  struggle  against  misfortunes  of  many 
kinds.  He  was  subjected  to  a  great  mental  strain,  to 
constant  excitement  abroad,  and  to  wearing  anxiety  at 
home,  for  the  delicacy  of  his  wife's  health  had  now 
developed  into  a  mortal  illness.  His  own  powers  of  body 
and  mind  had  also  begun  to  fail,  and  he  occasionally 
sought  an  anodyne  for  mental  and  physical  anguish  in  the 
use  of  stimulants.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
occurred  in  1847,  his  literary  abilities  declined,  his  lapses 
from  sobriety  became  more  frequent,  and  the  results  on 
his  health  and  reputation  were  disastrous.  He  died  at  the 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  October,  1849,  from 
inflammation  of  the  brain  following  upon  exposure  whilst 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  survey  that  his  inherited 
tendencies  and  natural  temperament,  the  character  of  his 
early  training  and  environment,  and  the  untoward 
happenings  of  his  later  life,  were  all  alike  unfavourable 
for  the  production  of  a  being  happy  in  himself,  or  likely 
to  afford  a  worthy  example  for  others,  and,  indeed,  some 
readers  of  Poe's  story  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  did 
not  develop  into  the  utterly  ignoble  creature  he  was  once 
supposed  to  be.  The  pictures  or  descriptions  of  his  person 
show  us  a  man  of  fine  figure  and  handsome  features 
including  remarkable  luminous  eyes,  and  a  wide  spread 
lofty  brow;  who  was  careful  and  neat,  even  with  a  touch 
of  dandyism  in  his  attire,  and  who  had  claims  to  be 
considered  an  athlete,  especially  as  a  long  distance 
swimmer.  One  whose  manner  with  strangers  or  in  Society 
was  distant  and  reserved,  conveying  the  impression  that 
his  thoughts  were  gloomily  introspective,  or  that  he  was 
too  conscious  of  his  own  powers  (as  compared  with  those  of 
the  men  about  him)  to  be  agreeable ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  not  of  those  "  who  suffer  fools  gladly."  With  his 
intimates,  however,  he  was  always  anxious  for,  and  even 
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morbidly  sensitive  to,  affection,  whilst  he  was  at  all  times 
readily  responsive  to  what  he  recognised  as  good  will. 

He  was  a  devoted  lover  and  husband,  and  the  chivalrous 
much  loved  friend  of  many  good  and  noble  women. 
Amongst  these  were  Mrs.  Allan,  his  foster-mother;  Mrs. 
Stannard,  a  woman  of  letters,  to  whom  his  youthful  poem 
of  "  Helen  "  was  addressed ;  Mrs.  Whitman,  one  of  his 
biographers;  and  especially  that  loyal  soul  Mrs.  Clemm, 
his  aunt  and  mother-in-law,  who  stood  by  him  through  his 
worst  hours  with  untiring  devotion. 

As  a  man  with  men,  those  who  knew  him  best  speak  of 
him  as  "  brave,"  "courteous,"  "a  faithful  friend."  In 
his  business  habits  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  punctual," 
"  painstaking,"  "  industrious "  by  one  friend,  though 
another,  after  a  generally  eulogistic  reference,  describes 
him  as  "  irregular,"  "  eccentric,"  "  querulous."  N.  P. 
Willis,  the  poet  and  editor,  says  of  him :  "  We  loved  the 
man  for  his  fidelity  ...  we  were  reluctant  to  part  with 
him."  Says  the  owner  of  "  Graham's  Magazine  "  :  "  He 
cared  little  for  money,  and  knew  less  of  its  value."  Many 
others  whose  opinions  are  valuable  have  left  on  record 
tributes  to  his  morality,  his  humanity,  and  his  honesty, 
but  enough  evidence  had  been  already  given  to  prove  that 
he  had  many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a 
gentleman. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  this  being  of  culture,  genius, 
and  many  virtues,  died  the  death  of  a  vagabond. 

We  have  had,  in  our  English  men  of  letters,  some  whose 
experiences  have  resembled  those  of  Poe,  including  Savage, 
Chatterton,  De  Quincey,  Francis  Thompson,  and  others, 
but  none  of  them  has  left  behind  such  a  record  of  self- 
martyrdom  as  this  of  the  gifted  American. 

He  always  bitterly  repented  his  intemperate  outbreaks, 
and  sought  to  make  full  amends  for  neglect  of  duties,  or 
other  of  their  consequences,  but  the  horrors  of  remorse 
served  only  to  further  sap  his  will  power  for  restraint. 
Stimulants  were  to  him  more  potent  in  effect,  because  in 
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times  of  excitement  he  suffered  from  an  old  lesion  on  the 
brain.  "  A  less  delicate  organisation  than  his,"  says  one 
who  knew  him  best,  "might  have  borne  without  injury 
what,  to  him,  was  maddening,"  and  Poe  says  in  one  of 
his  letters  :  "  I  have  absolutely  no  pleasure  in  the  stimu- 
lants in  which  I  sometimes  so  madly  indulge.  It  has 
been  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  torturing 
memories  of  wrong,  injustice  and  imputed  dishonour,  from 
a  sense  of  insupportable  loneliness,  and  a  dread  of  some 
strange  impending  doom." 

Turning  from  the  man  to  his  works,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  tales,  poems,  and  criticism,  we  may  say  of  them 
generally  that  they  all  exhibit  wide  scholarship,  and  fine 
craftsmanship,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  his  fame  will  chiefly  rest  upon  his  ability 
as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  for  in  these  he  has  no  equal  in 
any  literature.  In  speaking  of  them  he  says :  "  I  desire 
not  so  much  to  tell  a  story  as  to  produce  an  effect,"  on 
which  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  conduct  of  the  story 
leading  up  to  the  desired  effect  is  in  his  case  always  of  a 
masterly  kind.  In  invention,  artistic  construction,  dram- 
atic force,  and  apt  use  of  science — especially  of  psychology 
— these  stories  are  unique,  and  they  stamp  their  author  as 
an  original  and  exceptional  genius.  His  insight  regarding 
the  mental  processes  of  his  characters,  and  his  clear — if 
occasionally  overloaded — expression  of  them  are  amongst 
their  notable  features.  His  themes  are  often  repellent,  but 
their  treatment  is  such  that  the  most  timid  or  fastidious 
reader,  who  ventures  upon  their  perusal,  will  find  them  at 
least  interesting,  if  not  absorbing,  or  even  positively 
fascinating. 

They  deal  chiefly  with  the  darker  experiences  of 
humanity,  but  there  are  several  in  which  comedy  is 
predominant,  and  there  are  few  in  which  there  is  not  an 
element  of  humour,  though  it  may  only  be  of  the  sardonic 
kind.  Romantic,  adventurous,  picturesque,  mystical, 
grotesque,  gruesome,  and  even  playful,  episodes  will  be 
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found  in  them,  but  all  his  work  is  marked  at  some  point 
with  the  author's  sombre  personality,  and  there  is  in  none 
of  them  any  sign  of  that  "  joy  of  life  "  which  is  the  most 
useful  possession  of  many  less  well-endowed  sons  of  genius. 

The  tales  are  vivid,  impressive,  entertaining,  but  the 
pleasure  they  give  the  reader  is  of  the  kind  which  is  not 
far  removed  from  pain,  and  the  emotions  chiefly  stirred 
are  those  of  wonder,  terror  and  pity.  A  longer  story  by 
Poe — of  some  two  hundred  pages —  entitled  "  The  Narra- 
tive of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,"  which  has  all  the  air  of  a 
simple  statement  of  fact,  is  a  thrilling  account  of  marvel- 
lous adventures  in  the  Antartic  Seas.  It  has  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  author  and  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  received  from  English  readers.  Poe  has  been 
accused  of  plagiarism  in  some  of  his  more  wildly  imagina- 
tive stories — a  charge  which  however  has  been  fully 
disproved,  but  he  probably  owes  something  at  least  to  his 
liking  for  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
De  Foe  and  Balzac,  whilst — per  contra — it  may  be  claimed 
for  him  that  his  debtors  in  modern  fiction  are  innumer- 
able. Of  these  the  names  which  come  most  readily  to 
mind  are  those  of  Maupassant,  Stevenson,  Jules  Verne, 
Grant  Allen,  H.  G.  Wells,  Conan  Doyle,  and  Kipling. 
Of  writers  in  other  departments  than  fiction  one  might 
mention  Swinburne,  Phillips,  Sardou,  Baudelaire  and 
many  others,  chiefly  Frenchmen  in  this  conjunction. 

Poe's  verse  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  it  is  throughout 
of  excellent  quality,  though  some  of  it  was  written  in 
extreme  youth.  None  of  it  is  without  that  "  haunting 
charm,"  or  that  carefully  wrought  perfection  of  form 
which  distinguish  his  more  widely  known  poems  of  "  The 
Raven,"  "  Lenore,"  and  "  The  Bells,"  and  there  is  melody, 
rich  imagery,  and  exquisite  finish,  in  every  stanza.  He 
says  in  the  preface  to  his  poems :  "  With  me  poetry  has 
been,  not  a  purpose,  but  a  passion,"  and  we  find  that  this 
passion  was  one  of  heart-searching  intensity.  He  had  a 
theory,  upon  which  he  laid  great  stress,  to  the  effect  that 
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the  poetry  of  words  was  "  The  Kythmical  Creation  of 
Beauty,"  and  that  sadness  was  inseparably  connected  with 
all  its  higher  manifestations.  However  true  that  may  be, 
we  find  in  "  The  Haunted  Palace,"  "  Ulalume,"  and  the 
simply-worded  but  deeply  pathetic  "  Annabel  Lee,"  a 
beauty  in  melancholy  of  the  most  ravishing  kind. 

The  whole  of  his  verse,  including  scenes  from  an 
unfinished  drama,  entitled  "  Politian,"  can  be  read  in  a 
single  evening;  it  contains  most  melodiously  expressed 
thoughts  and  suggestions  which  may  produce  impressions 
for  a  life  time. 

Of  Poe's  criticism,  Graham  says  :  "  It  was  in  the  world 
of  mind  that  he  was  king,  and  with  a  fierce  audacity  he 
felt  and  proclaimed  himself  autocrat.  As  critic  he  was 
supreme."  ...  u  In  combating  what  he  conceived  to  be 
error,  he  used  the  strongest  word  that  presented  itself, 
even  in  conversation.  He  laboured  not  so  much  to  reform 
as  to  exterminate."  And  Lowell  says :  "  He  sometimes 
seemed  to  mistake  his  vial  of  prussic  acid  for  his  ink- 
stand." There  is  little  cause  for  wonder  that  a  critic  of 
this  kind  should  have  his  enemies,  and  he  had  many,  of 
whom  some  never  forgave  him  during  his  life,  whilst  there 
were  others,  who  as  we  have  seen,  pursued  him  with 
virulent  hate  after  death. 

His  literary  judgments,  however,  were  seldom  at  fault, 
and  later  critics  have  confirmed  most  of  them,  although  at 
the  time  they  were  thought  by  many  who  knew  the  writer, 
to  be  presumptuous,  ill  natured,  and  even  ungrateful. 
He  ever  spoke  plainly  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
extending  the  same  treatment  to  all,  were  they  famed  or 
obscure,  intimates  or  enemies,  and  on  these  lines  he  as 
often  expressed  commendation  as  condemnation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  a  highly  appreciative 
notice  of  Dickens,  he  predicted  from  the  introductory 
pages  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  the  future  course  of  the  story, 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  Dickens  ask  if  "  Poe  were  the 
Devil."  Had  Poe  lived  until  the  "Mystery  of  Edwin 
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Drood  "  had  been  left  unsolved  by  its  author,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  found  amongst  the  many  who,  with 
fewer  chances  of  success,  have  attempted  its  solution. 

His  essays  011  "The  Poetic  Principle,"  "The  Rationale 
of  Verse,"  and  "  The  Philosophy  of  Composition,"  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  literature,  which 
should  be  read  by  all  who  aspire  to  the  writing  of  verse, 
for  they  will  be  found  specially  illuminative  on  many 
matters  in  the  attempted  elucidation  of  which  other 
experts  are  obscure.  "  The  Philosophy  of  Composition  " 
is  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  processes  through  which 
that  highly  wrought  gem  of  Art,  his  poem  of  "  The 
Raven,"  was  perfected. 

His  last  work  entitled  "Eureka,  an  Essay  on  the 
Material  and  Spiritual  Universe,"  was  written  when  his 
mental  powers  had  begun  to  decay,  and  there  is  little  in  it 
which  is  of  any  value  to  the  reader  of  to-day.  Although 
it  contains  some  originality  of  thought,  and  much  ingen- 
ious speculation,  it  is  more  like  the  wild  whirling  rhapsody 
of  a  visionary  than  that  convincing  outcome  of  much 
knowledge,  deep  thought,  and  sound  reasoning,  which  he 
had  set  out  to  write,  in  the  fond  hope  that  it  would  be  an 
eternal  monument  to  his  fame. 

Tennyson  has  said :  "  Edgar  Poe  is — taking  his  prose 
and  poetry  together — the  most  original  American  genius," 
to  which  saying  we  may  give  full  and  ready  assent,  but  it 
may  be  remarked — en  passant — that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  or  the  treatment  of  Poe's  themes  to  mark  him 
distinctly  as  an  American.  He  was  one  of  the  world's 
men  of  genius  whose  works  are  admired  and  held  in 
honour  at  least  as  greatly  in  other  continents  as  in  his 
own. 

And  now,  in  coming  to  the  end  of  these  notes,  the  writer 
has  only  to  say  further  that  without  doubt  Poe's  possession 
of  fine  abilities  and  qualities,  only  intensified  the  troubles 
brought  about  by  his  faults  and  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
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and  that  he  probably  suffered  as  much  from  the  war  set  up 
by  these  in  his  nature,  as  from  that  dominant  vice  which 
brought  him  to  his  premature  death. 

The  look,  the  air  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token  that  below 

The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fray 

With  some  infernal  fiery  foe, 

Whose  glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling  grace 

And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face. 

— Judge  Not. 


THE  SWORD,  THE  HOARD,  AND  THE  RING, 
IN  ANCIENT  ROMANCE. 

By  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

T  ADY  CHARLOTTE  GUEST  held  the  opinion  that  the 
•^  Cymric  nation  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
the  Cradle  of  European  Romance.  Whether  European 
Romance  had  its  birth  among  this  people  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  their  Romantic  stories,  or  at  least  the 
mythical  elements  of  those  stories,  carry  us  back  to  remote 
antiquity. 

But  Romantic  poems  and  stories  have  come  down  to  us 
from  well-nigh  all  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  west 
and  the  north — from  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Spain, 
Ireland,  and  from  France  and  Great  Britain — which  are, 
apart  from  Brittany,  Wales  and  Cornwall,  tremulous  with 
age,  and  shrouded  in  a  mysterious  atmosphere  of  wonder- 
thought  and  fantastic  credulity,  far  removed  from  our 
own. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  word  Romance,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  or  Latin  tongue,  comes  to  us 
from  a  country  singularly  bare  of  Romantic  literature; 
for,  excepting  in  the  North  of  Italy,  we  find  in  that 
country  few  or  no  remains  of  ancient  Romance. 

The  people  of  Spain  and  France,  who  replaced  their 
rude  and  barbarous  manners  by  Roman  culture,  eagerly 
forsook  the  language  of  their  race  to  adopt  that  of  Italy. 
The  modified  forms  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  resulted 
from  this  adoption,  were  known  as  Romance,  a  term 
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especially  applied  to  the  Roman  dialect  of  France,  owing; 
doubtless  to  its  central  position  making  it  more  widely 
known. 

When  the  Normans  had  settled  in  France,  and  began 
to  cultivate  higher  forms  of  life  and  manners  than  those 
of  depredation  and  turbulence,  the  history  and  spirit  of 
the  new  order  of  things  found  expression  in  rude  narrative 
poems,  which  were  called  Romances.  That  is,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Romance  changed,  it  became  more 
inclusive,  and  a  term  which  expressed  the  common 
language  of  the  people  was  applied  to  a  special  form  of 
composition  in  that  language. 

At  a  later  period,  when  such  poems  were  narrated  in 
prose,  these  also  were  called  Romances.  These  poems  and 
narratives,  known  as  Romances,  which  were  composed  in 
Romance  —  that  is,  in  dialects  derived  from  the  vulgar 
Latin — were  thus  distinguished  from  works  written  in 
book-Latin,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  literary 
purposes.  So  much  for  the  derivation  and  significance  of 
the  word. 

The  modern  use  of  the  term  Romance,  as  applied  to 
literature,  conveys  a  meaning  which  was  not  present  to 
the  people  of  the  past,  or  only  to  a  small  portion  of  them. 

To  us  a  Romance  contains  something  extraordinary  or 
wonderful — extravagant  adventures  or  miraculous  events 
— removed  from  the  experience  of  everyday  life.  It  is 
true  the  ancient  Romances  contain  such  events  and 
adventures — hence  our  use  of  the  word — but  to  the  Scalds 
and  Bards  they  were  neither  extraordinary  nor  miraculous. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  "law,"  regarding  natural 
phenomena,  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  no  true  conscious- 
ness of  cause  and  effect.  Miracle  was  a  common  every-day 
experience ;  a  great  achievement  or  stroke  of  luck  was  the 
result  of  magic,  or  was  attained  through  the  help  of  some 
attendant  spirit;  and  all  diseases,  misfortunes  and  death 
were  the  direct  inflictions  of  the  "  Evil  One."  Nothing 
was  too  un-natural,  too  wonderful,  or  too  mysterious,  to 
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find  acceptance;  and  therefore,  nothing  was  too  "irra- 
tional "  to  be  incorporated  or  interwoven  with  the  events 
and  stories  of  the  time. 

In  all  Romance  Literature  we  find  this  mingling  of 
strange,  and  opposing  elements.  A  real  historical  fact 
becomes  the  centre  around  which  is  gathered  the  fantastic 
and  the  impossible ;  or  it  forms  the  motive  from  which  the 
imagination  weaves  a  transformed  picture,  accentuating 
and  bringing  together  the  real  and  the  marvellous,  the 
true  and  the  fictitious.  "  Beowulf  "  and  the  "  Nibelungen- 
lied,"  among  others,  are  remarkable  instances  of  this 
bringing  together  of  mythical  and  historical  elements. 

However  much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  laugh,  or  to 
treat  with  indifference,  these  extraordinary  and  absurd 
stories  of  the  past,  they  nevertheless  convey  to  us  a  truth 
— a  general  truth — which  we  can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 
They  express  the  "tone,"  the  character  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  came  into  being,  and  to 
whom  they  were  sung  or  recited. 

Among  the  multitude  of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
which  we  find  were  possessed  of  magic  powers  or  marvel- 
lous qualities,  many  are  common  to  nearly  all  Romances, 
although  they  corne  from  far  distant  lands  and  from 
different  people.  We  find  among  these  objects  the  Sword, 
the  Hoard  or  Treasure,  and  the  Ring :  the  first  and  the 
last  being  more  common  than  others,  and  naturally  so  in 
an  age  of  Chivalry.  Let  us  reverse  the  above  order, 
taking  the  Ring  first,  and  concluding  with  the  Sword. 

The  Ring.  The  use  of  the  Ring  carries  us  back  to 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  even  as  a  marriage  token — 
although  Europe  received  it  from  Egypt — its  origin  is 
untraceable.  With  the  Ancient  Egyptians  it  gave  the 
wife  the  charge  and  care  of  her  husband's  property.  In 
modern  times  the  bridegroom  still  says  "with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  although  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  bride  brings  the  dowry,  and  that  he  has 
no  goods  of  this  world  with  which  to  endow  her. 
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The  heathen  nations  used  the  ring  as  a  binding  cere- 
mony in  making  agreements;  and  as  such,  it  fittingly  finds 
its  place  as  a  pledge  in  the  solemn  contract  of  matrimony. 
We  are  told  that  Prometheus  invented  the  ring,  that 
Tubal-Cain  was  the  workman  who  made  it,  and  that  Adam 
gave  it  to  his  son  Seth  that  he  might  therewith  espouse  a 
wife.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go. 

"The  circular  form"  of  the  ring  "that  is  round  and 
without  end,  importeth  that  the  mutual  love  and  affection 
should  roundly  flow  from  one  to  the  other  as  in  a  circle, 
and  that  continually  for  ever." 

Herrick  expresses  a  similar  thought  in  fhe  "Hesperides." 
He  says :  — 

And  as  this  round 
Is  nowhere  found 

To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever : 
So  let  our  love 
As  endless  prove: 

And  pure  as  Gold  for  ever. 

The  ring  having  acquired  such  an  important  position  in 
secular  and  solemn  contracts — having  become  sacred  in 
life  and  in  love,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  appears 
frequently  in  Romance,  not  only  as  a  seal  and  pledge  but 
moreover  as  possessing  strange  and  miraculous  powers. 

In  "Morte  d'Arthur"  we  have  the  Knight  Sir  Gareth, 
whose  history  is  an  allegory  in  Romance,  similar  to 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  warfare  of  the  Christ- 
ian from  his  birth  to  his  entrance  into  glory.  Sir  Gareth 
has  liberated  dame  Liones  from  her  imprisonment  in 
Castle  Perilous.  When  he  is  entering  the  tournament, 
Liones  said  unto  him,  "  Sir,  I  will  lend  you  a  ring,  but  I 
would  pray  you  as  ye  love  me  heartily  let  me  have  it  again 
when  the  tournament  is  done,  for  that  ring  increaseth  my 
beauty  much  more  than  it  is  of  itself.  And  the  virtue  of 
my  ring  is  that  that  is  green  it  will  turn  to  red,  that 
that  is  red  it  will  turn  in  likeness  to  green,  and  that  is 
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blue  it  will  turn  to  likeness  of  white."  .  .  .  "Also,  who 
that  beareth  my  ring  shall  lose  no  blood,  and  for  great 
love  I  will  give  you  this  ring." 

Of  far  greater  antiquity  is  the  story,  told  by  Herodotus, 
of  Polycrates.  His  friend  Amasis  wrote  to  him  in  this 
wise: — "Amasis  to  Polycrates  thus  sayeth  :  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  of  a  friend  and  ally  prospering;  but  thy 
exceeding  prosperity  does  not  cause  me  joy,  forasmuch  as 
I  know  the  Gods  are  envious.  My  wish  for  myself,  and 
for  my  friend,  is,  to  be  now  successful,  and  now  to  meet 
with  a  check;  thus  passing  through  life  amid  alternate 
good  and  ill,  rather  than  with  perpetual  good  fortune.  .  .  . 
Now,  therefore,  give  ear  to  my  words,  and  meet  thy  good 
luck  in  this  way :  bethink  thee  which  of  all  thy  treasures 
thou  valuest  most  and  canst  least  bear  to  part  with ;  take 
it,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  throw  it  away,  so  that  it  may  be 
sure  never  to  come  any  more  into  the  sight  of  man." 

Polycrates  seeing  that  the  advice  of  Amasis  was  good, 
put  to  sea,  taking  with  him  his  signet  ring,  which  was  an 
emerald  set  in  gold,  and  flung  it  into  the  deep.  It 
happened  five  or  six  days  afterwards,  that  a  fisherman 
caught  a  fish  so  large  and  beautiful  that  it  was  sent  to  the- 
King's  table.  The  signet  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish,  and  thus  was  restored  to  Polycrates.  When 
Amasis  heard  of  it  "he  perceived  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  man  to  save  his  fellow-man  from  the  fate  which  is  in 
store  for  him." 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  a  Queen  who  gave  a  ring  to  a 
soldier  for  whom  she  had  formed  a  wrongful  attachment. 
The  King  obtained  possession  of  the  ring,  while  the- 
soldier  slept,  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  then  asked  the 
Queen  to  bring  him  her  ring.  In  fear  and  trembling  she 
went  to  St.  Kentigern  and  told  him  of  her  folly.  The 
saint  caught  a  salmon  in  the  Clyde,  with  the  ring  in  its 
mouth.  He  gave  it  to  the  Queen,  who  thus  saved  her 
character  and  her  husband. 

A  Knight  once  heard  the  cries  of  a  woman  in  labour,. 
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and  knew  the  infant  was  destined  to  become  his  wife. 
When  the  child  had  grown  to  womanhood,  he  threw  a  ring 
into  the  sea,  commanding  her  never  to  see  him  again  till 
she  could  bring  the  ring  which  he  had  cast  away.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  ring  was  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  cod-fish. 
Thus  they  were  married,  and,  like  Polycrates,  he  escaped 
not  the  fate  which  he  had  tried  to  elude. 

The  wisest  of  all  men  has  not  escaped  the  magic  touch 
of  Romance.  Once  when  Solomon  was  washing  his  hands 
he  entrusted  his  signet-ring  to  his  favourite  concubine. 
Sakhar,  or  the  Devil,  assuming  the  appearance  of  Solomon, 
obtained  possession  of  the  ring,  and  sat  on  the  throne  as 
King.  Meanwhile  Solomon  became  a  beggar.  After  forty 
days  Sakhar  went  away,  and  cast  the  ring  into  the  sea. 
It  was  returned  to  Solomon  in  the  usual  way,  in  the  body 
of  a  fish.  Solomon  returned  to  the  throne,  but  cast 
Sakhar  into  the  Sea  with  a  great  stone  round  his  neck. 

In  connection  with  these  piscatorial  stories,  we  must  not 
forget  the  quaint  description,  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  St.  Peter  finding  the  Tribute  Money  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fish.  This  was  a  delightfully  novel  way  of  paying  Govern- 
ment Taxes.  We  need  not  wonder  that  so  many  have 
followed  the  "Gentle  Art"  of  the  angle;  the  wonder  is 
that  there  have  not  been  more. 

From  the  Chinese  Tales  of  "  Corcud  and  his  Four  Sons  " 
we  have  the  story  of  Corcud's  Ring.  It  was  composed  of 
four  different  metals,  and  insured  the  wearer  success  in 
any  undertaking  in  which  he  chose  to  embark.  But  there 
was  one  condition  attached  to  the  ring,  that  when  the 
wearer  had  chosen  himself  a  wife,  he  must  remain  faithful 
to  her  as  long  as  she  lived.  The  moment  he  neglected  her 
for  another,  he  would  lose  the  ring. 

Luned's  ring,  the  story  of  which  we  find  in  "  The 
Mabinogion,"  rendered  the  wearer  invisible.  This  ring 
was  given  by  Luned  or  Lynet  to  Owain,  one  of  King 
Arthur's  Knights.  Owain  and  the  "Black  Knight"  met  in 
combat.  Owain  struck  him  a  mortal  blow,  upon  which  he 
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turned  bis  horse's  head  and  fled ;  Owain  followed  in  hot 
pursuit.  They  came  to  the  gate  of  a  vast  and  resplendent 
Castle.  The  Knight  was  allowed  to  enter,  but  the 
portcullis  was  let  fall  upon  Owain,  and  so  narrow  was 
his  escape,  that  it  cut  his  horse  in  two  "behind  the 
saddle,  and  carried  away  the  rowels  of  the  spurs  that 
were  upon  Owain's  heels."  Owain  was  in  a  perplexing 
situation ;  half  of  his  horse  was  without ;  he  and  the  other 
part  of  the  horse  were  closed  between  the  two  gates. 
It  was  while  he  was  in  this  condition  that  Luned  gave 
him  the  ring.  She  said  to  him,  "  Take  this  ring  and  put 
it  on  thy  finger,  with  the  stone  inside  thy  hand ;  and  close 
thy  hand  upon  the  stone.  And  as  long  as  thou  concealest 
it,  it  will  conceal  thee."  When  those  in  the  Castle  came 
to  seek  Owain,  to  put  him  to  death,  and  found  nothing 
but  the  half  of  his  horse,  they  were  "«orely  grieved." 
The  Black  Knight  died;  and  Owain  married  his  widow, 
who  was  the  Countess  of  the  Fountain — "  the  fairest,  and 
the  most  chaste,  and  the  most  liberal,  and  the  wisest,  and 
the  most  noble  of  women." 

In  the  Oriental  story  of  "  The  Four  Talismans,"  a  steel 
ring  has  the  power  of  enabling  the  wearer  to  read  the 
secrets  of  another's  heart. 

A  Basque  Legend  tells  us  of  a  ring  that  could  talk,  but 
its  vocabulary  consisted  of  five  words  only.  This  ring  was 
given  by  Tartaro,  the  Basque  Cyclops,  to  the  girl  whom 
he  wished  to  marry.  Immediately  she  put  it  on,  it  kept 
saying  incessantly,  "You  there,  and  I  here"-  -"You  there, 
and  I  here."  To  get  rid  of  the  nuisance,  she  cut  off  her 
finger,  and  cast  both  finger  and  ring  into  a  pond. 

A  somewhat  similar  "ring  and  finger"  story  comes  to 
us  in  Grimm's  tale  of  "  The  Robber  Bridegroom."  *  The 
robber — his  true  character  being  unknown — has  become 

*  An  English  form  of  this  story  is  given  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson ; ' 
and  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  Benedick  refers  to  it  in  the  words 

"  Like  the  old  tale,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  so,  nor  'twas  not  so ;  but 

indeed,  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so." 
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engaged  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  miller.  She 
obtains  possession  of  a  finger  and  ring  of  one  of  the 
robber's  victims;  which  lead  to  his  condemnation  and 
execution. 

Reynard's  ring  contained  three  gems :  one  red  which 
gave  light  in  darkness;  one  white  which  cured  sprains, 
aches  and  diseases;  and  one  green  which  would  guard  the 
King  from  every  ill  in  peace  and  war. 

The  Betrothal  Ring  of  the  Virgin  must  not  be  omitted. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  where  this  ring  came  from, 
for  rings  formed  no  part  in  ancient  Jewish  marriage 
ceremonies.  This  ring  is  said  to  cure  the  ills  of  people 
who  merely  look  at  it.  It  is  kept  in  the  Church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Perugia,  where  the  greatest  care  is  taken  for  its 
safety,  and  "  Fast  bind,  fast  find  "seems  pushed  to  a  rare 
extremity.  It  is  first  locked  in  a  small  leathern  case  with 
a  golden  key  kept  by  the  Bishop,  and  then  enclosed  in 
fifteen  iron  chests,  the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  fifteen 
different  trusty  persons  of  the  City.  The  last  chest  is  so 
heavy  that  three  men  can  scarcely  lift  it.  The  ring  is  said 
to  have  an  extraordinary,  uncanny  appearance,  and  its 
colours  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  It  is 
probably  made  of  some  rare  form  of  agate. 

In  ancient  Egypt  money  was  made  in  the  form  of  rings, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  "  Beowulf,"  of  a  date 
so  vastly  later,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  "  ring " 
money.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  form  of 
money  before  the  invention  of  minting. 

The  philosopher  larchus  by  means  of  a  ring  was  able 
each  day  to  discover  the  secrets  of  nature :  and  Solomon's 
ring,  already  referred  to,  is  said  to  have  told  him  every- 
thing he  wished  to  know;  and  was  therefore  the  source  of 
his  wisdom. 

Gyges,  shepherd  to  the  King  of  Lydia,  after  a  great 
flood,  went  into  a  deep  cavity  in  the  earth,  where  he  found 
a  ring  of  surprising  virtue,  in  the  body  of  a  brazen  horse. 
The  stone  rendered  him  who  wore  it  invisible,  or  when 
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pressed  towards  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  the  party  could  see 
without  being  seen.  By  means  of  this  charm  he  killed 
Candales  the  King,  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia,  and 
gained  the  Queen  for  his  wife. 

This  ancient  story  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of 
many  of  the  Romantic  tales  of  magic  rings;  such  as  that 
of  Luned's  ring,  which  rendered  Owain  invisible. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  ring, 
whether  it  was  accidental  or  imitative,  must  remain  un- 
solved ;  and  whether  it  was  first  used  as  an  ornament,  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith,  as  a  charm,  or  as  money,  must 
remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  it  has  played  a  great  part 
for  thousands  of  years  in  human  affairs  and  in  Romance. 
To-day  it  is  still  the  sign  of  the  most  solemn  of  all 
contracts  between  men  and  women;  and  seldom  does  the 
lover  place  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed,  without 
his  heart  throbbing  with  some  feelings  of  wonder  and 
romance,  whether  they  are  expressed  or  not. 

The  position  of  the  ring  on  the  hand  was  said  to  indicate 
the  calling  or  character  of  the  wearer.  If  placed  on  the 
thumb,*  the  wearer  was  a  soldier  or  a  doctor;  on  the  first 
finger,  a  sailor;  on  the  middle  finger,  a  fool;  on  the  third, 
a  diligent  or  married  person;  and  on  the  little  finger,  a 
lover. 

The  Hoard.  In  the  hoard  or  treasure  of  Romance, 
we  come  to  an  element  quite  as  curious  and  interesting 
as  the  ring :  although  it  does  not  appear  so  frequently. 
Legendary  lore  tells  us  of  mountains  which  opened  on 
St.  John's  day,  from  which  white-robed  women  came 
forth,  and  the  spell  laid  upon  them,  and  on  buried 
treasures  within,  was  broken.  The  treasure  house  of 
Ixion,  which  none  might  enter  without  being  either 
destroyed  or  betrayed  by  marks  of  gold  or  of  blood,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  story  of  "Bluebeard." 

A  real  buried  treasure,  known  as  the  "  Cuerdale  hoard," 

*  Compare  the  knight  in  Chaucer's  "  Squire's  Tale." 
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was  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  near  Preston.  This 
treasure,  it  is  said,  was  often  sought  by  means  of  the 
divining  rod ;  and  through  it  a  farmer,  on  one  occasion, 
was  induced  to  deeply  plough  the  whole  of  a  large  field, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  it.  Like  so  many,  who  have  hoped 
to  become  rich  by  one  great  effort,  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  This  treasure  had  probably  remained 
buried  and  undisturbed  for  900  years  or  more. 

In  "  Amadis  of  Gaul  "  we  have  a  remarkable  description 
of  the  many  treasures  of  Firm  Island,  which  were  won  by 
Amadis  and  Oriana.  In  the  Second  Book  we  read  how 
the  Island  was  enriched  with  treasures,  and  laid  under 
enchantment ;  and  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  Romance  we 
see  how  Amadis  and  Oriana  were  able  to  enter  and  win 
the  "  Treasure  Island."  Many  conditions  were  necessary 
in  those  who  possessed  this  treasure.  The  Knight  must  be 
excellent  in  arms  and  loyal  in  love,  and  his  dame  most 
beautiful  and  true.  The  Island  contained  a  garden, 
wherein  were  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  four  treasure 
chambers.  Entrance  could  only  be  attained  by  passing 
several  perrons  or  pillared  archways,  made  of  copper, 
stone  and  iron.  Over  the  one  nearest  the  garden  was 
placed  "  the  image  of  a  man  made  of  copper,  holding  a 
trumpet  in  his  mouth."  No  man  or  woman  who  had  been 
false  in  their  first  love  could  pass,  for  the  image  blew 
"  from  that  trumpet  so  dreadful  a  blast  with  smoke  and 
flames  of  fire,"  that  they  fell  stunned  and  were  cast  out  as 
dead.  But  if  Knight,  or  dame,  or  damsel  came,  worthy 
by  virtue  of  true  loyalty  to  enter,  the  image  "  made  a 
sound  so  sweet,  that  it  was  delightful  to  hear."  Many 
made  the  attempt,  but  failed.  Some  passed  the  first 
perron,  and  some  the  second,  only  to  be  thrown  back  on 
approaching  the  third.  After  Amadis  and  Oriana  had 
proved  themselves  worthy,  the  enchantments  were  at  an 
end,  and  all  might  freely  enter. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  impressive  stories 
of  the  Hoard  is  that  of  the  Rhinegold.  He  who  gained 
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this  glittering  treasure,  and  welded  it  into  a  ring,  would 
become  lord  of  the  wide  world. 

In  this  story  the  two  master-passions  of  humanity — the 
love  of  woman  and  the  love  of  boundless  wealth — are 
brought  together  in  conflict.  In  the  dwarf  Alberich,  the 
latter  became  the  stronger.  In  a  fit  of  frenzy  he  cries : 
"  Love,  I  forswear  thee  ever."  He  climbs  the  Rhinegold 
rock,  tears  away  the  shining  treasure,  and  then  vanishes 
amid  the  wildest  confusion  of  the  elements.  He  has  stolen 
the  treasure-trove,  the  Rhinegold,  from  the  Rhine- 
daughters .  He  forges  the  gold  into  a  ring,  and  by  its 
power,  compels  the  Nibelungs  to  do  his  bidding.  They 
come  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  which  they  pile  into 
heaps  under  his  directions.  Now  Wotan  and  Loge  deter- 
mine to  rob  the  robber,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  ring 
by  force  or  subterfuge.  These  Gods  have  incurred  a  debt 
to  their  enemies,  the  Giants  Eafner  and  Fasolt,  and  they 
desire  the  treasure,  not  to  return  it  to  the  lawful  owners, 
but  to  buy  back  their  forfeited  youth.  Mime,  Alberich's 
brother,  the  cleverest  smith  of  them  all,  has  wrought  a 
magic  cap  out  of  the  Rhinegold,  known  as  the  Tarnhelm. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  helmet  of  Perseus.  Its 
wearer  can  become  invisible,  can  assume  any  form  he 
pleases,  as  well  as  travel  any  distance  in  a  moment  of  time. 
Wotan  and  Loge  descend  from  above ;  and  Alberich, 
taken  unawares,  changes  himself  by  means  of  the  Tarn- 
helm  into  a  serpent  and  then  into  a  toad.  "  Catch  it, 
quick !"  exclaims  Loge  to  Wotan,  who  sets  his  foot  on  the 
toad,  while  Loge  tears  the  magic  cap  from  its  head. 
Alberich  is  secured  by  the  Gods,  who  demand  that  he 
shall  order  the  Nibelungs  to  bring  the  treasures  from 
below.  He  is  compelled  to  renounce  the  ring  and  his  hope 
of  ruling  the  world;  but  does  so  with  a  curse,  vowing  it 
shall  bring  disaster  and  death  to  everyone  who  wears  it 
until  it  is  returned  to  its  rightful  possessors.  The  two 
giants  now  appear,  and  claim  their  reward.  The  riches 
are  piled  up,  but  Wotan  refuses  to  part  with  the  ring. 
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Then  the  Mother  of  Fate  warns  Wotan  to  give  up  the  ring. 
He  obeys,  and  throws  the  bauble  on  the  glittering  heap. 
The  giants  collect  the  whole  into  a  huge  sack,  but  they 
quarrel  over  possession  of  the  ring,  and  it  enHs  in  Fafner 
killing  Fasolt.  Fafner  then  makes  off  with  the  treasure, 
thus  fulfilling  the  curse.  Wotan  and  the  Gods  enter 
Walhalla. 

In  "  Beowulf  "  we  have  an  early  and  remarkable  in- 
stance of  buried  treasure,  the  guardian  of  which  was  slain 
by  Beowulf,  who  received  his  death-wound  in  the  conflict. 
It  was  a  hoard  heaped  up  in  sin :  its  last  lord  hid  it  in  an 
earth  cave,  and  for  three  hundred  years  the  great  scather 
held  the  cave,  until  some  man,  finding  by  chance  a  rich 
cup,  took  it  to  his  lord.  Then  the  den  was  searched  while 
the  worm  slept;  again  and  again  when  the  dragon  awoke, 
there  had  been  theft.  He  found  not  the  man,  but  wasted 
the  land  with  fire,  and  night  was  made  hideous  to  the 
sight  of  men.  This  was  told  to  Beowulf,  who  sought  out 
the  dragon's  den  and  fought  with  him  in  awful  combat. 
One  wound  the  dragon  struck  in  the  flesh  of  Beowulf. 
Then,  while  the  warrior  sat  deathsick  on  a  stone,  he  sent 
his  thanes  to  see  the  cups  and  the  dishes  in  the  den  of  the 
dread  night-flyer.  He  said,  "  I  for  this  gold  have  wisely 
sold  my  life ;  let  others  care  now  for  the  people's  need.  I 
may  be  here  no  longer.  Now  go  thou  quickly,  beloved 
Wiglaf,  .  .  .  now  the  dragon  lies  low,  sorely  wounded, 
bereft  of  treasure.  Do  thou  make  haste  that  I  may  see 
the  ancient  wealth,  the  golden  possessions,  may  well 
survey  the  bright  curious  gems;  that  because  of  the 
treasure-wealth  I  may  more  calmly  leave  my  life  and 
lordship  which  I  have  long  held." 

Wiglaf  goes,  and  he  saw  in  the  den  of  the  dragon 
"  many  treasure  jewels,  glittering  gold  lying  on  the 
ground,  wonders  on  the  walls ;  beakers  standing,  vessels  of 
bygone  men.  .  .  .  There  was  many  a  helm,  old  and  rusty, 
many  an  armring  curiously  twined.  Treasure,  gold  in  the 
earth,  may  easily  turn  the  head  of  any  one  of  mankind, 
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hide  it  who  will.  Likewise  he  saw,  standing  high  over 
the  Hoard,  an  ensign,  all  golden,  greatest  of  handwrought 
wonders,  riveted  together  with  handcraft;  from  it  there 
stood  out  a  ray,  so  that  he  could  see  the  floor,  inspect  the 
treasures  throughout.  No  sign  of  the  Dragon  was  there, 
for  the  sword  had  done  away  with  him." 

The  Messenger  of  Death  comes  to  Beowulf ;  and  we  have 
that  pathetic  description,  powerful  because  of  its  natural 
simplicity,  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  the  hero.  The 
people  raised  a  mound  on  the  cliff,  on  the  spot  of  the 
funeral  pyre.  In  the  mound  they  placed  rings  and  jewels 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Hoard.  "  They  left  the 
treasure  of  earls  to  the  earth  to  hold — the  gold  in  the 
ground — where  now  it  remains,  as  useless  to  men  as  it  was 
before!" 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  metals  were  discovered 
long  prior  to  the  dawn  of  history;  and  that  man  has 
always  attached  great  value  to  them.  The  latter  is  found 
even  among  living  savages.  When  some  English  sailors 
gave  the  South  Sea  Islanders — discovered  by  Captain 
Cook — some  iron  nails,  they  immediately  planted  them 
hoping  to  obtain  another  crop. 

The  time  and  labour  spent  in  trying  to  discover  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  which  was  to  transmute  all  baser 
metals  into  gold,  are  almost  mythical. 

Two  metals  have  always  had  for  man  a  special 
fascination,  partly  arising  no  doubt  from  their  rarity,  but 
also  from  their  brightness  and  lustre — namely,  silver  and 
gold.  The  same  fascination  has  existed  regarding  jewels 
and  precious  stones. 

The  law  of  animal  evolution  shows  a  gradual  climbing 
up  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  good  to  the  better.  But  with  all  this 
upward  climbing  we  have  to  reckon  with  natural  selection 
and  heredity;  and  what  evolution  has  failed  to  do,  here- 
dity has  abundantly  well  accomplished;  for  the  "love  of 
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silver  and  gold  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever  it  was  :  if  not 
in  the  form  of  money,  then  in  the  equivalents  of  land, 
bond  or  scrip.  Heredity  has  given  us  no  checkmate  in 
this. 

In  "  The  Mabinogion  "  the  mother  of  Peredur  gave  him 
the  following  advice: — "Whenever  thou  seest  a  Church, 
repeat  theo  thy  paternoster  unto  it;  and  if  thou  see  meat 
and  drink,  and  none  have  the  kindness  to  give  them  to 
thee,  take  them  thyself.  And  if  thou  hear  an  outcry, 
proceed  towards  it,  especially  if  it  be  the  outcry  of  a 
woman.  If  thou  see  a  fair  jewel,  possess  thyself  of  it," 
and  so  forth.  Peredur  immediately  put  his  mother's  words 
into  practice,  with  what  result  we  need  not  here  follow. 

But  can  we  penetrate  behind  these  romantic  stories  of 
the  hoard?  In  semi-barbarous  and  feudal  times  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  of  but  little  account,  and  wealth 
or  treasure  was  the  possession  of  very  few.  It  also  seems 
certain  that  not  infrequently  treasure  would  be  buried  for 
safety,  to  prevent  theft  by  a  possible  victor,  and  the  spot 
afterwards  forgotten.  May  not  the  curse  cast  on  the 
hoard  represent  the  serf's  point  of  view?  These  are  only 
offered  as  sporting  suggestions,  for  the  magic  elements  of 
Romance  are  too  weird  and  tangled  to  be  translated  into 
common-sense.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  were  it 
otherwise,  the  charm  of  its  suggestions,  the  verve  and 
spirit  of  its  adventures  would  vanish. 

The  Sivord.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  perhaps  nothing 
was  more  highly  prized — nothing  more  eagerly  sought 
after,  than  a  well-tempered,  trusty  sword.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  how  every  man  at  arms  appears  to  have  been  filled 
with  a  desire  to  win  his  spurs  and  attain  the  honour  of 
Knighthood :  how  every  one  turned  out  armed  sump- 
tuously cap-a-pie  in  search  of  adventures :  and  how, 
thirsting  to  try  their  strength,  a  challenge  to  combat  was 
as  common  as  fleshpot  and  meadcup,  harp  and  song,  at  the 
end  of  day.  To  be  victorious,  personal  skill  and  strength 
were  necessary;  but  even  these,  without  a  good  sword, 
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might  be  of  no  avail.  If  the  combat  was  to  redress  some 
wrong,  then  so  much  the  better ;  if  it  was  to  win  the  hand 
and  heart  of  some  fair,  beauteous  dame,  then  so  much 
the  better  also :  and,  we  find  in  the  finer  Romances,  that 
on  one  side,  and  that  generally  the  winner,  the  cause  was 
a  good  one,  and  worthy  of  both  the  effort  and  the  fearful 
clashing  and  shivering  of  arms  and  armour. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  names  of  so  many 
famous  makers  of  swords  have  been  handed  down.  These 
are  some  of  them: — Wieland,  "the  divine  blacksmith," 
made  Balmung,  one  of  Siegfried's  swords;  Gallas  made 
Joyeuse  for  Charlemagne;  and  Roland's  sword  Durandel 
was  the  work  of  Munifican,  and  took  him  three  years  to 
make.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that  no  excellence  of 
craftsmanship  was  too  great,  no  precious  stone  or  metal 
too  valuable,  for  the  adornment  of  these  famous  weapons. 
Mystery  and  magic  have  gathered  around  the  sword  in 
Romance,  as  they  have  around  the  ring  and  the  hoard. 

Attila,  the  "  scourge  of  God,"  received  his  sword  from 
heaven;  and  Merlin  said,  "  look  well  ye  keep  the  scabbard 
of  Excalibur,  for  ye  shall  lose  no  blood  while  ye  have  the 
scabbard  upon  you."  Some  swords  possessed  the  power 
of  healing  the  wounds  which  they  had  inflicted.  This 
charm  was  worked  by  placing  the  stock  over  the  breach. 

In  the  tale  of  "  Bran  wen  the  Daughter  of  Llyr,"  we 
read,  "  Caswallawn  came  upon  them,  and  slew  six  of  the 
men,  and  Caradawc's  heart  broke  for  grief  thereof ;  for  he 
could  see  the  sword  that  slew  the  men,  but  knew  not  who 
it  was  that  wielded  it."  * 

When  all  the  lords  and  knights  and  gentlemen  at  arms 
were  gathered  together  in  the  Castle  of  Camelot,  we  are 
told  that  there  came  a  damsel,  with  mantle  richly  furred, 
begirt  with  a  noble  sword,  "  whereof  the  King  had  marvel, 
and  said,  Damsel,  for  what  cause  are  ye  girt  with  that 
sword?  It  beseemeth  you  not.  Now  shall  I  tell  you,  said 

*  Compare  the  "  Magic  Club  "  in  Grimm's  tale. 
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the  damsel.  This  sword  .  .  .  doth  me  great  sorrow  and 
cumherance,  for  I  may  not  be  delivered  of  it  but  by  a 
knight,  but  he  must  be  a  passing  good  man  of  his  hands 
and  of  his  deeds,  and  without  villainy  or  treachery,  and 
without  treason,  and  if  I  find  such  a  knight  that  hath  all 
these  virtues,  he  may  draw  out  this  sword  out  of  the 
sheath."  King  Arthur  assayed  to  draw  it  forth  but  could 
not,  and  everyone  assayed  but  also  failed.  Finally,  a  poor 
ragged  knight,  named  Balin,  who  had  been  in  prison, 
made  the  attempt,  and  drew  it  forth  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

Hrothgar,  King  of  Denmark,  for  whom  Beowulf  slew 
the  monster  Grendel,  gave  Beowulf  among  other  gifts 
"  a  mighty  treasure  sword  borne  before  the  hero." 

Chaucer  tells  us  in  "  The  Squire's  Tale  "  :  — 

There  cam  a  knight  upon  a  steede  of  bras, 
And  in  his  hand  a  brood  inirour  of  glas ; 
Upon  his  thombe  he  hadde  of  gold  a  ring, 
And  by  his  sydo  a  naked  swerd  hangyng. 

Of  this  sword  the  knight  said  :  — 

This  naked  swerd  that  hangeth  by  my  syde 
Swich  vertu  hath  that  what  man  so  ye  smyte, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  kerve  and  byte, 
Were  it  as  thikke  as  a  branched  ook ; 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  strook 
Shal  never  be  hool,  til  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  stroke  hym  with  the  plat  in  thikke  place 
There  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  muche  to  seyn, 
Ye  moote  with  the  platt£  swerd  ageyn 
Strike  hym  in  the  wounde  and  it  wol  close. 
This  is  a  verray  sooth,  withouten  glose, 
It  failleth  not  whil  it  is  in  youre  hoold. 

In  "  Amadis  of  Gaul  "  whoso  was  able  to  draw  from  the 
rock  an  enchanted  sword,  would  be  able  to  gain  access  to 
subterranean  treasures.  Sir  Galahad  was  put  to  a  similar 
test;  he  drew  from  the  iron  and  marble  rock  the  sword 
which  all  other  knights  had  failed  to  release. 
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Among  the  many  stories  of  swords  few  are  so  impressive 
and  picturesque  as  that  of  the  sword  with  which  Siegfried 
slew  the  Dragon.  This  weapon  was  driven  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  up  to  the  hilt;  and  whoso  could  draw  it  forth, 
should  find  that  "  never  bare  he  better  sword  in  hand." 
With  a  mighty  wrench  Siegmund  tears  the  sword  from 
the  tree,  and  cries  exultantly,  "  Nothung !  Nothung ! 
name  I  this  sword !"  Wotan's  spear  causes  the  sword  to 
be  shattered,  but  Siegfried  welds  the  broken  pieces  once 
more  into  a  new  and  better  blade.  With  a  mighty  stroke 
he  cleaves  an  iron  anvil  in  twain,  and  with  the  same  sword 
slays  the  dragon  Fafner. 

Another  highly  picturesque  and  weird  story  is  that  of 
the  "  Green  Sword  Knight "  in  "  Amadis  of  Gaul."  This 
bold  knight  determines  to  slay  the  foul  monster,  Endriago, 
whom  we  are  told  was  begotten  of  the  devil's  ordinance. 
Shout  said  the  Knight,  to  Gandalin,  that  Endriago  may 
hear  thee.  It  was  not  long  before  the  monster  came 
bounding  over  the  rocks,  "  breathing  smoke  and  flames  of 
fire  in  its  fury,  and  gnashing  its  teeth  and  foaming,  and 
ruffling  its  scales  and  clapping  its  wings  that  it  was 
horrible  to  see  it."  Then  follows  a  vivid  and  circum- 
stantial description  of  the  combat,  amid  fumes  so  dense 
that  the  knight  can  scarcely  see  the  monster.  The  knight 
thrust  his  sword  so  hard  that  it  reached  the  brain;  then 
he  "plucked  out  his  sword  and  thrust  it  down  its  throat 
till  he  killed  the  monster." 

But  of  all  the  swords  of  Romance,  none  awakens  our 
interest  so  much,  none  is  so  dear  to  us,  as  the  famous 
Excalibur,  the  sword  of  Arthur.  That  this  is  so,  does  not 
arise  so  much  from  the  part  it  plays  in  the  legendary 
adventures  of  that  Prince,  of  our  own  land,  but  from 
the  remarkable  events  related  thereof  in  connection  with 
"  The  Passing  of  Arthur."  Excalibur  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Ex  Calce  Liberatus,  liberated  from  the  stone.  The 
story  of  the  sword  as  related  by  Malory  tells  how  that  none 
save  the  rightful  King  could  pluck  it  out  of  the  great 
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stone  in  which  it  was  embedded.  One  day,  when  a  tour- 
nament was  held,  young  Arthur,  who  wanted  a  sword, 
drew  it  forth,  not  knowing  it  was  charmed;  whereupon  he 
was  declared  to  be  the  elected  King. 

This  we  find  near  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Arthur; 
but  at  the  end  we  have  that  marvellous  story,  a  strange 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which  Arthur  parts  first 
with  his  sword,  and  then  himself  passes  from  the  scene. 
Sir  Mordred,  during  Arthur's  absence,  had  tried  to  usurp 
the  Kingdom  and  to  induce  the  Queen  to  marry  him. 
They  meet  on  the  battle-field ,  and  engage  in  combat :  Sir 
Mordred  is  killed,  and  King  Arthur  receives  his  death 
wound.  The  story  of  this,  and  of  what  came  before  and 
after,  is  told  by  bold  Sir  Bedivere  in  Tennyson's  "  Idylls 
of  the  King,"  and  readers  of  that  wondrous  poem  will 
know  that  at  the  bidding  of  the  dying  King,  Excalibur 
was  thrown  by  Sir  Bedivere  into  the  great  lake,  and  then 
(to  quote  from  Malory)  "  there  came  an  arm  and  an  hand 
above  the  water,  and  met  it,  and  caught  it,  and  so  shook 
it  thrice  and  brandished  and  then  vanished  away  the  hand 
with  the  sword  in  the  water." 

I  have  said  that  these  ancient  Romances  give  us  the 
true  "  tone  "  of  the  time  and  the  people.  But  they  also 
show  us,  with  no  uncertain  light,  that  the  pulse  of 
humanity  has  been  much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  as 
far  back  as  we  can  go. 

Not  only  do  we  find  the  same  passions  and  the  same 
feelings,  but  even  the  miraculous  elements  of  Romance 
show  us  the  same  universal  kinship.  Who  has  not  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  a  child,  wide  open  with  wonder,  when 
some  fairy  or  household  tale  has  been  told;  and  seen  it 
accepted  without  question  or  doubt?  The  "make-believe" 
has  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  us.  To-day, 
with  all  our  learning  and  increasing  mastery  of  nature, 
we  are  only  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

It  seems  certain  that  most  of  the  irrational  and  wonder 
elements  in  Romance  have  been  handed  down  from  savage 
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times,  age  after  age ;  and  that  they  have  gradually  become 
more  vitalized  as  morals  and  modes  of  life  have  improved. 
We  may  not  go  so  far  as  Ben  Johnson,  and  believe  that 
in  the  times  of  chivalry  :  — 

.  .  .  Goodness  gave  the  greatness 
And  greatness  worship.  .  .  . 

or  that  "every  house  became  an  academy  of  honour." 
For  we  know  there  was  much  cruelty,  that  morals  were 
often  low,  and  that  the  difference  between  good  and  evil 
was  often  indistinct.  But  still,  when  we  remember  the 
unsullied  virtue  and  constancy  of  Amadis,  and  the  quest 
of  the  Sangreal,  which  runs  through  "  Morte  d' Arthur," 
and  which  Sir  Galahad  attained,  we  see  what  high  ideals, 
what  noble  endeavours  and  achievements  were  possible. 

For  these  we  may  take  the  Sword  as  the  Symbol :  and 
we  may  say  of  humanity— as  it  is  pictured  in  Eomance  in 
the  stories  of  the  Hoard,  the  Sword,  and  the  Ring — as 
Sir  Bedivere  said  of  King  Arthur  :  — 

"  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 


TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 
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TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 
By  the  Kev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

A/TINSTRELof  even, 

Thy  soul-trancing  lay 
Glads  the  blue  heaven, 

Where  pales  the  bright  day. 

Orange  glows  the  west, 

All  other  birds  at  rest 
Thrill,  while  thou  rainest  forth  thy  roundelay. 

Pause  in  their  closing 

Gay  blossoms  to  list, 
Wake  from  reposing 

White  stars  through  the  mist. 

Behind  thee  dusky  trees 

Their  whistling  homilies 
Hush  into  stillness,  while  trills  eve's  lutanist. 

Dreamily  roaming 

Where  rustles  the  brake, 
I  move  through  the  gloaming, 

As  thou  dost  awake 

Echo's  ringing  note 

From  flowery  dells  remote, 
Till  night's  dim  shadows  dimmer  darkness  take. 

Longingly  turning 

I  wend  my  lone  way ; 
Yet  my  heart  burning 

O'erflows  with  thy  lay; 
And  as  thy  voice  rings  best 
When  darkness  veils  the  west, 
So  sings,  my  soul,  when  through  care's  gloom  I  stray. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE   FORTY-SEVENTH 

SESSION. 


With  regard  to  the  Session  just  closed  the  Council  feel  they 
can  report  that  it  has  been  agreeable  and  profitable,  and  that 
the  objects  and  traditions  of  the  Club  have  been  satisfactorily 
maintained.  There  has  been  almost  a  superabundance  of 
papers  offered :  many  of  those  read  have  been  attractive, 
thoughtful  and  able,  and  have  amply  displayed  the  catholicity 
of  the  interests  of  the  members.  A  selection  from  them  will 
appear  in  the  "  Manchester  Quarterly,"  and  others  will  be 
printed  in  full  or  in  abstract  in  the  Proceedings.  Some  changes 
in  the  method  of  conducting  the  business  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  have  been  tried  tentatively,  with  the  object  of 
enlarging  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  papers  submitted 
and  increasing  the  convenience  of  members  living  at  a  distance. 
There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  experience  of  the  operation  of 
these  changes  to  speak  definitely  as  to  their  results.  Considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Rules  of  the  Club  and  certain 
alterations  have  been  suggested  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  A  large  photo- 
graphic portrait  of  the  late  W.  V.  Burgess  has  been  purchased 
by  subscription,  and  the  Council  has  peculiar  pleasure  in 
recording  that  the  fine  photographic  group  of  the  Council  of 
1907—8,  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Ireland,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Edward  Hinmers.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  portraits  of  two  or  three  members  are  not 
included,  but  even  so  the  picture  is  a  valuable  historical  record 
whose  interest  will  increase  with  every  passing  year.  Another 
gift  worthy  of  special  mention  was  the  presentation  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Groves  of  a  bronze  statuette  of  the  President,  the  work  of  Mr. 
John  Cassidy  a  former  member  of  the  Club.  A  suggestion  was 
made  to  the  Council  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  and  pleasant 
action  to  recognise  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging's  attainment  to  the 
dignity  of  "  Father  "  of  the  Club  by  inviting  him  to  a  dinner 
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to  be  held  in  his  honour.  This  was  warmly  approved  and  the 
dinner  took  place  on  March  18th,  1909,  some  sixty  members 
and  friends  being  present.  The  President  occupied  the  chair 
and  proposed  as  the  principal  toast — -the  health  of  Mr.  New- 
bigging.  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
John  Davies  spoke  to  the  toast.  In  reply,  Mr.  Newbigging 
made  a  racy  and  humorous  speech,  not  without  its  serious 
moments,  in  which  he  told  a  number  of  entertaining  anecdotes 
of  his  early  experiences  in  authorship.  Interesting  and  attrac- 
tive departures  from  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meetings 
were  made  by  holding  a  "  Milton  Night "  and  two  musical 
evenings. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty- 
three  papers  and  forty-eight  short  communications  were  read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers:  — 

1908. 

Oct.  12.     Samuel  Laycock  :  the  Man  and  his  Work GEO.  MILNBB 

„     19.     Adventures  of  a  Knight  of  Piel J.  E.  CRAVEN 

„     26.     Literary  Bypaths  and  Vagaries THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

Nov.    2.  George  Ridding  and  some  Winchester  Days...H.  E.  CAMPBELL 

„      9.     A  Question  of  Fate J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

„     16.     The  Colour  Sense  in  Poetry Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„    23.     Francois  Villon EDMUND  MERCER 

,    30.     The  Sword,  Hoard  and  Ring  in  Ancient  Romance 

W.  N.  JOHNSON 

Dec.     7.     Some  Characteristics  of   Milton's  Life  and  Writings 

J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

„      7.     Milton's  "Areopagitica" W.  E.  A.  AXON 

„     14.    An  18th  Century  Manchester  Newspaper T.  SWINDELLS 

1909. 

Jan.  11.  Musical  Memories..  THOS.  KAY  and  HENRY  WTATSON,  Mus.  Doc. 

„  18.  John  Hay,  American  Statesman  and  Author... THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

„  25.  Whistler:  the  Man  and  his  Art WALTER  EMSLEY 

Feb.  1.  Clement  Marot EDMUND  MERCER 

„  8.  The  Modern  Newspaper JOHN  WILCOCK 

„  15.  J.  W.  von  Goethe D.  H.  LANGTON 

„  22.  Three  in  Belgium ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

Mar.  1.  The  Tennyson  Anniversary.. J.  CUMING  WALTERS 

„  8.  Francis  Thompson,  Poet Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

„  15.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  his  Music N.  DUMVILLE 

„  22.  Goronwy  Owen,  the  Welsh  Bard JOHN  DAVIES 

„  29.  Oscar  Wilde - E.  E.  MINTON 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows:  — 

1908. 

Oct.  12.  Charles  Lamb's  Letters  :  a  Copyright  Question... EDGAR  ATTKINS 

„    )9.  Thomas  Platter:  a  16th  Century  Scholar JOHN  MORTIMRB 

,    26.  Some  Patrins  from  a  Scrap-Book LAURENCE  CLAY 
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Nov.  2.  A  Note  on  John  Keats Jos.  HEATON 

„  2.  The  Manchester  Autumn  Exhibition E.  E.  MINTON 

„  9.  The  Illustrated  Editions  of  Rogers's  "Poems" 

C.  E.  T.  BATEMAN 

„  9.  Prestwich  Clough  :  a  Poem WM.  BAGSHAW 

„  9.  Art Capt.  A.  DOGGETT 

„  16.  Creative  Literature THOS.  NEWBKJCINO 

„  16.  De  Quincey  and  the  early  popularity  of  the  "  Imitatio 

Christ!" W.  E.  A.  AXON 

„  23.  Continental  Vignettes  ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

„  30.  The  Futile  Philanthropist J.  D.  ANDREWS 

„  30.  Three  Ballads  by  Frai^ois  Villon EDMUND  MERCER 

Dec.  7.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Milton GEO.  MILNER 

„  7.  An  Estimate  of  Milton J.  D.  ANDREW 

„  7.  Notes  on  Milton's  Latin  Letters WM.  BAGSHAW 

„  7.  John  Milton:  a  Sonnet J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

„  14.  Six  original  Poems JOHN  WALKER 

„  14.  A  Cornish  Author:  A.  G.  Folliott  Stokes.. .T.  CANN  HUGHES 

1909. 

Jan.  18.  The  Colour  of  WTords LAURENCE  CLAY 

„  18.  In  Memoriam  :  W.  V.  Burgess JOHN  MORTIMER 

„  25.  Robert  Burns  :  a  Poem J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

„  25.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  :  a  Sonnet W.  R.  CREDLAND 

„  25.  Selections  from  a  Nativity  Play GEO.  MILNER 

Feb.  1.  Thomas  Fuller's  Tercentenary Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„  1.  Edgar  Allan  Poe B.  A.  REDFERN 

„  8.  Swinburne's  "Age  of  Shakspeare  " J.  A.  BROCKLEHURST 

„  8.  How  to  write  a  Paper  for  the  Club  :  Verses... WM.  BAGSHAW 

„  15.  Criticism  by  Contemporaries HERBERT  TAYLOR 

„  15.  Charles  Darwin Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„  15.  Translations  from  Anatole  France's  "The  Epicure's  Garden"... 

WM.  BAGSHAW 

„  22.  The  Kailyarders A.  H.  M.  Gow 

„  22.  Arthur  Schopenhauer ABM.  STANSFIELD 

Mar.  1.  "  Bozzy  " J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

„  1.  A  Note  on  Matthew  Arnold JOHN  MORTIMER 

„  8.  My  First  Carnival J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

„  8.  A  Note  on  Matthew  Arnold THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

„  22.  Selections  from  a  Book  of  Table  Talk GEO.  MILNER 

„  22.  Oxford:  a  Poem WM.  BAGSHAW 

„  29.  Miners  of  Coal GEO.  ELCE 

„  29.  Impressions  of  Present-Day  Musical  Comedy...  J.  J.RICHARDSON 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
seventy-one,  may  be  classified  thus: — Philosophy,  8;  Art  and 
Music,  7 ;  Biography,  15  ;  Criticism,  17  ;  Poetry  and  the  Drama, 
16;  Humour,  2;  Travel,  4;  History,  2. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  835  volumes  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some 
works  of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors 
or  having  local  interest.  The  most  important  and  valuable 
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gift  to  the  Library  during  the  Session  has  been  120  volumes 
selected  from  the  collection  of  the  late  W.  V.  Burgess  and 
presented  by  his  sister.  Amongst  other  donations  were  "  Man- 
chester Streets  and  Manchester  Men/'  4th  and  5th  series, 
presented  by  Mr.  T.  Swindells;  Two  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Harrison ;  "A  Phantom  Banquet :  Poems,"  by  Mr.  J.  Redfearn 
Williamson ;  Hovell's  "  Stories  from  Don  Quixote,"  presented 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott;  "The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel 
Laycock,"  edited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Milner  and  presented  by  him; 
"The  Heart  of  Lakeland,"  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Oppenheimer ;  Transac- 
tions of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
1906-7,  given  by  the  Society;  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  1907,  by  the  Society;  Transac- 
tions of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  by  the  Society ; 
"Around  Vevey,"  presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Humphreys ;  "Vul- 
can," Vol.  4,  1907-8,  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland;  "Songs  from 
Sentences  in  Shakspeare,"  by  Thos.  Kay;  Mr.  W.  V.  Burgess's 
"  Walks  in  Jerusalem,"  presented  by  Mr.  L.  Clay ;  "  The  Cry 
on  the  Mountain :  Poems,"  and  "  In  Grasmere  Vale  and  other 
Poems,"  presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Mackereth ;  Report  on  Visit  to 
Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  "  De 
Quincey  Bibliography,"  presented  by  the  Manchester  Public 
Libraries'  Committee ;  "  Claims  and  Criticisms,"  presented  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Newbigging;  and  several  copies  of  a  drawing  of 
Humphrey  Head  near  Grange,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave. 

EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  June  27th,  the  annual  excursion  was  made. 
The  place  chosen  was  Wingfield  Manor,  Derbyshire,  and  a  visit 
was  also  paid  to  Lea  Hurst,  the  home  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
About  forty  members  and  friends  joined  in  this  entirely 
successful  excursion. 


CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  5th,  1908,  by 
a  Conversazione,  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday,  April  19th,  1909,  by 
the  usual  Conversazione.  In  addition  to  these  entertainments 
Mr.  Thomas  Kay  and  Dr.  Hy.  Watson  provided  the  programme 
of  a  Musical  evening,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dumville  had 
also  made  arrangements  for  musical  illustrations  to  his  paper 
on  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  which  were  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  his  son. 
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CHRISTMAS  SUPPER. 

The  Christinas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  21st, 
1908,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  Geo.  Milner 
was  in  the  Chair,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  members 
and  their  friends.  The  customary  ceremonies  were  observed 
with  great  artistic  effect,  their  management  being  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Murray  Graham.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  represented 
Father  Christmas.  After  supper,  Mr.  Joel  Wainwright  pro- 
posed the  principal  toast,  "  The  Club  and  its  President,"  to 
which  Mr  Milner  responded.  The  toast  of  "  The  Guests  "  was 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gordon,  and  replied  to  by  Dr. 
Emrys-Jones.  Songs  and  recitations  were  given  at  intervals 
during  the  evening,  a  most  pleasing  feature  being  the  singing 
of  carols  and  songs  by  the  boys  of  the  Cathedral  Choir. 

IN  MBMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  Session  have  been  John  Pollitt, 
Henry  Gannon,  Hugh  Stannus,  S.  C.  Marshall,  W.  V.  Burgess, 
N.  Dumville,  Richard  Hooke,  Sir  J.  W.  Southern,  Geo.  C. 
Yates,  and  J.  N.  Ogden. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  lost  twenty-three  members  by  death,  resignation 
or  being  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  eight  new  members  were 
elected.  The  number  now  on  the  list  is  235.  The  Treasurer's 
statement  shows  a  balance  of  £27  9s.  8d.  in  hand. 


MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB. 


The  Hon.  Treasurer  (T.  C.  Grundy)  in  account  with  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1909, 

INCOME. 
£    a.   A.     &    s.   d. 
To  Balance  from  previous  year  .  .      11    1    2 
,,  Subscriptions  received  : 
Ordinary   Subscrip- 
tions, 1908-9   210    0    0 
Corresponding  mem- 
bers         8    8    0 
Corresponding  paid 
in  advance  0  10    6 
Arrears                          32    0    6 

EXPENDITURE. 

£    s.   d.      £    s. 
\    By  Administration  : 
Rent  20    0    0 

d. 

8 
0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

G 

6 

4 
8 

Postages  3    3    2 

Insurance    0  17    6 
New  English  Dict- 
ionary (4  parts.  .)      100 
Printing  and  Adver- 
tising                         5  11    0 

30  11 

Entrance  Fees    6    6    0 
257    5    0 
„   Christmas  Supper  1908.    (107 
Tickets  at  5s.  each)  26  15    0 
,,   Tickets  for  picnic  Wingfield      18    2    0 
,,   Volume  of  "  Papers  "  sold  7    6 
,,   Cash  received  o/a  History  of 
the  Club  5  13    4 

'History  of  the  Club,'  ^20.  9s.  2d. 
Sales  .              £5  13    4 

,,  Publications 
Annual  Volume 
1908  110    0    0 
Making  Blocks  for 
Quarterly    15    0 
Editor's  Fee   20    0    0 
Extra  clerical  assist- 
ance         5    0    0 

135  15 
,,    Conversazioni    and 
Musical    Evenings  : 
Refreshments  at  2 
Conversazioni    ..     16  16    0 
Collecting,  hanging 
and  returning  pic- 
tures         3    5    6 
Singers  110 
J.     Wilcock's     Ex- 
penses    Conver- 
sazioni 1906-7  8  11    6 
29  14 
,,   Christmas  Supper: 
December  1908  .  .     22  12    0 
Refreshments    for 
Choristers  &c  116 
Hire  of  Costumes  .  .      330 
Javelin  Men  (wages)      100 

„     1  18    8 

27  16 
Expenses  arranging 
Wingfield   Picnic      1  10    0 
Picnic   Wingfield..     16  15    I 
18    5 
„  Bank  Charges  1905-8    25  16    6 
Cheque  Book  2    1 
Foreign  bill  stamp                1 
Bank  Charges  Dec. 
1908  4    4    5 
30    3 
„  Silver    Tablet   and 
engraving  ditto 
Statuette   George 
Milner  18 
,,   Printing   pamphlet 
'History    of    the 
Club'    19    0    0 
4  half  tone  blocks      180 
14  copies  City  News           1    2 

20    9    2 
Less  Sales              .      1  18    8 

7  12    0 
In  Stock.  ,  .  .  12  17    2 

£20    9    2 
Arrears  .....  £69  16    6 

£319    4    0 

18  10 

291  14 
,,  Balance    27    9 

319    4 

0 

— 

W.  WHITEFEAD. 
A.H.  M.GOW, 


T.  CHAS.  GRUNDY,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 

WINGFIBLD   MANOR. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  27th.  On  this  day  the  Club's  annual 
excursion  was  made,  the  chosen  spot  for  their  diversions  being 
Wingfield  Manor.  The  party,  some  forty  in  number,  with 
their  lady  relatives  or  friends,  visited  Matlock  Bath  on 
their  way  to  Wingfield  Manor.  After  a  stirrup-cup  at 
the  "  County,"  a  motor  and  two  chars-a-banc  picked  up  the 
"revellers/'  and  whirled  them  along  by  the  Derwent,  under  the 
shadow  of  High  Tor,  to  Matlock  Bridge,  and  so  on  to  Fansley. 
The  sun  was  veiled,  but  the  air  of  the  light  breeze  was  pleasantly 
warm ;  the  views  were  extensive,  and  the  company  was  harmo- 
nious and  merry.  Through  the  highly  and  lowly,  almost 
wholly  hydropathic  village  of  Fansley,  and  then  by  parklands, 
orchards,  nursery  grounds,  and  meadows,  in  which  the  grass 
was  being  mown,  they  went  to  Wheatcroft. 

Here,  although  not  by  any  means  "  far  from  the  madding 
crowd/'  the  members  of  the  party  found  themselves  well  off  the 
beaten  track  in  a  comparatively  unknown  and  little-visited 
corner  of  rural  England.  After  a  steady  climb  of  about  a 
mile,  which  was  walked  by  the  more  youthful  or  nimble 
revellers,  they  came  upon  rolling  uplands  intersected  by  many 
by-lanes,  and  the  drivers  were  several  times  in  doubt  as  to  the 
roads.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  moorlands  had 
been  reached,  a  scout  was  despatched  to  a  solitary  farmhouse 
in  a  bosky  hollow  for  direction,  but  before  he  returned  the 
towers,  gables  and  pinnacles  of  Wingfield  Manor  were  observed 
standing  out  above  a  thickly- wooded  hill  some  two  miles  distant. 

Then  began  a  long-continued  and  cautious  descent,  in  which 
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the  carriage  brakes  played  a  great  part,  until  a  long  level  road 
was  reached.  Then  did  leaders,  wheelers,  drivers,  and  driven 
show  their  delight  as  the  "  throt  resarved  for  the  avnoo " 
was  accomplished  in  style.  A  short  climb  by  a  winding 
road  conducted  the  party  to  the  postern  gate,  and  they 
were  soon  assembled  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Manor.  A 
lunch,  which  deserved  to  be  called  a  dinner,  was  excellently 
served  under  a  great  walnut  tree  instead  of  over  the  "mahogany 
tree"  referred  to  by  that  occasional  poet,  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
and  the  inner  court,  with  its  carpet  of  green  dappled  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  enclosed  by  ancient  walls  covered  with 
Nature's  finest  tapestry,  presented  a  most  delightful  picture 
as  the  meal  proceeded.  Many  picturesque  groupings  met  the 
eye  as  the  hungry,  thirsty,  and  merry  guests,  and  the  numerous 
servitors  played  their  respective  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  if  the  weather  proved  unpropi- 
tious  the  crypt  should  be  utilized  as  a  dining  hall,  but  the 
loftier  vault  not  made  by  man  was  fortunately  at  our  service. 
A  pleasant  hour  was  afterwards  spent  in  exploring  the  Manor 
and  its  outworks,  which  are  most  extensive,  varied,  and  inter- 
esting; or  listening  to  one  who  told  the  story  of  the  stately 
home  and  stronghold  in  situ,, 

Erected  by  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VT, 
it  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
remained  the  home  of  the  Talbots  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
when  "  Bess  of  Hardwicke,"  then  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
became  its  owner  and  tenant.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
detained  here  for  some  six  months  in  1569,  and  she  was  again 
here  for  two  or  three  years  as  a  prisoner  until  1586,  when  a 
projected  plot  for  her  escape  brought  fourteen  gentlemen  to 
the  scaffold.  The  Manor  was  besieged,  taken,  and  dismantled 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1646.  Immanuel  Halton,  the 
mathematician,  who  had  come  into  possession,  set  up  in  1674  the 
many  dials,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  a  century 
later  one  of  his  descendants  pulled  down  much  of  the  outer 
walling  to  provide  himself  with  dressed  stone  for  use  elsewhere. 

The  ascent  by  the  club's  veteran  president,  Mr.  George 
Milner,  of  one  of  the  towers  which  still  defy  the  inroads  of 
time  was  hailed  with  hearty  acclamation  by  many  ladies  there 
assembled,  and  well  rewarded  were  all  the  aspirants,  old  and 
young,  who  reached  the  giddy  heights.  They  were  looking  over 
battlements,  gay  with  wall-flowers  and  wilding  roses,  which 
crested  one  of  the  last  of  the  Peak  hills,  and  the  rolling  plain 
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at  their  feet  to  the  north-west  was  once  occupied  by  the  Forest 
of  Sherwood. 

The  return  journey  was  made  by  Crich  and  its  famous 
"  Stand,"  along  a  road  like  a  terrace,  from  which,  to  the  left, 
the  woods  descended  steeply  to  the  Derwent,  whilst  on  the  right 
were  the  elevations  of  which  Montgomery  says:  — 

Great   Nature,   slumbering  by   fair   Derwent's  stream, 
Conceiv'd  these  giant  mountains  in  a  dream. 

And  there  was  a  great  delight  still  to  come.  Leaving  the 
carriages  at  Holloway,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  lovely  home  and 
birthplace  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Lea  Hurst,  The  beauty  of 
its  situation,  the  simple  grace  of  the  structure,  and  the  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  loveliness  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  were 
the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  the  ladies  of  the  party 
especially  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  day's  outing.  The  carriages 
were  rejoined  at  the  lower  gates  of  the  park,  and  then  came  a 
mile  or  two  in  which  the  road  and  the  river  ran  side  by  side  as 
far  as  Cromford.  Here  were  the  ancient  cotton  mill  of  the 
Arkwrights  and  their  lordly-looking  castle  of  Willersley,  and 
then,  crossing  the  river,  the  party  soon  found  themselves  in 
Matlock  again.  Of  Matlock's  natural  beauty  one  cannot  speak 
too  highly,  but  a  most  sordid  use  of  it  is  made  by  man ;  and 
the  party  was  glad,  after  a  well-served  meal  at  the  hotel,  to 
leave  the  so-called  "  attractions "  of  the  Bath  behind  them. 
The  return  journey  as  far  as  Stockport  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one,  but  thenceforward  to  Manchester,  which  occupied  a  full 
hour,  it  was  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Trains  and  trams  were 
missed  by  many  of  the  travellers,  and  it  was  long  past  midnight 
when  most  of  them  reached  home. 

GBBBNGORSB  (B.  A.  REDFERN). 

"  WINGFIELD  MANOR." 

(A  Fancy.) 

Standing  majestic  'mid  a  bower  of  trees, 
An  English  manor  lords  an  English  scene 

Which  rolls  before  us,  like  old  Neptune's  seas, 
In  heaving  billows  of  umbrageous  green. 

And  o'er  these  waves  a  stately  vessel  glides, 

Her  gleaming  poop  and  glittering  sails  advance : 

The  barque  of  History  gains  with  favouring  tides 
This  haven  on  the  shores  of  old  Romance. 

WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  5, 1908. — The  forty-seventh  annual  Session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this  evening 
in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  occasion  was  note- 
worthy for  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  exhibited  and  the 
admirable  programme  of  entertainment.  In  his  opening 
address  the  President,  Mr.  GKO.  MILNER,  made  special  reference 
to'  the  exhibition.  He  did  not  remember,  he  said,  a  collection 
quite  so  good  for  some  time  past.  There  were  drawings  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Minton,  Mr.  Walter  Emsley,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kay;  Mr. 
Gleave  had  sent  some  small  pen  and  ink  pictures  which  were 
interesting  on  account  of  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
taken  ;  Miss  Redfern  contributed  some  carefully  executed  water 
colours,  and  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  study  of  nude  figures  on  a 
rock  shore  deserved  special  commendation,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Ernest  Marriott's  sixteen  drawings  illustrating  the  surprising 
adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  Another  feature  of  interest  was 
a  large  photographic  group  of  the  members  of  the  Club's 
Council,  taken  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Ireland,  of  Mosley  Street, 
a  son  of  an  old  member  of  the  Club.  This  will  form  a  com- 
panion picture  to  that  taken  in  the  days  of  Waugh  and 
Brierley.  The  remainder  of  his  address  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
a  survey  of  the  session's  syllabus.  Among  the  writers  to  be 
dealt  with  were  Charles  Lamb,  John  Keats,  Samuel  Rogers,  and 
De  Quincey,  whilst  local  literature  was  to  be  represented  by  a 
paper  on  Samuel  Laycock,  their  old  member  and  Lancashire 
poet.  Among  the  miscellaneous  papers,  Mr.  Newbigging  had 
promised  one,  "  Literary  By-paths  and  Vagaries."  Mr.  Fox 
had  been  happy  in  selecting  a  subject  which  had  not  been 
largely  dealt  with  before — "  Colour  sense  in  Poetry."  He  was 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Mercer  would  resume  his  old  studies  in  French 
literature,  and  that  they  were  promised  a  batch  of  new  poems 
by  Mr.  John  Walker,  better  known  as  "  Rowland  Thirlmere." 
A  Milton  night  had  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  the  poet's  birth.  The  speaker  then  proceeded 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  achievements  of  members  during  the 
recess.  Mr.  John  Walker  had  published  a  very  fine  volume  of 
poems,  Mr.  Oppenheimer  had  issued  a  pleasant  volume  called 
"  The  Heart  of  Lakeland,"  and  Mr.  Swindells  had  placed  before 
the  public  his  fourth  series  of  "  Manchester  Streets  and  Man- 
chester Men,"  and  had  the  fifth  series  well  in  hand.  Mr. 
Burgess  had  produced  a  novel  entitled  "  The  Billiard  Marker," 
and  he  had  also  in  hand  another  volume  of  "  Cheshire  Village 
Stories."  Reference  was  also  made  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Swann's 
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excellent  historical  sketch  of  the  Literary  Club  published  in  the 
"City  News";  to  Mr.  Monkhouse's  curtain  raisrr  "Reaping 
the  Whirlwind,"  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt  had  a 
new  novel  in  hand  which  was  to  be  published  shortly. 

Those  who  contributed  to  the  evening's  entertainment,  which 
was  composed  of  songs,  pianoforte,  violin,  and  'cello  solos,  and 
recitals,  were  Miss  Amy  Dobson,  Miss  Lucy  Swindells,  Miss 
Evelyn  Rogers,  Miss  Edyth  Redfern,  Miss  Una  Rashleigh,  Miss 
Kate  Bicket,  Miss  Nancy  Howe,  Miss  Emily  Williamson,  Mr. 
Gaukroger,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Sankey.  The  program  was  arranged 
by  Mr  Ryder  Boys,  for  whom  Mr.  R.  Hutton  King  acted,  and 
on  the  back  of  it  were  the  following  verses  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Newbigging :  — 

ONCE  AGAIN. 

I. 

We've  tasted  once  again  the  sweets 

The  silken  hours  of  Summer  brought  us ; 
Now  tread  we  the  accustomed  streets, 

Rehearsing  all  that  Nature  taught  us 
On  mountain  lone,  in  glen  and  brake, 

By  salt  sea  waves,  on  braes  of  heather, 
On  wind-swept  moor,  by  sheltered  lake, 

With  hearts  as  light  as  cygnet's  feather. 

II. 

Another  glad  time  waits  our  ken — • 

Still  other  pleasures  gleam  before  us, 
For  books  and  music,  art  and  men, 

Are,  as  of  yore,  our  theme  and  chorus. 
Let  wintry  winds  blow  keen  and  chill, 

In  Clubland  warmth  there  is  and  passion. 
Where  manly  hearts  are  beating  still, 

And  hand  grips  hand  in  kindly  fashion. 

III. 

So  travels  the  revolving  year, 

Each  half  its  welcome  guerdon  bringing; 
This  hath  the  gold  of  bard  and  seer, 

In  that  there's  all  the  birds  a-singing. 
We  love  them  both — such  joys  we  prize — 

Each  in  its  own  appointed  season ; 
A  dullard  he  who  dares  despise 

The  flow  of  soul,  the  feast  of  reason. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1908. — This  was  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  of  the  new  Session.  The  President,  Mr.  GBO. 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  G.  GROVES  presented  a  small  bronze  statuette  of  the 
President,  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  a  former  member  of 
the  Club. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  presented  a  copy  of  the  4th  Series  of  his 
"  Manchester  Streets  and  Manchester  Men." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HARRISON  presented  two  pamphlets,  "  Early 
Maps  of  Lancashire  and  their  Makers,"  and  "  Defensive  Earth- 
works and  Fortified  Enclosures  of  Cheshire." 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  short 
paper,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  remark- 
able copyright  suit  which  arose  out  of  the  publication  of 
Charles  Lamb's  letters  to  the  Lloyds  about  the  year  1896.  Three 
distinct  editions  of  these  letters  were  published,  and  all  the 
publishers,  owing  to  the  curious  circumstances  under  which  the 
manuscript  came  upon  the  market,  felt  themselves  perfectly 
justified  in  the  course  they  took.  The  Court's  decision  in  the 
case  established  an  important  ruling  in  copyright  law. 

Mr.  GE,O.  MILNER  followed  with  the  principal  paper  on 
Samuel  Laycock,  the  Lancashire  dialect  poet. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers,  in  which 
Messrs.  Mortimer,  Butterworth,  Gow,  Schofield  (Laycock's  son- 
in-law),  and  Attkins  took  part. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1908.— The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  presented  a  copy  of  his  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "  A  Phantom  Banquet." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  short  paper  on  "Thomas  Platter  : 
a  16th  Century  Scholar." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  Adven- 
tures of  a  Knight  of  Piel." 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1908.— Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  presented  a  copy  of  Hovell's  "  Stories 
from  Don  Quixote,"  with  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Marriott. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presented  a  copy  of  the  "  Poetical  Works  of 
Samuel  Laycock  "  edited  by  him,  and  also  referred  to  the  death 
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of  Miss  Julia  B.  (Jaskcll,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  author 
of  "  Cranford." 

A  guarantee  fund  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  stage  per- 
formance of  Milton's  "  Samson  Agonistes  "  in  Manchester  was 
opened. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Some 
Patrins  from  a  Scrap-Book." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Literary  Bypaths  and  Vagaries." 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1908. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER  presented  a  copy  of  his  book,  "  The 
Heart  of  Lakeland." 

Mr.  JOSEPH  HEATON  read  "  A  Note  on  John  Keats." 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Autumn 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  the  Manchester  Corporation  Art 
Gallery,"  and  Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH,  Chairman  of  the 
Art  Gallery  Committee,  explained  at  considerable  length  the 
views  and  objects  of  the  Committee,  and  defended  its  work  and 
also  the  present  exhibition  from  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Minton. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled, 
"  George  Ridding  and  Some  Winchester  Days." 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT  BATEMAN  read  the  following  paper,  which 
was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  remarkable  collection  of 
the  various  editions  of  the  poet's  works:  — 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS' 
POEMS. 

In  that  interesting  little  volume  (1st  edn.,  1881)  of  Mac- 
millan's  "  Art  at  Home  "  Series,  called  The  Library,  by  Andrew 
Lang,  there  is  an  appendix-chapter  on  "  Modern  English 
Illustrated  Books,"  written  by  Austin  Dobson.  At  page  145  of 
this  chapter  there  is  the  following  passage — after  a  reference 
to  Bewick's  famous  pupil,  Luke  Clennell,  here  referred  to  as 
"  a  very  skilful,  but  unfortunate  artist":  — 

To  him  we  owe  the  woodcuts,  after  Stothard's  charming  sketches, 
to  the  Rogers  Volume  of  1810,  an  edition  preceding  those  .... 
illustrated  with  steel-plates,  and  containing  some  of  the  artist's 
happiest  pictures  of  children  and  amorini.  Many  of  these  little  groups 
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would  make  admirable  designs  for  gems,  if  indeed  they  are  not  already 
derived  from  them,  since  one  at  least  is  an  obvious*  copy  of  a  well- 
known  sardonyx  ("The  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche").  This 
volume,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Firebrand  "  edition,  is 
highly  prized  by  collectors ;  and,  as  intelligent  renderings  of  pen  and 
ink,  there  is  little  better  than  these  engravings  of  Clennell's. 

Further,  in  the  same  author's  "  Thomas  Bewick  and  His 
Pupils"  (Chatto&  Windus,  1884) — being  a  reprint  of  an  article, 
or  series  of  articles,  in  the  "  Century  Magazine  "  for  1883 — we 
have  the  following  reference  at  page  192:  — 

Clennell's  last  work  of  any  moment  as  a  wood-engraver — [he  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  painting  and  original  design] — is  the  series 
of  cuts  which  illustrate  Rogers'  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,  with  other 
Poems."  This  is  usually  dated  1812;  but  the  copy  before  us,  which 
has  Clennell's  name,  as  engraver,  upon  its  title-page,  bears  the- 
imprint  of  1810.  This  little  volume  has  an  established  reputation 
with  collectors,  and  the  excellence  of  the  cuts,  as  enlightened 
renderings  of  pen-and-ink  sketches,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The 
touch  and  spirit  of  the  originals  is  given  with  rare  fidelity ;  thoroughly 
to  appreciate  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  them  with  some 
of  the  later  copies  in  the  modern  editions  of  Rogers.  Many  of  the 
compositions  have  all  the  lucid  charm  of  antique  gems ;  and,  indeed, 
may  actually  have  been  copies  of  them ;  since  the  '  Marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,'  p.  140,  is  plainly  intended  for  the  famous  sardonyx  in 
the  Marlborough  collection." 

These  tempting  references,  and  the  fact  that  the  beautiful 
books  referred  to  have,  I  am  told,  never  been  brought  to  the 
special  notice  of  the  Club,  and  the  further  fact  that  Austin 
Dobson  (an  undoubted  authority  on  illustrated  books)  has 
confused  two  volumes — two  distinct  books,  those  of  1810  and 
1812  respectively,  both  very  rare  and  important — and  this 
additional  fact  that  I  have  a  choice  collection  of  the  various 
lovely  illustrated  copies  of  Rogers'  Poems,  which  Ruskin  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  art  books  in  the  whole  of 
English  Bibliography,  have  all  combined  to  lead  me  to  offer  a 
short  paper  on  the  little-known  subject  of  the  illustrated 
editions  generally  of  Rogers'  poems,  and  to  make  the  same 
really  interesting  by  an  exhibition  of  all  examples,  including,, 
of  course,  those  commented  on  by  Dobson  in  connection  with- 
the  subject. 

First,  let  me  put  Mr.  Dobson  right. 

Imprimis :  the  1810  issue  is  not  a  "  firebrand  "  copy  at  all. 
(The  1812  edition  is  the  first  "  firebrand  "  example.) 

Item:  the  1810  issue  is  the  first  edition  illustrated  by  some 
of  Clennell's  cuts  after  Stothard,  but  it  has  fewer  illustrations 
and  fewer  pages  of  letter-press  than  the  complete  edition  of 
1812. 
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Item  :  both  editions  are  "  eagerly  sought  after  by  collectors"  : 
the  former  because  the  impressions  are  finer  of  the  illustrations, 
common  to  both  volumes ;  and  the  other  because  this  set  of  cuts 
is  the  first  one  complete  and  exhaustive,  and  is  a  finished 
production  in  every  sense. 

I  show  both  books  to-night — in  their  original  form  and 
under  subsequent  editions,  1814,  1816  and  1839. 

(The  word  "  firebrand  "  has  reference  to  the  torch  held  by 
the  boy  pourtrayed  on  the  vignette  title  page  of  the  Poems.) 

Samuel  Rogers  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1763  of  rich 
but  honest  parents.  His  father  was  a  banker,  and  the  poet,  it 
is  known,  followed  the  same  profitable  calling.  His  first  work, 
an  "  Ode  to  Superstition,  and  other  Poems,"  was  published 
anonymously  in  1786.  It  met  with  considerable  success,  and 
the  appearance  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  in  1792  at  once 
established  a  reputation,  which  has  continued  undiminished 
for  over  a  century. 

The  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  was  re-issued,  with  illustrations, 
in  the  following  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  his 
5th  general  edition. of  the  Poem.  This  was  his  first  illustrated 
book ;  and  I  have  brought  a  copy  of  it  to-night.  The  illustra- 
tions are  four  copperplate  line  engravings,  two  after  Stothard, 
R.A.,  and  two  after  West-all,  R.A.  With  regard  to  this  book, 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy," says,  "  the  first  edition  of  the  Poem  in  the  British 
Museum  illustrated  by  Stothard  is  dated  1794;  but  there  are 
two  engravings,  in  the  print  room,  one  of  them  the  delightful 
'Hunt  the  Slipper,'  which  are  dated  1793."  (You  will  observe 
that  my  copy  of  the  book  is  dated  in  that  year,  1793.)  This 
was  when  Stothard  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  owing  to  his 
illustrations,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  to  the  Milton  poems, 
published  in  1792  and  1793. 

This  work  was  followed  in  succession  by  an  "Epistle  to  a 
Friend"  ;  "The  Voyage  of  Columbus"  ;  and  "Jacqueline"  (origin- 
ally published — and  the  only  one  not  published  at  the  "poet's" 
expense — in  the  same  volume  with  Lord  Byron's  "Lara" — "a 
questionable  companion,"  the  wits  declared,  "for  a  damsel  care- 
ful of  her  Character") ;  which  was  succeeded  by  "Human  Life" 
(his  best  philosophically),  and  then  by  his  last,  his  greatest 
work,  "Italy,"  which  was  first  published  in  1822,  as  a  one  part 
instalment,  and  republished  in  revised  form  as  to  the  first  part 
in  1823.  With  reference  to  this  poem,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  the 
third  volume  (1838)  of  his  famous  "  Book  of  Gems,"  says:  — 
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"An  edition  of  this  volume,  magnificently  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
fine  engravings,  from  the  designs  of  Turner  and  Stothard,  appeared  in 
1830 ;  and,  although  it  was  at  first  considered  that  the  author  sought 
only  to  indulge  his  fancy  by  a  large  expenditure,  for  which  he  did  not 
anticipate  a  return,  we  believe  the  extent  of  its  sale  has  been  so  large, 
that  the  experiment  has  been  exceedingly  lucrative.  The  other 
'  Poems  '  were  published  on  a  similar  plan,  in  1834.  The  two  volumes 
are,  without  exception,  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  embellished 
books  which  our  age,  so  fertile  in  such  achievements,  has  yet 
produced.  They  afford  proof  that  a  judicious  employment  of  capital 
cannot  fail  to  ensure  success."  (The  Editor  of  the  "Book  of  Gems" 
is,  he  says,  indebted  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  suggestion  of  his  work.) 

To  return  to  the  chronology,  the  second  part  of  Italy  was 
first  published  in  1828  under  Rogers'  own  name.  The  book 
fell  flat,  arid  the  poet  withdrew  all  available  copies.  It  was  a 
revised  poem  that  was  published  in  1830,  and  a  still  further 
revised  (completed)  copy  in  1836,  so  Allibone  says. 

It  may  be  recalled  in  the  Club  that  the  familiar  satire  against 
Rogers  (Lady  Blessington  is  the  author)  took  its  rise  from  these 
two  beautiful  volumes— viz.,  that  his  "  books  would  have  been 
dished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  plates  " — an  unfriendly  and 
isolated  judgment  which  is  not  shared  by  critics  of  the  present 
day,  and  was  not  joined  in  by  many  of  his  contemporary 
reviewers.  Hazlitt  alone  was  really  dangerously  severe,  though 
Wm.  Ward,  Lord  Dudley,  was  a  bitter  critic  in  the  Quarterly. 
The  noble  Lord's  satire  called  forth  Rogers'  well-known,  much 
dreaded,  power  of  retort,  in  the  classical  epigram:  — 

Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say;   but  I  deny  it. 
He  has  a  heart — he  gets  his  speeches  by  it. 

But  our  subject  to-night  is  not  the  poetry,  but  the  artistic 
embellishments  of  the  volumes  issued  by  Rogers  from  time  to 
time;  and  even  if  the  verse  is  not  perfect,  we  may  quote  the 
well-known  couplet  in  the  Dunciad :  — 

".     .     .     the  pictures  for  the  page  atone 
And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own  " 

though  I  contend  this  is  not  applicable  to  Samuel  Rogers. 

I  extract  the  following  pertinent  notes  from  Allibone, 
generally  a  safe  authority  on  British  and  American  biblio- 
graphy:— 

[8]  "  Italy  :  a  Poem  :  Part  the  First,  1822,  12mo,  pp.  164.  Anon, 
Phila.,  1823,  12mo. 

"  Parts  first  and  second,  with  alterations,  illustrated  with  56  en- 
gravings after  Turner,  Stothard,  &c.,  were  pub.  together  in  1830, 
8vo,  1  p.,  4to,  some  imp.  4to ;  again,  1831,  8vo ;  again  1835,  8vo ;  and 
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in  1836  (the  poem  was  not  finished  until  1834)  8vo,  1  p.,  4to,  appeared 
the  complete  edition,  with  56  engravings  after  Stothard,  Prout,  and 
Turner,  engraved  under  the  eye  of  the  author  at  an  expense  to  him 
of  £10,000.  This  splendid  volume  was  repub.  in  1838,  4to,  proofs,. 
42s.;  1842,  cr.  8vo,  16s.;  1859,  8vo,  16s.  (See  Dr.  Wynne's  Private 
Libraries  of  New  York,  1860,  57;  Burton's  Book-Hunter,  etc.,  N.York, 
1863,  63.)  Cheap  Editions  were  issued  in  1848,  fp.  8vo,  8s.;  1852, 
12mo,  5s. 

"  To  match  the  illustrated  editions  of  Italy,  we  have  the  splendid 
editions  of  Rogers'  '  Poems  '  (also  styled  Rogers'  '  Poetical  Works/ 
and  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,  and  other  Poems,')  with  72  engrav- 
ings after  Turner,  Stothard,  &c.,  illustrated  at  an  expense  to  the 
author  of  £5,000,  1834,  8vo  (some  on  thick  paper)  1  p.,  4to  ;  also,  1838, 
4to;  1839,  imp.  4to,  proofs  42s.;  1842,  cr.  8vo,  16s.;  1859,  8vo.  16s.  Of 
the  illustrated  editions  of  Italy  and  the  '  Poems  '  (the  engravings  are 
by  Finden  and  Goodall),  it  is  believed  that  more  than  50,000  copies 
had  been  sold  before  1847.  Poetical  Works,  new  ed.,  Routledge,  1868, 
8vo,  31s.  6d.  ;  1  p.,  4to,  52s.  6d.  Of  the  '  Poems  '  there  are  also  cheap 
editions  :  1848,  fp.  8vo,  5s.  ;  24mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  sewed  ;  1839, 
cr.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  ;  1856,  12mo,  9s.  ;  16mo,  5s.  ;  1862,  3s.  6d.,  and  illus.,  5s.  ; 
1866,  12mo,  5s." 

In  connection  with  the  issue  of  Italy,  first  part,  and  second 
part,  it  appears  that  the  first  part  was  issued  in  1822  by 
Longman  &  Co.,  and  in  1823  by  Murray;  that  the  second  part 
(in  1828)  was  issued,  simultaneously,  by  both  these  publishers. 

COMPLETE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS' 

POEMS. 


1793 


1794 

1795 

1796 

1801-8 


1810 
1808 


1810 


1812 


1814 
1816 
1839 

1822 


Reprint  of  "  Human  Life." 

Reprint  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory." 


First    illustrated    edn.    (5th    general    edn.)    of    "  Pleasures    of 

Memory,"  illustrated  by  4  illustrations,  2  by  Stothard  and  2  by 

Westall.     [Not  in  the  British  Museum.] 

Second  ditto. 

Seventh  ditto 

Eighth  and  ninth  ditto. 

Sundry  later  editions  by  Cadell  and  Davies. 

'Both  in  the  "Royal 
Engagement  Pocket 
Atlas,"  both  with 
small,  fine,  illustra- 
tions, head-pieces  by 
.  Stothard. 

"  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  with  other  Poems,"  1st  edn.,  illus- 
trated by  Stothard's  34  (new)  drawings,  engraved  in  wood  by 
L.  Clennell. 

1st  edn.  of  "  Poems,"  illustrated  as  last  and  by  31  additional 
cuts  by  and  after  the  same  artists,  and  known  as  the  "Firebrand 
Edition." 

Second  edition  of  same. 
Third  do. 

Fourth  do.     (With  47  woodcuts  after  Stothard  and  2  additional 
cuts  by  John  Thompson,  after  his  own  designs. 
"  Poems,"  with   7  steel  plates  by  C.   Heath  :    6   after  Westall, 
R.A.,    and    one    after    E.    Courbould ;    and    49    woodcuts    after 
Stothard. 
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1828  First  edn.  of  second  part  of  "  Italy,"  with  4  woodcut  illustra- 
tions (tail  pieces)  after  Stothard. 

1830     First  edition  of  the  "  beautiful "  issue  of  "  Italy." 

1834     Second  edition  of  same. 

1834    First  edition  of  the  "  beautiful "  edn.  of  "  Poems." 

1836  Third  edn.  (said  to  be  the  first  complete)  of  "  Italy,"  with  the 
beautiful  steel  plate  illustrations. 

1838  New  Edition  of  Italy  (uniform  with  the  same  date  edition  of 
the  Poems),  with  26  of  the  Stothard  woodcuts,  and  15  new  cuts 
by  Thompson  after  Landseer,  Callcott,  Eastlake  and  Uwins, 
R.A.'s.  (Both  editions  re-issued  in  1839.) 

1838  Fourth  edn.,  all  in  4to.,  with  proof,  steel  plates  of  both  vols. 

"  Italy  "  and  "  Poems." 

1839  Further  issue,  ordinary  impressions  of  the  plates. 

1840  Further  edition,  8vo. 
1842     Ditto. 

i»56     Ditto. 

1859    Ditto 

(Besides,  an  Edition  at  Philadelphia  in  1854.) 

There  was  also  an  edn.  published  by  Baudry,  of  Paris,  in  1840, 

12mo,  "with  cuts,"  250pp.     (See  Brit.  Museum  Cat.) 

There  were  numerous  cheap  editions  in  later  years  by  various 

Publishers,  particularly  after  the  expiration  of  the  copyright. 

With  regard  to  the  1830  and  1834  illustrated  issues,  Ruskin 
has  written,  "  Possess  yourself  first  of  the  illustrated  edition  of 
Rogers'  f  Poems,'  and  '  Italy/  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  designs,  and  the  perfect  finish  of  the  engraving." 

Austin  Dobson  quotes  other  words  of  Ruskin  in  the  "Library" 
volume  already  referred  to;  but  I  will  give  you  Dobson's  entire 
passage. 

In  connection  with  the  "Annuals,"  must  be  mentioned  two  illus- 
trated books  which  were  in  all  probability  suggested  by  them,  the 
"  Poems  "  and  "  Italy  "of  Rogers.  The  designs  to  these  are  chiefly 
by  Turner  and  Stothard,  although  there  are  a  few  by  Prout  and 
others.  Stothard's  have  been  already  referred  to ;  Turner's  are  almost 
universally  held  to  be  the  most  successful  of  his  many  vignettes.  It 
has  been  truly  said — in  a  recent  excellent  life,  by  M.  Cosmo  Monk- 
house,  of  this  artist — that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
of  his  works  two  really  greater  than  the  "Alps  at  Daybreak,"  and 
the  "  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  in  the  former  of  these  volumes.  Almost 
equally  beautiful  are  the  "  Valombre  Falls,"  and  "  Tornaro's  misty 
brow."  Of  the  "  Italy  "  set,  Mr.  Ruskin  writes  :— "  They  are  entirely 
exquisite;  poetical  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense,  exemplary  and 
delightful  beyond  all  praise."  To  such  words  it  is  not  possible  to  add 
much.  But  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  poetical  vitality  of  Rogers  was 
secured  by  these  well-timed  illustrations,  over  which,  he  is  admitted 
by  his  nephew  Mr.  Sharpe,  to  have  spent  about  £7,000,  and  far  larger 
sums  have  been  named  by  good  authorities.  The  artist  received  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  guineas  for  each  of  the  drawings,  the  engravers 
(Goodall,  Miller,  Wallis,  Smith,  and  others),  sixty  guineas  a  plate. 
The  "  Poems "  and  the  "  Italy,"  in  the  original  issues  of  1830  and 
183-1,  are  still  precious  to  collectors ;  and  are  likely  to  remain  so. 
Turner  also  illustrated  Scott,  Milton,  Campbell  and  Byron ;  but  this 
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series  of  designs  has  not  received  equal  commendation  from  his 
greatest  eulogist,  who  declares  them  to  be  "much  more  laboured,  and 
more  or  less  artificial  and  unequal." 

While  treating  of  these  books  as  items  for  collectors,  it  is  not 
uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  note  the  prices  secured  at 
recent  auctions.  I  extract  the  following  particulars  from  the 
1902  volume  of  "Sale  Prices." 

(SAMUEL  ROGERS.) 

1.  July  1902,  p.  261. 

(a)  "Pleasures  of  Memory,"  1810  (octavo;  morocco  extra).     Sold 

at  Sotheby's,  on  May  29,  one  of  30  copies  printed  on  India 

paper.     Presentation  copy,  £5.  10s. 
(6)  "Poems,"  1834.      (Octavo;  morocco  extra.)      Sotheby's,    May 

29,  1st  edition.     Presentation  copy  with  inscription  on  half 

titles,  portrait  added,  £20. 
(c)  "Poems,"    1834.     (Octavo;    morocco    extra.)     Hodgson,    May 

28,  2  vols.,  £12.  5s. 

2.  October  1902,  p.  384. 

(a)  "Italy,"  1830.  (Octavo;  original  boards.)  Sotheby,' 
July  21,  1st  edition,  uncut  presentation  copy  from  the  I 
Author.  V£30 

(6)  "  Poems,"  1834.  (Do.)  Presentation  copy  from  the  f 
Author. 

3.  May  1902,  p.  182. 

"  Poems,"  2  vols.  1st  edition,  1834.  (Octavo,  morocco.)  Sotheby's, 
April  9,  autograph  letter  of  the  author  inserted  in  vol.  1. 
£20. 

4.  February  1902,  p.  62. 

"  Italy  "  and  "  Poems,"  1st  edition,  1830-4.  (Octavo ;  morocco.) 
Sotheby's,  January  23 ;  2  vols.  Italy  had  proof  plates.  Fine 
copies  but  rebound.  £9. 

Just,  a  word,  before  I  close,  about  those  great  artists,  painters 
and  engravers  who  have  shared  with  the  poet  the  honour  of 
immortalizing  Rogers'  Poems. 

I.  PAINTERS. 

Turner,  R.A.  S.  Prout. 

Stothard,  R.A.  Callcott,  R.A. 

Westall,  R.  A.  Eastlake,  R.A. 

Landseer,  R.A.  Uwins,  R.A. 

Birket  Foster.  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

II.  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

John  Thompson.  Luke  Clennell. 

Dalziel  Brothers. 

III.  STEEL  ENGRAVERS. 
Goodall.  Wallis. 
Miller.  Le  Keux. 
Smith.  Heath  Brothers. 

Finden  Brothers. 
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In  conclusion,  English  pictorial  art  owes  much  to  Rogers, 
and  we  should,  therefore,  not  let  his  memory  die  out  in  this 
Club.  Besides,  though  his  tongue  was  bitter  (for  he  could  not 
resist  temptations  to  witticism,  even  at  the  expense  of  sensitive 
souls),  his  heart  was  the  perfection  of  kindness.  What  does 
Dr.  Garnett  say  of  him? 

"  The  history  of  Rogers1  life,  apart  from  his  travels  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  his  art  collections,  is  mainly  that  of  his  publications,  and 
of  his  beneficent  interpositions  in  the  affairs  of  clients  and  friends, 
The  latter  are  more  numerous  than  his  verses.  He  soothed  the  last 
illness  of  Fox;  he  was  the  good  angel  of  the  dying  Sheridan,  he 
reconciled  Moore  with  Jeffrey,  and  negotiated  his  admission  as  a 
contributor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview ' ;  under  his  roof  the  quarrel 
between  Byron  and  Moore  was  made  up ;  he  procured  Wordsworth  his 
distributorship  of  stamps,  by  a  seasonable  hint  to  Lord  Lonsdale ;  he 
obtained  a  pension  for  Gary  (the  translator  of  Dante,  who  had  re- 
nounced his  acquaintance) ;  and  regulated,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
literary  affairs  of  that  impracticable  genius,  Ugo  Foscolo.  In  com- 
parison with  these  good  deeds  the  acerbity  of  his  sarcasms  appears  of 
little  account." 

In  this  Club  we  honour  the  heart,  as  well  as  reverencing  the 
head,  and  appreciating  the  taste  and  imagination.  Samuel 
Rogers  should,  therefore,  be  classed  among  our  special  favour- 
ites, worthy  of  annotation  and  affectionate  commemoration. 

Mr.    WILLIAM    BAGSHAW    followed    with    an    original    poem 

entitled,  "  Prestwich  Clough :  a  Nocturne." 

Capt.  A.  DOGGETT  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Art." 

Mr.    J.    REDFEARN    WILLIAMSON    read    the    principal    paper 

entitled,  "  A  Question  of  Fate." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1908. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Creative 
Literature." 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  a  note  on  De  Quincey  and  the 
popularity  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Colour  Sense  in  Poetry." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair. 

The  "  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire"  for  1906-7,  2  vols.,  were  presented  by  the  Society. 

The  President  reported  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton's  resignation 
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of  the  Hori.  Treasurership  of  the  Club  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Council,  and  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Grundy  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  Treasurer. 

Resolved:  That  Mr.  T.  C.  Grundy  be  elected  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  read  a  short  paper  entitled,  "  Contin- 
ental Vignettes." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Francois 
Villon." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1908.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  in  the  chair. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society  "  for  1907  was  presented  by  the  Society, 
and  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  presented  a  copy  of  their 
"  Transactions  "  for  1907-8. 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  for  1907—8,  audited 
by  Messrs.  Gow  and  Whitehead,  was  submitted  and  adopted. 

Resolved :  That  the  thanks  of  the  Club  be  given  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
M.  Gow  and  Mr.  Wm.  Whitehead  for  their  painstaking  and 
valuable  services  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Session, 
1907-8. 

Resolved :  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Club  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  for  his  long  and  important  services  as  Hon. 
Treasurer,  and  the  hope  be  expressed  that  he  will  continue,  as 
a  Vice-President,  his  much  appreciated  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Club. 

Resolved :  That  a  message  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Yates  in  his  serious  illness  be  forwarded  to  him  and  his  family. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

THE  FUTILE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

I  take  it  we  are  all  philanthropists — either  practically  or 
theoretically.  Like  that  King  Goodheart,  whose  legend  is 
embalmed  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  gay  satire,  it  makes  us  "  very  sad  to- 
think  "  that,  while  we  are  enjoying  our  little  luxuries,  so  many 
of  our  fellow  creatures  should  be  in  want.  But  what  can  we 
do?  Warned  by  that  monarch's  disastrous  failure  we  see  the 
absurdity  of  promoting  everybody  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Still, 
some  attempt  should  be  made  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  ones.  Looking  around  us  we  are  at  once  disgusted 
and  enraged  at  the  gross  and  prodigal  extravagances  of  the 
wealthy.  I5  for  my  part,  would  rejoice  if  every  motor-car  was 
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confiscated  and  sold — of  course  to  foreigners  only — for  the 
benefit  of  our  starving  proletariat.  Nay,  more,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  rich  be  deprived  of  their  superfluities.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  no  man  should  have  more  than,  say,  five 
hundred  a  year.  Why  should  A — that  is  I  myself — have  to  put 
up  with  a  suburban  villa  in  which  I  can't  swing  a  cat  (not  that 
I  want  to  do)  and  a  poky  garden,  while  B — some  other  man — 
revels  in  a  stately  mansion  and  rampages  over  a  spacious  park? 
How  much  more  pleasant  would  our  life  be  if  we  were  all  on 
the  same  footing !  But  here  I  'pause  to  reflect.  A  horrid 
picture  presents  itself  !  If  we  are  all  well  off  who  on  earth  is 
to  empty  my  ashpit? 

The  abstruse  questions  which  perplex  the  philosophic  mind 
are  most  oppressive.  Somebody  called  Political  Economy  the 
Gay  Science — why  gay,  I  ask? — and,  as  for  Socialism,  how  is  it 
that  its  prophets  are  so  very  unsociable?  But,  to  resume  the 
inquiry.  What  we  desire  is  to  elevate  the  masses — but  it  must 
be  done  judiciously.  A  banner  flaunting  "  Liberty,  Equality 
and  Fraternity"  is  attractive  but  it  won't  wash.  No  one  has, 
ever  had,  or  could  have  the  freedom  to  do  as  he  pleases; 
Equality  is  impossible,  and  Fraternity  meaningless.  Yet  there 
must  be  some  way  out  of  our  Slough  of  Despond.  Social 
reformers  are  like  King  Goodheart's  bishops,  "  plentiful  as 
tabby  cats — in  point  of  fact  too  many  " — and  so  assiduous  that 
one  wonders  how  they  can  find  time  to  mind  their  own  business. 
Their  views  are  various,  their  actions  conflicting,  but  they  seem 
agreed  in  one  policy — that  something  is  to  be  taken  from 
somebody  else;  though  what  is  to  become  of  that  something 
when  it  has  changed  hands  is  left  as  a  matter  for  future 
consideration.  One  recalls  an  old  story.  An  Englishman  and 
an  Irishman  were  discussing  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth.  "  Ah !"  says  the  Irishman,  "  Look  here  now.  I'd 
bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  a  mighty  heap  and  then 
divide  it — equally."  "  Well,  but,"  says  the  other,  "  at  the  year's 
end  some  would  have  got  through  their  shares  and  some  got 
more — how  then  ?"  "  Oh,"  said  Pat,  "  that's  easy — divide 
again  !" 

Here,  it  may  be  thought,  I  am  confusing  the  two  matters 
Philanthropy  and  Political  Economy.  But  are  they  not  insep- 
arable? All  philanthropy  must  be  politically  economical  or  it 
will  fail.  Before  you  can  be  philanthropic  on  a  notable  scale 
you  must  amass  wealth  and  do  it  on  strictly  economical 
principles,  that  is,  by  what  is  called  (offensively)  tricks  of  trade, 
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cheese-paring,  slave-driving,  nose  grinding,  etc.,  ere  you  are 
able  to  blossom  forth  as  a  great  benefactor  worthy  of  a  statue. 
So,  you  shall  be  as  it  were  the  prize  rose  at  Vanity  Flower 
Show  acclaimed  by  an  admiring  crowd  which  belauds  your 
excellence  and  politely  ignores  the  dung  in  which  you  are 
rooted.  Really  one  must  not  be  censorious.  This  philanthrop- 
ist has  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  maxim — "  Let  not  thy  right 
hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doeth  " — that  left  hand  is  too 
often  compelled  to  dirty  work. 

Again,  I  hesitate.  In  common  justice  to  these  plutocratic 
philanthropists  one  must  acknowledge  their  benevolence — they 
might  have  put  their  money  to  a  far  worse  use.  It  was  after 
all  kind-hearted  of  those  heroic  freebooters  and  gentle 
highwaymen  in  days  gone  by  to  bestow  a  portion  of  their 
hard-earned  gains  upon  the  poor,  and  our  philanthropist  whose 
highway  robbery  is  but  a  side  issue — a  branch  business  as  it 
were — is  no  doubt  deserving  of  equal  praise.  So  let  us  not  be 
too  hard  upon  him — he  is  at  any  rate  a  man  and  a  brother, 
though  we  may  consider  him  somewhat  uppish  when  we  meet 
at  a  social  gathering. 

The  number  of  these  Friends  of  Humanity  is  so  astounding 
that  one  is  surprised  to  find  the  world  as  bad  as  it  is.  The 
philanthropist's  whole  soul — or  a  bit  of  it — is  given  to 
humanity.  From  Count  Tolstoi  down  to  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw — I  beg  his  pardon — from  G.B.S.  down  to  Count  Tolstoi 
the  lighted  torch  is  passed.  There  is  a  general  flare-up,  and 
yet  no  clear  light,  though  much  that  is  stagily  picturesque. 
How  impressive  is  the  picture  we  have  of  the  count's  dinner. 
There  seated  at  table  are  the  wife,  the  family,  and  the  guests 
all,  so  to  speak,  rightly  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds,  when 
in  stalks  the  philanthropic  count,  disguised  as  a  peasant. 
Seating  himself  at  the  table  he  proceeds  to  consume  his  frugal 
meal  of  porridge  or  something  equally  primitive,  while  his 
convives  pass  politely  from  course  to  course.  Then  he  retires 
— either  to  chop  sticks,  pick  oakum,  or  some  other  fitting 
occupation.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  little  sphere  is  follow- 
ing Swift's  advice — showing  his  wit  by  cutting  and  slashing, 
and  laying  about  him,  and  banging  mankind.  But  enough  of 
such  philanthropists  I  "  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water 
has,  and  these  are  of  them."  Unfortunately,  though,  the 
atmosphere  is  befouled  by  their  gaseous  exhalations. 

Again,  de  novo.  The  dictionary  definition  of  a  philanthropist 
is  "  one  who  tries  to  benefit  mankind  " — but  how  ?  It  is  an 
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easy  and  a  favourite  way  to  follow  the  example  of  that  famous 
public  benefactor  immortalized  in  the  inscription 

Who,  of  his  great  bounty, 
Built  this  Bridge  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

thus  affording  an  example  of  a  sort  of  altruism  very  popular 
nowadays.  Really,  divested  of  the  personality,  we  have  here 
the  communistic  solution.  So  charmingly  simple  !  "The  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  therof,"  so  "  Down  with  the 
landlords  and  up  with  the  County  Council !"  Make  every  place 
public — parks,  gardens,  museums,  picture  galleries,  libraries 
— none  churlishly  owned  by  individuals.  All  kept  up  by  the 
rates,  the  rates  kept  up  by  the  authorities,  and  the  ratepayer 
kept  up — Heaven  only  knows  how  ! 

It  was  a  fine  summer  morning  when  A  and  I,  out  for  a 
stroll,  entered  the  park  pausing  by  the  little  bridge  that  spans 
the  Lady  Brook.  To  and  fro  along  the  stream  darted  a 
Kingfisher  for,  though  so  near  town,  the  water  was  pure  and 
full  of  trout.  Above  crowning  the  height  stood  the  ancient 
black  and  white  hall — "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 

A  is — what  is  he?  aesthetic,  socialist,  communist,  independent 
labour  man,  mild  anarchist — Lord  knows  what!  We  had 
been  discussing — rather  warmly — social  rights  and  wrongs  but, 
on  reaching  the  bridge,  with  one  accord  we  ceased  wrangling, 
a  holy  calm  reigned  around  while,  silently  feasting  our  gaze, 
we  absorbed  the  view.  Then  I  burst  out,  "  Hang  it  all,  man  ! 
Tell  me,  now  !  Would  you  hand  all  this  over  to  a  twopenny 
District  Council — turn  that  grand  old  house  into  a  museum 
and  restaurant — crowd  that  heavenly  turf  with  a  vulgar  mob 
— drive  away  the  rabbits  and  the  birds  and  the  fish  and  have 
your  rates  raised  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  and  to  pay  a 
host  of  curators,  and  keepers,  and  gardeners?"  And  he  said, 
"  he'd  be  hanged  if  he  would  !"  or  words  to  that  effect.  So  we 
shook  hands  on  it. 

Incidentally  I  remark  it  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
vexatious  to  notice  how  people  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  work  is  better  done  by  a  council  than  by  an  individual — 
one  of  the  silliest  fallacies  of  our  time.  In  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is,  of  course,  wisdom  because  the  more  you 
have  the  better  chance  of  one  who  is  capable  and  therefore 
effective.  To  decide  any  question  whatever  by  counting  noses 
is  so  supremely  absurd  as  to  need  no  refutation.  Yet,  that  is 
the  way  we  are  governed — save  the  mark ! 
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But  philanthropists  and  futile — am  I  wandering  from  my 
text?  Certainly  riot.  Every  counsellor,  every  member  of 
Parliament  is  a  self-constituted  philanthropist  and  a  more  or 
less  futile  one,  helping  to  pave  Hell  with  his  many  good 
intentions.  Zealous  for  reform,  this  man  determines  that 
ginger  shall  not  be  hot  i'  the  mouth — this  other,  because  he  is 
virtuous,  vows  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale.  The 
parliamentary  philanthropist  is  great  at  putting  down  and 
mighty  at  suppression — or  rather  he  would  be,  were  it  not  for 
his  utter  futility. 

There  were  some  who  anticipated  a  glorious  future  when  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  came  as  a  conquering  hero  to  take  his  seat  at 
Westminster.  In  a  waggonette  and  a  deer-stalker  cap,  heralded 
by  the  heart-stirring  strains  of  a  brass  band,  the  Assyrian 
came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.  He  is  still  down.  The  lot 
of  the  parliamentary  philanthropists  is  indeed  hard — look  at 
Mr.  Grayson  !  Do  not  fear  your  observation  will  offend  him 
— he  likes  being  looked  at — many  philanthropists  do. 

One's  gorge  rises  at  the  insufferable  conceit  and  monstrous 
assumption  of  the  crowd  of  self-ordained  ministers  of  right- 
eousness, as  foolish  as  they  are  futile.  But  it  is  with  very 
different  feelings  we  review  the  work  of  those  others  who, 
genuinely  philanthropic,  have  given  time,  and  thought,  and 
money  in  a  laudable  desire — alas  !  too  often  futile — to  benefit 
their  fellow-men.  To  build  model  dwellings  for  people  who  do 
not  want  them  and  do  not  know  how  to  use  them,  to  endow 
libraries  for  readers  who  cannot  rightly  appreciate  the  treas- 
ures of  literature  is  but  too  like  inviting  a  pig  into  a  parlour 
and  giving  him  the  run  of  a  book-case.  The  sober  fact  seems 
to  be  that  we  expect  too  much.  ^You  can't  raise  the  pig  to  the 
higher  scale  nor  can  you  make  a  silken  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 
Alas !  it  is  a  solemn  truth  that,  so  far  as  regards  a  large 
proportion  of  mankind,  the  weary  philanthropist  can  only 
pass  this  sentence,  "Past  hope!  Better  dead!" 

The  preferable  way  of  dealing  with  the  wretched  one — the 
only  way — is  to  improve  his  surroundings.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  improve  his  condition,  and  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  improve  his  education.  But  when  I  say  education  I 
do  not  mean — in  the  slip-shod  speech  of  the  day — to  cram  him, 
or  strive  to  cram  him,  with  useless  knowledge,  but  to  truly 
educate  him,  that  is,  to  bring  out  whatever  good  there  is  in 
him  to  begin  with.  For  nature  gives  to  one  child  this  aptitude 
— to  another  that.  It  is  deplorable  to  reflect  how  many  lives 
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have  been  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  so  obvious  a  truth.  But 
to-day,  I  think,  we  are  at  last  on  the  right  tack,  and  special 
training  is  taking  its  proper  place  in  education.  Art  schools, 
technical  schools,  medical  schools,  clerical  schools,  dairy  schools, 
agricultural  schools,  spring  up  on  every  side.  Surely,  the 
philanthropist  may,  in  any  one  of  these  fields,  escape  the  peril 
of  futility.  There  is  a  vision  of  Hope.  Oh,  Youth !  glorious 
Youth  !  the  future  of  Old  England  is  yours !  Hail  Csesar ! 
Emperor  !  We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you  ! 

Turning  reluctantly  from  this  golden  dream,  I  hark  back  to 
my  futile  philanthropist.  The  sands  of  Time  upon  which  he  is 
standing  are  strewn  with  many  wrecks  of  lost  argosies.  But, 
to  do  him  justice,  we  may  place  this  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
a  sanguine  temperament.  He  sees  undeterred  the  signs  of  past 
failures,  the  ruins  of  lost  hopes.  Undaunted  he  sends  forth 
his  bark  to  the  Fortunate  Isles  in  fond  assurance  that  she  will 
escape  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  arrive  at  the  desired  haven. 
Would  that  I  could  share  in  his  optimism ! 

Doubtless  the  philanthropist  means  well,  but,  for  all  that, 
lacking  a  right  judgment  in  all  things  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  that  he  cannot  order  the  government  of  this  world  to  his 
liking.  I  recollect  a  song — popular,  when  I  was  a  lad,  in 
drawing  rooms — in  which  the  poetess  sighs:  — 

Oh  !   had  I  but  Aladdin's  lamp, 

Though  only  for  a  day, 
I'd  try  to  find  a  link  to  bind,    • 

The  joys  that  pass  away ; 
It  should  be  May  and  ever  May, 

I'd  wreath  the  world  with  flowers. 

and  so  on.  To  think  of  it !  "  Ever  May  1"  never  the  pageant 
of  midsummer,  the  harvest  of  autumn,  the  festivity  of  winter 
— but  always  May !  Not  so  ordered,  Providence  in  its  wisdom. 
No,  as  we  have  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  so  we  shall 
have  ever  in  this  life  joy  and  sorrow,  wealth  and  poverty, 
happiness  and  misery.  But  as  we  can  lighten  the  darkness  so 
we  can  by  our  sympathy  alleviate  the  sorrow ;  as  we  drive  away 
the  cold  by  the  glowing  fire  so  by  the  genial  warmth  of  Christian 
charity  we  can  banish  the  poverty. 

This,  then,  I  submit  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  The 
virtue  of  philanthropy  like  wisdom  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 
neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof.  It  is  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  rich:  good  deeds  and  kind! 
services  are  as  meritorious  and  beneficial  as  gold  and  silver- 
indeed,  often  more  so.  If  we  choose — and  are  we  not  bound  in. 
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duty  to  our  neighbour  so  to  choose — we  may  be  each  and  every 
one  a  philanthropist — truly  and  indeed — not  futile  but  efficient, 
not  barren  but  fruitful  in  all  good  works. 

Mr.    EDMUND    MERCER    read    the   translations    of    Francois 
Villon's  Ballades  which  follow:  — 

BALLADE  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Avise  me,  where,  in  land  or  shade, 

Is  Flora,1  of  old  Rome  most  fair ; 

And  where  are  Thais  2  and  Archipiade 

Who  cousins  twin  in  beauty  were ; 

And  Echo  (answering  from  the  air 

When  one  shall  call  by  stream  or  mere) 
With  beauty  more  than  mortals'  share? 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

Where  is  Heloise,  wisest  maid, 

For  love  of  whom,  too  great  to  bear, 
Pere  Abelard  a  monk  was  made 
At  Saint  Denys,  to  veil  his  care? 
Likewise,  where  is  that  King's  Cbmmere  3 

Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 
Adown  the  Seine  in  sack  of  hair  ? 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 
And  Blanche,4  the  lily-queen,  who  stayed 

Mankind  with  siren  voice  so  rare; 
The  broad-foot  Bertha;5  Joan  betrayed 
To  sullen  Englishman,  who  bare 
The  Maid  to  Rouen  and  burned  her  there ; 

Alys  6  and  Beatrice  7  without  peer ; 
Where  are  they,  Sovereign  Lady,  where? 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

ENVOI. 
Prince,  do  not  question  where  they  fare 

This  week  nor  fifty;  you'll  but  hear 
This  burden  echoing  everywhere : 

"  But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ?" 

1.  Flora,  the  institutrice  of  the  Festival  of  Flowers. 

2.  Thai's,  an  Athenian  courtesan  of  the  fourth  century.     Archipiada, 
x)r  Archippas,  a  favourite  of  Sophocles. 

3.  Probably  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  wife  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  d.  1314. 

4.  Blanche   of   Castile,    wife   of   Louis   VIII.,    and   niece   of   Richard 
£oeur-de  Lion. 

5.  Bertha,  mother  of  Charlemagne. 

6.  Alys,  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  and  daughter  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne. 

7.  Beatrice  of  Provence,  wife  of  Charles,  son  of  Louis  VII. 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
I. 

Where's  Calixtus,1  third  of  the  name, 

Who  passed  a  little  while  ago, 
Four  years  from  when  he  Pope  became; 
Aragon's  King,  proud  Alphonso;2 
And  Bourbon's  Duke,3  so  brave  of  show ; 

And  Arthur,4  Lord  of  all  Bretaigne; 
And  Seventh  Charles,5  the  Good  ?     Heigho  ! 
But  where's  the  valiant  Charlemagne? 

Where,  too,  that  Scottish  King,6  whose  shame 

It  was  that  half  his  face  (or  so 
They  say)  was  amethyst,  aflame 
From  forehead  to  his  chin  below; 
The  King  of  Cyprus,7  feared  of  foe; 

Alas  !  and  that  bold  King  of  Spain  8 
The  name  of  whom  do  all  men  know  ? 
But  where's  the  valiant  Charlemagne? 

Of  many  might  I  ask  the  same, 
But  I  desist,  'tis  vain  I  trow ; 
For  none  'gainst  Death  can  counterclaim 
Nor  from  him  force  a  proviso. 
Yet  one  more  question  I  bestow — 

Where's  Lancelot,9  King  of  Behain? 
And  where  did  his  ancestors  go? 

But  where's  the  valiant  Charlemagne? 

ENVOI. 
Where's  Du  Guesclin,  the  Breton  prow ; 

Alencon's  late  good  Duke;10  again, 
Where's  Auvergne's  Dauphin,  Comte  Beraud  I11 

But  where's  the  valiant  Charlemagne? 

1.  Calixtus  III.,  Pope,  1455. 

2.  Alphonso  V.  the  Wise,  died  1458. 

3.  Jean  I.,  died  1456. 

4.  Arthur  III.  the  Just,  died  1458. 

5.  Charles  VII.,  King  of  France,  died  1461. 

6.  Said  to  be  James  II.,  died  1460. 

7.  Guy  de  Lusignan,  died  1194. 

8.  Jean  II.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1454. 

9.  Said  to  be  Ladislas  (not  Lancelot)  of  Bohemia,  killed  in  battle,  1444.. 

10.  Jean  I.,  killed  at  Agincourt,  1415. 

11.  Beraud  III.,  died  1428. 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

II. 

Where  are  the  Holy  Apostles  now, 

Alb- vestured,  amice-clad,  each  one; 
Whose  sacred  stoles  God  did  endow 
With  power  to  lay  the  devil  prone 
By  strangling  when  too  bold  he'd  grown  ? 

'Gainst  Death  nor  sons  nor  slaves  can  stay; 
From  life  as  thistle-down  they're  blown ; 
The  wind  doth  bear  their  like  away. 

Where  are  Constantinople's  prow, 

The  Emperor,1  whose  fingers  shone 

With  gold;  and  noblest  King2 — I  vow — 

Of  France,  beyond  all  others  known, 

Who,  for  the  glory  of  God's  throne, 

Convents  and  Churches  did  purvey? 

Though  highest  honoured,  both  are  gone ; 

The  wind  doth  bear  their  like  away. 

Where  is  the  Dauphin?     Tell  me  how 

Fares,  proud  and  wise,  the  Champion  3 
Of  Grenoble,  Vienne,  with  brow 
Enlaurelled  !     And  of  D61,  Dijon, 
Their  Barons  and  each  first-born  son, 

Their  liegemen,  heralds,  where  are  they? 
And  friends  who  shared  their  benison  ? 
The  wind  doth  bear  their  like  away. 

ENVOI. 
Princes  can  Death  no  more  postpone 

Than  meanest  man  alive  to-day ; 
No  matter  how  they  strive  and  groan, 
Tie  wind  doth  bear  their  like  away. 

1.  The  Emperor  Basileus  II. 

2.  Saint  Louis  (IX.) 

3.  Dauphin  of  Grenoble  and  Vienna. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Sword,  the  Hoard,  and  the  Ring  in  Ancient  Romance." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1908.— The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER, 
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MILTON  NIGHT. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  relative  to 
John  Milton  in  commemoration  of  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth 
on  December  9th,  1608. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  a  "Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Milton." 
Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  "  Some  Characteristics  of  Milton's 

Life  and  Writings." 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  an  "  Estimate  of  Milton." 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  a  paper  on  "  Milton's  Areopagitica." 

Mr.    WM.    BAGSHAW    read  some   notes   on    "  Milton's   Latin 

Letters"  and  the  following  sonnet:  — 

ON  MILTON'S  LETTERS. 

These  are  the  letters  penned  for  Milton's  hand 

To  foreign  friends  and  scholars  loved  at  home. 

Some  met  where  pagan  temples  and  the  dome 
Of  him  who  keeps  the  keys  together  stand ; 
And  some  in  that  fair  town  which  Dante  banned, 

Where  Giotto's  marble  lily  greets  the  blue ; 

And  some  that  college-crowned  Camus  knew, 
Where  first  the  poet  heard  the  Muse  command. 

Here  are  no  burning  words  of  pamphleteer, 
Impassioned  to  defend  his  country's  cause : 

But  long-forgotten  greetings  live  again, 
The  daily  duties  of  that  soul  austere, 

The  friendly  talks  on  books  and  learning's  laws, 
And  hints  of  that  dire  darkness  and  its  pain. 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  contributed  a  sonnet  on  "  John 
Milton,"  and,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  made  some 
observations  on  "  Samson  Agonistes." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  HUMPHREYS  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet, 
"  Around  Vevey  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva." 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  six  original  poems  which  will  be 
included  in  a  volume  of  verse  by  him  about  to  be  published. 
The  following  was  one  of  them:  — 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Through  the  vale  I  wandered 

That  was  once  to  me 
Home  and  earth  and  Eden, 

In  mine  infancy. 

Friends  had   all  departed, 

Kith  and  kin  were  dead; 
I  was  but  a  stranger, 

Paying  for  my  bread. 

So  my  soul  waxed  scornful 

Of  the  cruel  change; 
All  my  thoughts  grew  bitter, 

And  my  humour  strange — 

"  Why  upbuild  Love's  fabric, 

When  it  falls  away 
Soon,  like  summer  magic, 

Or  the  perfect  day ! 

I  shall  come  back  never; 

Youth  shall  be  forgot! 
Then  ...  a  ditch  shone  azure 

With  forget-me-not ! 

Every  hue  was  heightened ; 

God's  Almighty  Hand 
All  the  landscape  brightened : 

Love  was  in  the  land. 

Heart  and  brain  were  softened, 

Tears  came  to  mine  eyes, 
And  my  native  valley 

Turned  to  Paradise! 

Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  sent  a  short  paper,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN,  on  "  Mr.  A.  G.  Folliott  Stokes,"  a  new 
Cornish  author.  Mr.  Stokes  has  published  one  novel,  "  A 
Moorland  Princess,"  and  one  or  two  books  descriptive  of 
Cornish  scenery.  The  writer  thought  that  Mr.  Stokes  could  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  his  first  novel,  which  is  full  of  the 
sea  and  of  graphic  delineations  of  Cornish  folk  and  landscape. 
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Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  read  the  principal  paper  on 

AN   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY  MANCHESTER  NEWSPAPER. 

The  newspaper  described  and  analyzed  was  a  copy  of  the 
Manchester  Mercury  and  Harrop's  General  Advertiser  for 
November  28,  1769.  He  was  able  to  glean  a  number  of  curious, 
amusing,  and  interesting  matters  from  this  old  news-sheet, 
among  the  most  attractive  being  the  comparison  made  between 
it  and  the  newspapers  of  to-day.  There  is  only  one  adver- 
tisement concerning  amusements,  and  sports  of  any  kind  find 
no  mention.  The  State  lottery  announcements  have  prominent 
place,  and  may  have  formed  the  most  fascinating  item  for  the 
public  of  that  day.  There  are  no  references  to  horse-racing 
and  betting  or  to  Divorce  Court  proceedings,  and  very  few  to 
politics.  But  the  old  sheet  gives  us  a  few  striking  glimpses  of 
Manchester  as  it  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  of  some 
of  the  customs  that  prevailed,  and  some  of  the  more  notable 
of  its  burgesses. 


CHRISTMAS  SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  21st,  1908. —  The  Annual  Christmas 
Supper  held  on  this  evening  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  brought  the  first  half  of  the  Session  to  a  happy  close. 
Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President,  was  in  the  Chair,  and  there 
was  a  crowded  gathering  of  members  and  their  friends.  The 
usual  ceremonies  were  observed  with,  if  possible,  more  than  the 
usual  joyousness,  their  management  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Murray  Graham.  Walter  Emsley  represented  Father  Christ- 
mas. After  supper  Mr.  Joel  Wainwright  proposed  the  princi- 
pal toast  "  The  Club  and  its  President,"  to  which  Mr.  Milner 
responded.  The  toast  of  "  The  Guests  "  was  moved  by  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Gordon,  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Emrys  Jones.  Songs  and 
recitations  were  given  at  intervals  during  the  evening,  a  most 
pleasing  feature  being  the  singing  of  carols  and  songs  by  some 
of  the  boys  of  the  Cathedral  Choir.  The  two  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  which  follow  are  printed  because  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  between  their  excellence.  The  first  was  published  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  on  December  23rd,  and  the  other  in 
the  Manchester  City  News  on  December  26th,  1908. 

CHRISTMAS  OF  YEARS  AGO. 

The  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  were  sitting 
round  the  dining  tables  of  the  Grand  Hotel  banqueting  hall 
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on  Monday  night  in  twentieth-century  starched  shirts  and 
evening  dress  discussing  twentieth-century  matters  of  'Change, 
of  government,  and  of  family  when  the  calendar  took  a  leap 
back  several  hundred  years.  At  the  door,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  astonished  twentieth-century  waiters,  was  a  stranger 
wearing  a  black  robe  trimmed  with  ermine.  Bright  of  eye 
he  was,  and  long  of  hair,  and  he  had  a  serious  aspect  that 
betokened  matters  of  importance.  "Masters,  all  hail,"  he  said, 
"  the  guisers  are  at  hand,  waiting  your  worships'  favour  and 
command.  An  old-time  lordly  dish  they  fain  would  bring, 
and  in  its  praise  an  ancient  carol  sing."  And  at  the  moment 
the  strains  of  some  mediaeval  carol  began  to  come  through  the 
door.  The  benign,  twentieth-century  ancient  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  in  the  "  chair  "  at  the  head  of  the  dining  tables 
ceased  his  conversation  with  his  neighbours  at  once,  and, 
taking  an  appropriate  four-century  leap  backwards,  mentally, 
he  replied :  "  Speed  thee,  fair  sir,  and  bid  their  presence  here. 
Both  dish  and  song  give  promise  of  good  cheer." 

The  carol  became  gradually  louder,  and  through  the  door 
slowly  emerged  a  quaint  procession.  There  came  first  sweet- 
voiced  choristers  dressed  in  flat  hats  and  hose  and  jerkins, 
each  singing  bravely  something  about  Caput  Apri  defero, 
though  the  only  things  they  were  really  bearing  were  little 
music-books  on  which  were  the  notes  of  the  carol.  You  might 
for  a  moment  have  suspected  that  you  had  seen  these  selfsame 
little  boys,  dressed  not  in  hose  and  jerkin  but  in  twentieth- 
century  Eton  suits  and  mortar-boards,  running  through  the 
doors  of  our  Manchester  Cathedral  on  a  week-day.  But  that 
could  hardly  be.  Behind  them  came  minstrels  and  courtiers 
and  monks  in  sombre  cowls ;  and  sandwiched  in  the  centre  of 
the  procession  was  a  man-servant,  dressed  in  white,  who  bore 
high  over  his  head  "the  old-time  lordly  dish."  It  was  a  boar's 
head,  with  tusks  outstanding,  tongue  protruding,  all  garnished 
with  piping  and  "  trimmings,"  a  masterpiece  of  "  Tudor " 
culinary  art.  Close  behind  the  lordly  dish-bearer  walked 
another  man,  apparelled  in  white  even  to  the  little  round  cap 
on  his  head.  He  bore  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  steel,  upon  which  he  sharpened  the  knife  with  shrewd 
gliding  strokes.  This  was  the  "  chief  cook  " ;  right  proud  he 
seemed  of  his  handiwork.  Looking  hard  at  that  face  and 
those  sharp  eyes  behind  the  spectacles,  you  might  have  thought 
you  had  seen  them  before  over  the  chief  librarian's  desk  in 
our  twentieth-century  Reference  Library  in  King  Street.  But 
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how  could  a  chief  librarian  know  aught  of  old-time  Christmas 
cooking?  There  were  also  javelin  men,  stolid  of  face,  and  an 
usher  with  a  right  fine  voice  for  a  carol,  and  a  fiddler,  and  a 
hautboy  blower,  whose  shrill,  reedy  notes  goaded  on  the  little 
choristers  to  still  greater  efforts.  Round  the  room,  slow  and 
stately,  the  procession  walked;  past  the  benign  old  gentleman 
in  the  chair,  and  past  us  of  lower  estate,  who  sat  watching 
open-eyed.  Then  they  left  by  the  door  as  mysteriously  as  they 
had  come. 

After  this  came  a  curious  hiatus.  We  were  brought  up  to 
date  again  with  a  rush  with  a  meal  consisting  of  many  modern 
courses  with  modern  French  names;  with  soup  Julienne,  vol 
au  vent  Toulouse,  and  half-a-dozen  things  which  those  good 
old-time  people  who  had  just  left  us  could  never  have  heard 
of.  But  fortunately  there  was  the  boar's  head  as  course  vii, 
and  the  little  choristers  were  in  the  gallery  overhead  to  remind 
us  that  we  were  not  of  to-day.  Occasionally  they  sang  in 
unison  an  old  English  carol,  and  meanwhile,  as  one  could  see, 
their  jaws  were  busy,  just  as  ours  were.  And  when,  later,  one 
of  the  little  men  came  down  and  talked  with  us,  and  with  a 
knowing  wink  disclosed,  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  Tudor 
pouch  that  hung  from  his  shoulder,  a  twentieth-century 
orange,  a  small  bunch  of  grapes,  and  half-a-dozen  nuts,  we 
recognised  that  the  Tudor  choristers  were  as  open  to  make 
"  plunder  "  as  boys  of  our  present  day  are. 

The  courses  with  modern  French  names  proved  to  be  only  a 
temporary  lapse.  For  who  should  pay  us  a  visit  after  the  meal 
was  over  but  Father  Christmas  himself.  He  walked  in  with 
his  old-time  lanthorn  on  a  pole,  his  apple  cheeks,  his  long 
brown  robe  and  snow-white  hair,  and  with  him  came  more 
minstrels  and  fiddlers  and  hautboy  players,  the  little  choristers 
too,  and  a  jester  in  cap  and  bells,  the  usher  with  the  hearty 
voice,  the  javelin  men,  the  master  of  the  revels,  with  the  bright 
eye  and  the  ermine  robe — all  his  pageant,  in  fact.  The  jester 
announced  him  with  a  song  and  merry  antics,  and  Father 
Christmas  gave  us  all  a  hearty  greeting,  pitched  in  verse. 
There  was  nothing  good  he  did  not  wish  us,  and  no  doubt  he 
had  close  at  call  a  sackful  of  good  things  wherewith  to  fill 
our  half-mast  twentieth-century  hose  would  we  but  let  him. 
So  well-wishful  was  he  (in  verse)  that  the  benign  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  table  (Mr.  George  Milner  they  call  him  to-day) 
was  constrained  to  get  up  and  thank  him.  This  he  did — after 
secreting  under  a  table-napkin  his  twentieth-century  pipe — 
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in  right  well- jingling  verse,  which  greatly  pleased  Father  Xmas 
and  all  of  us. 

Then  came  the  Wassail  Bowl.  Each  of  us  had  been  provided 
with  a  sample  of  it,  steaming  hot,  in  a  little  tumbler.  All 
stood  up  while  the  usher  sang  bravely  the  song  "A  Jolly  Wassail 
Bowl,"  and  then  with  a  great  raising  and  jingling  of  glasses 
we  helped  him  through  with  the  chorus.  A  great  chorus  it 
was,  every  man  and  minstrel  doing  his  utmost.  The  jellies 
on  the  side  tables  dithered  with  the  resonance  of  it.  Father 
Christmas  and  his  suite  left  us  after  that  in  a  merry  file, 
singing  that  pleasing  Christmas  carol  "  The  First  Nowell "  as 
they  went. 

This  was  the  last  old-time  touch.  We  became  modern  after 
that.  There  was  the  toast  of  the  King  and  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem,  and  Mr.  Joel  Wainwright  proposed  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its  president,  to  which  Mr, 
George  Milner  replied.  He  has  been  nearly  forty  years  presi- 
dent of  the  club.  He  spoke  of  its  age  and  its  work  and  scope 
and  aims,  and  of  how  it  should  work  for  the  good  of  the  city, 
particularly  in  educational  matters,  as  well  as  for  its  own 
good  and  entertainment.  Mr.  N.  Dumville  sang  Henry  VIII. 's 
famous  ballad  about  "  Pastime  with  Good  Company,"  and 
afterwards  there  was  an  interesting  sequence  of  songs  and 
recitations,  serious  and  not  serious,  till  the  time  for  breaking 
up. 

CHRISTMAS  REVELS. 

LITERARY   CLUB'S  ANNUAL  SUPPER. 

There  was  holly  and  mistletoe  in  the  dining-hall  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  Monday  evening;  the  long  narrow  tables, 
arranged  with  the  precision  of  a  parallelogram,  had  on  their 
snow-white  garments  on  which  the  cutlery  and  glass  sparkled 
with  merry  expectation ;  the  guests,  grey-bearded  and  clean- 
shaven indiscriminately  mixed,  were  in  their  places.  Yet  the 
feast  tarried.  Surely  something  had  gone  awry  with  the 
kitchen  arrangements.  The  Christmas-tree  in  the  gallery  must 
have  received  private  information  of  the  cause  of  delay,  for 
though  the  minutes  sped  by,  as  minutes  will  despite  anything 
we  may  do,  the  lights  that  peeped  through  the  branches  never 
faltered  in  their  twinkling  curiosity.  Suddenly  a  figure  robed 
in  ermine  and  scarlet — at  any  rate  the  scarlet  was  real  enough 
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— strode  boldly  up  to  a  venerable  gentleman,  and  delivered 
himself  thus:  — 

Masters,  all  hail  !     The  Guisers  are  at  hand, 
Waiting  your  worships'  favour  and  command ; 
An  old-time  lordly  dish  they  fain  would  bring 
And  in  its  praise  an  ancient  carol  sing. 

And  those  who  had  misgivings  that  the  feast  was  merely  make- 
believe  welcomed  the  command  of  the  venerable  gentleman 
uttered  in  deep,  sonorous  voice:  — 

Speed  thee,  fair  sir,  and  bid  their  presence  here; 
Both  dish  and  song  give  promise  of  good  cheer. 

Almost  before  the  ermine  and  scarlet-robed  figure  had  time  to 
deliver  the  command  to  the  "  guisers "  he  had  reported  at 
hand,  music  that  sounded  but  an  echo  from  a  past  century 
announced  the  approach  of  as  motley  a  company  as  would  be 
expected  to  turn  up  in  the  wildest  dream.  Musicians  there 
were  in  long  brown  gowns  with  cowled  heads ;  boy  singers  in 
becoming  dress  of  brown  or  green  velvet;  a  jester,  arrayed  in 
the  gaudy  uniform  of  his  craft,  with  ass's  ears  and  odd- 
coloured  legs  all  complete;  an  anxious  white- jacketed  and 
white-capped  chef  struggling  with  a  huge,  gaily- decorated 
boar's  head ;  a  happy-looking  chef  gesticulating  in  threatening 
manner  with  his  carving  knife  and  fork.  Round  the  room 
this  strange  company  walked  singing  in  an  old-world  metre 
the  carol  Caput  apri  defero,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  might 
have  been  taken  to  mean  "  the  boar's  head  deferred." 

But  the  feast  was  now  near  at  hand.  There  was  a  movement 
of  eager  unrest  amongst  the  waiters;  the  Chief  of  the  Feast, 
the  venerable  gentleman  with  the  deep  sonorous  voice,  became 
Mr.  George  Milner,  the  president  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club ;  the  usher,  the  black-gowned  gentleman  with  staff,  became 
Mr.  T.  Derby;  the  jester,  Mr.  G.  F.  Gadd;  the  smiling  cook, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Credland;  and  the  scarlet  and  ermine  robed  figure 
Mr.  Murray  Graham,  who  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys 
as  Master  of  the  Revels  In  other  words  we  came  through  the 
centuries  to  the  present  day  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind, 
and  started  the  Literary  Club's  Christmas  Supper  in  the 
orthodox  way — with  soup,  thick  and  clear.  Then  afterwards, 
with  expedition  again  like  the  wind,  we  returned  to  our 
starting  point  in  the  bygone  ages.  "  The  good  old  Story  of 
the  First  Nowell,"  sweetly  stealing  from  afar,  announced  the 
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return  of  the  procession,  into  which  a  new  character  had  been 
introduced — a  frosty-haired,  frosty  bearded,  scarlet  robed 
character,  a  character  which  would  have  struck  the  youngsters 
of  the  city  with  a  joyful  fear.  It  was  Father  Christmas  to  the 
life,  an  old  man  glowing  with  kindly  feeling  and  generous 
impulse,  to  touch  the  hem  of  whose  garment  were  a  privilege. 
He  carried  a  large  lantern,  probably  to  see  where  the  bends 
in  the  chimneys  were,  and  bowed  majestically  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Feast,  who  greeted  him  with  rounded  phrases  of  warmest 
welcome.  The  reply  of  the  children's  idol,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  in  reality  Mr.  Walter  Emsley,  was  just  what  would  be 
expected  of  him,  for  he  has  a  corner  in  his  heart  for  those  who 
are  no  longer  young.  It  ran:  — 

Marry  !    good  sir  !   it  warmeth  well  my  heart, 

It  filleth  me  with  joy  to  take  a  part 

Once  more  at  this,  your  simple  Yule-tide  feast ; 

And  tender  chords  vibrate  within  my  breast 

To  look  around  your  festive  board,  and  see 

Such  sounds  of  mirth  and  hospitality. 

It  gladdens  me  to  know  from  your  kind  speech, 

That  I  am  welcome  !  and  I  would  beseech 

You  Sir,  and  all  your  friends  assembled  here 

To  let  me  thank  you  for  such  welcome  cheer. 

And  Sir,  how  well  I  know  this  friendly  band  ! 
Where  comrades  meet,  and  Age  extends  the  hand 
To  Youth — as  guide  in  Letters  or  in  Art, 
Where  men  lay  down  the  cares  of  change  or  mart 
And,  'mid  the  mist  of  gallant  Raleigh's  weed 
Forget  the  strife  of  politics  and  creed  ! 
Where  twinkles  every  eye  with  friendly  glee 
At  witty  thrust,  or  sparkling  repartee  ! 
I  love  ye  well,  and  thank  ye  from  my  heart ; 
I  wish  ye  health,  and  fame,  and  so  depart. 
And  now  let  wassail  and  the  toast  go  round, 
And  may  your  feast  with  happiness  be  crowned. 

Then  we  drank  wassail  and  shouted  "  Wassail " !  till  the 
rafters  rang,  and  the  disappearance  of  Father  Christmas  and 
his  suite  brought  us  back  once  more  to  to-day  and  the  routine 
of  an  ordinary  up-to-date  gathering.  The  toast  of  "  The 
King,"  by  the  President;  "Henry  VIII.'s  Ballad,"  by  the 
veteran  songster,  Mr.  N.  Dumville,  and  then  Mr.  Joel  Wain- 
wright  rose  to  propose  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its 
President."  He  ventured  on  a  pun  immediately.  The  secre- 
tary had  written  him  saying,  You  are  a  veteran."  "  I  think," 
.added  Mr.  Wainwright,  "  he  might  have  found  a  better  Jun." 
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He  would,  he  proceeded,  need  the  combined  gifts  of  the  most 
accomplished  members  of  the  club  to  make  a  speech  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  He  referred  to  "  the  worthy  President,"  whose 
name  is  never  uttered  in  this  county  or  in  the  adjoining 
counties  without  respect  and  affection,  and  singled  out  for 
specfal  reference  members  he  had  known  who  had  passed  awajr 
— Sam  Bamford,  Waugh,  Brierley,  Laycock.  The  club  had 
been  well  upheld  in  the  past,  and  he  had  no  fear  for  its  future, 
Mr.  Milner,  in  response,  said  the  club  had  been  in  being 
forty-six  years;  he  had  been  a  member  of  it  for  thirty-six 
years,  for  twenty-nine  of  which  he  had  acted  as  President. 
It  was  founded  for  the  study,  the  encouragement,  and  the 
dissemination  of  good  literature,  and  not  only  did  the  members 
study  that  which  had  been  written  by  others,  they  themselves 
produced  books,  and  he  was  told  that  during  the  past  year  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  volumes  had  been  added  to  the  club's 
library. 

The  remainder  of  the  bewildering  and  convivial  evening  was 
devoted  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  recitations,  and 
sketches,  and  the  following  programme  is  ample  testimony  to- 
the  excellence  of  the  entertainment:  — 

Song— "Oft  in  the  stilly  night" Mr.  John  Wilcock 

Recitation— "The  Field  of  Waterloo"... Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Oosland 

Songs — "The  Children's  Home" Master  Entwistle 

"A  Winter  Story" 

Recitation — "Gemini  and  Virgo"  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt 

Song — "Babylon"   Master  W.  Young 

Recitation — "The   Irish   Ambulance  "...Mr.   Walter   Emsley 

Recitation — "Verses" Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern 

Song— "Ailsa  Mine" Master  W.   Young 

But  before  parting  there  was  one  other  formality  to  be  gone 
through,  the  honouring  of  the  visitors  in  a  toast.  The  duty 
could  have  been  entrusted  to  no  one  better  than  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  bubbled  over  with  wit  and  humour, 
in  apt  allusion,  and  in  delightfully  fresh  anecdote,  as  he 
expressed  the  goodwill  of  the  club  to  the  strangers  within  the 
gates.  And  just  as  felicitously  did  Dr.  Emrys  Jones  reply, 
not  only  as  a  visitor  but  as  a  representative  of  that  important 
part  of  Britain  which  provides  Eisteddfods  and  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters at  the  shortest  notice.  Then  venerable  Mr.  Nat  Dumville, 
Manchester's  oldest  chorister,  led  the  way  with  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  the  climax  of  a  splendid  night  of  Christmas  revel- 
ling was  reached. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1909.— The  President,  Mr.  GBO. 
MILNER,  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  presented  a  copy  of  "  Vulcan,"  Vol.  4, 
1907-8. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Manchester 
Streets  and  Manchester  Men,"  5th  Series. 

Mr.  GBO.  MILNER  referred  in  words  of  great  feeling  to  the 
death  of  Sir  James  W.  Southern,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  was 
requested  to  send  a  message  of  condolence  to  his  family. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  entitled 

MUSICAL  MEMORIES. 

He  brought  with  him  as  collaborators  Dr.  Henry  Watson, 
Mr.  Albert  Jarrett,  and  Mr.  T.  Barman  Ward.  There  was  a 
crowded  attendance,  and  the  club  soon  felt  the  infectiousness 
of  the  proceedings,  which  Mr.  Kay  initiated.  For,  after  a  few 
opening  remarks  on  the  class  of  song  he  heard  in  his  youth,  he 
called  for  specimens,  and  Mr.  Ward  sang  "  My  lodging  is  on 
the  cold  ground  "  and  "  Nancy  Dawson  " ;  then  Dr.  Watson  was 
ready  with  a  ballad.  Mr.  Jarrett  simply  convulsed  all  present 
with  his  dramatic  rendering  of  "  Villikins  and  his  Dinah," 
and  subsequently  sang  his  own  song,  "  I  Love  the  Ocean,"  from 
"  The  Sultan  of  Mocha  "  opera ;  while  Mr.  Kay  himself  vigor- 
ously trolled  forth  other  of  the  ancient  ditties  with  choruses. 
And  how  those  choruses  were  taken  up  !  The  room  resounded 
with  "  Derry  Down,"  "  Toorooralalay,"  and  other  catches  which 
would  have  sent  Dick  Swiveller  himself  and  his  band  of  choice 
spirits  into  ecstasies.  It  was  amazing  and  delightful  to  see 
the  greybeards  of  the  club  abandoning  themselves  for  once  to 
the  gaiety  and  levity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  hear  the  eager 
whisper  of  one  to  another — "Ah !  I  remember  that,"  or  "  My 
mother  used  to  sing  that,"  as  some  half-forgotten  favourite  of 
the  past  was  recalled.  They  sang  "  To  the  West !  "  as  if  the 
emigration  fever  still  raged,  and  "  Hard  times,  come  again  no 
more,"  as  if  the  spectre  of  famine  was  again  knocking  at  the 
door.  Venerable  Nat  Dumville  gave  the  famous  "  Owdham  " 
ballad  in  dialect,  and  all  the  company  joined  in  the  ancient 
song  of  "  I  conna  eat  but  little  meat,"  with  the  hand-tapping 
accompaniment  to  the  sprightly  melody.  Mr.  George  Milner, 
who  presided,  truly  said  that  the  club  might  never  have  such 
&  night  again,  and  that  perhaps  there  was  no  other  club  in 
the  kingdom  which  could  have  provided  such  a  programme. 

Dr.  HENRY  WATSON  played  the  piano  accompaniments,  and 
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also  composed  impromptu  music  during  the  evening,  for  a 
couple  of  verses  written  by  Mr.  Kay,  and  afterwards  sang  and 
played  the  same. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1909. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  "  Songs 
from  sentences  in  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  the  short  paper  which  follows:  — 

THE   COLOUR  OF  WORDS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  read  before  this  Club  a  noteworthy 
paper  upon  the  subject  "  The  Colour-sense  in  Poetry."  I  seek 
to  present  a  brief  addenda  to  that  paper.  The  colour  of  words 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  colour-sense,  though  the  subjects 
are  closely  allied,  and  cognate.  In  the  main  I  want  to  speak 
of  the  colour  of  words  in  poetry,  but  not  so  exclusively. 

There  is  much  magic  in  words  and  phrases ;  they  play  us 
scurvy  tricks,  and  yet,  by  their  aid,  we  may  be  lifted  to 
ineffable  thought  and  feeling.  I  can  believe  almost  anything 
of  them,  and,  as  Pater  points  out,  without  the  existence  of 
words  as  antecedent  to  thought,  the  latter  were  impossible. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  (I  scarcely  feel  that  he  has  earned  his 
right  to  a  familiar  '  Kipling,'  yet)  once  told  the  legend  of  how 
the  first  man  that  ever  achieved  a  noble  deed,  wished  to  tell 
his  tribe  what  he  had  done,  and,  essaying  to  do  so,  was  smitten 
with  dumbness  and  sat  down.  Then  arose  a  fellow,  one  who 
was  recorded  as  "  a  masterless  man,"  afflicted  (such  is  the 
legendary  phrase)  "  afflicted  with  the  magic  of  words,"  words 
so  wise,  and  so  apt,  that  they,  it  is  said,  became  alive  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers.  The 
tribe,  fearing  for  their  children  the  power  of  those  living 
words,  arose,  and  slew  the  masterless  magician  of  words,  and 
found  that  the  magic,  after  all,  was  in  the  words  and  not  in 
the  man.  Truly,  in  several  ways,  a  significant  legend.  May 
it  beguile  you  into  a  sympathetic  and  receptive  hearing  of 
what  may  otherwise  press  too  hardly  upon  your  patience  and 
judgment  as  men  of  the  world. 

The  colour-sense  of  words  is  objective  and  apparent.  Mr. 
Fox's  paper  needed  no  explanation  on  that  point.  Red  or 
golden  hair,  means  much  the  same  thing  to  all  of  us.  But  we 
must  accord  a  finer  perception  to  conceive  the  colour  in,  or  of, 
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words  themselves;  and  one  word  may  possess  a  different  hue 
for  me  than  for  you.  It  is  apperception  almost  wholly  sub- 
jective. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new,  though  a  modern  one.  It  first  arose 
amongst,  perhaps,  the  most  artificial  of  European  peoples,  the 
French,  though  I  use  the  word  artificial  in  a  nobler  sense  than 
is  common  to  it.  The  discussion  about  the  colour  of  words 
originated  with,  or  in,  the  symboliste  school  of  French  writers, 
led,  in  this  matter,  by  M.  Arthur  Rimbaud.  He  claimed  to 
have  won  of  the  vowels  the  secret  of  their  colour,  and  in  a 
sonnet  quoted  in  the  original  tongue  in  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian some  time  ago,  the  vowel-secrets  alleged  are  set  forth 
with  some  elaboration  of  principles,  while  a  distich  by  Mr. 
Gosse,  purports  to  give  the  pith  of  the  sonnet. 

"  A's  black ;  E,  white ;  I,  blue ;  0,  red,  U,  yellow ;  " 
"  But  purple  seeks  in  vain  a  vowel  fellow." 

Mr.  Gosse,  whose  tongue  was  surely  "in  his  cheek"  when  he 
ramped  those  lines,  has  not,  with  due  allowance  for  change  of 
tongue,  or  even  literally,  quoted  M.  Rimbaud's  secret  wholly 
correctly. 

I  not  0  should  be  red,  U  green,  not  yellow,  and  0  blue. 

Here  we  seem  to  be  perilously  near  banality,  but  let  us  not 
dismiss  the  subject,  as  such,  too  readily.  It  may  well  be  that 
we  need  to  admit  that  we  cannot  decline  the  whole  meaning  of 
this  matter  by  strict  reasoning  and  the  science  of  logic.  Be 
not  unwilling  to  suspect,  even  to  fear  if  we  may  not  admit, 
that  the  matter  has  some  relation  to  the  literary  art  that  lies 
nearest  perfection.  Speech  (understanding  by  that,  ordered 
thought  in  apt  utterance)  is  often  an  instrument  of  wonderful 
music  if  we  be  attuned  to  the  right  psychological  pitch.  And 
its  "mighty  mouthed  harmonies"  may  have  their  overtones  that 
find  readiest  conception  in  terms  of  colour  and  tone. 

In  trying  to  pin  down  in  words  and  phrases  acceptable  to 
rationalistic  hearers,  what,  after  all,  may  be  more  an  appeal 
to  one's  feelings  and  finer  perceptions  than  one's  reason,  we 
may  be  attempting  more  than  language  can  legitimately  bear. 
Maeterlinck's  suggestion  that  the  time  will  come  when  words 
will  be  unnecessary,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  be  in  affinity 
to  receive  impressions  of  thought  from  one  another,  may  be  a 
necessary  preludic  condition  to  my  convincing  you,  but  I  hope 
to  commend  the  subject  to  you  for  further  consideration  and, 
may  be,  personal  experiment. 
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Let  us  remember  that  the  magic  in  words  is  that  they  shall 
come  to  life  in  us ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  they  shall 
wake  to  life  within  us  the  music,  the  passion,  the  solace,  the 
inspiration  in  our  emotions.  There  are  many  refinements  of 
this  possibility  and  a  word  or  a  phrase  which  to  you  may  have 
the  pulse  and  meaning  of  certain  sounds,  may,  to  another, 
vivify  a  colour,  and  win  within  both  alike,  some  differing  but 
responsive  emotion  apart  from  its  literal  sense. 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  subject  by  way  of  illustration, 
though  but  briefly  as  to  multiply  examples  will  not  help  us 
much. 

To  take  a  single  verse:  — 

Only  a  frown  and  the  day  is  dour. 

The  word  "  dour  "  matches  the  word  "  frown  "  but  adds  the 
element  of  gray  tone.  It  is  a  slow  word  filling  the  mouth  and 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  sentences.  It  instantly  brings  to  the 
mind,  though  but  sub-consciously,  the  spiritual  vision  of 
lowering  gray  cloud  and  subtle  menace.  Try  as  one  may,  one 
cannot  see  it  to  be  a  pink  word,  nor  a  flaming  word. 
For  its  opposite  let  us  take  the  verse:  — 

Only  a  smile  on  a  pleasant  face, 

.and  the  word  "  pleasant "  we  felt  to  be  of  flaxen  hue,  or  as  of 
the  fair  land  of  France  at  harvest  time,  or  as  of  a  fair-haired 
child ;  to  such  tone-colour  our  thoughts  spring  by  the  visualis- 
ing faculty  of  the  mind's  "  inward  eye." 
In  quoting  Mr.  Kipling's  line 

That  burns  like  iron  when  you  think, 

will  anyone  aver  that  if  the  word  "  burns  "  have  a  colour,  it 
is  green,  or  shade,  black?  Will  you  dispute  with  me  and  say 
that  (a  colour  conceded)  it  is  not  a  flaming  colour?  But  you 
say  that  is  descriptive  of  the  meaning,  not  the  colour,  of  the 
word.  Not  wholly  so.  The  mere  sense  here  is  just  to  sear  or 
consume  with  heat.  Let  the  word  have  its  full  due  and  the 
colour  of  it  helps  its  meaning. 

Let  us  take  for  a  further  example  a  word,  the  intrinsic 
meaning  or  sense  of  which  bears  no  reference  to  colour.  Say 
the  word  "  passion  "  in  the  verse — 

To  the  wild  passion  of  his  Celtic  sire. 
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Will  you  quarrel  with  the  phrase  if  I  ask  "  Is  passion  a 
colmvrless  wordl  "  Probably  you  admit  the  phrase,  then  may 
I  not  add,  passion  is  a  purple  word  in  both  texture  and 
meaning.  It  gathers  colour  to  itself  by  its  synthetic  power. 
It  is  active,  violent,  arid  that  in  its  degree,  it  should  connote; 
and  the  suggestion,  the  psychological  suggestion,  of  a  flame  of 
colour  upon  a  purple  background,  does  not  wreak  hurt  to  one's 
sense  of  proportion  and  fitness.  Nor  need  the  silver  tone  in 
the  word  "  gentle  "  or  the  brown  shade  of  the  word  "  sober  " 
go  unrecognised.  The  word  "  rich  "  could  never  be  of  dim  hue, 
or  the  word  "  wane "  aught  but  pallid,  or  the  word  "  lone  " 
without  its  touch  of  gray. 

If  I  suggest  that  the  word  "  gloom  "  is  of  a  hue  that,  in  this 
connection,  cannot  be  graded  far  from  a  slatey-blue,  it  may 
again  be  objected  that  I  am  but  attributing  a  colour  or  shade 
that  the  word  itself  expresses ;  and  that,  incidentally,  is  to  an 
extent  true.  But  not  the  whole  truth.  Outside  the  fact 
referred  to  in  the  suggested  coincidence,  if  there  be  one,  I 
am,  in  the  colour  suggestion,  also  expressing  an  idea,  a  tone 
of  feeling,  in  terms  of  art,  despite  coincidence.  Obviously  the 
acceptable  colour-attribution  of  some  words  may  frequently 
not  express  colour-sense  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word. 
Synonyms  would  afford  a  different  perception  and  choice, 
secure  just  a  shade  of  tone  or  colour  more  apt  and  more 
sensuous  than  all  else.  It  is  largely  a  matter  here  of  one's 
psychological  environment.  Words  mostly  connote  more  than 
their  literal  meaning  to  a  mind  rich  in  thought  and  experience. 
Often  enough  in  ordinary  parlance,  words  have  acquired  a 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  meaning.  That  I  need  not  labour, 
nor  is  it  wholly  pertinent. 

As  already  remarked,  the  advocates  of  this  refinement  in  the 
art  of  poesy  have  sought  to  fix  its  rather  elusive  grammar  in 
the  definite  assignment  of  primary  colours,  respectively,  to 
conventional  vowel  sounds.  While  doubtless  much  of  its  mean- 
ing must  be  closely  related  to  sound,  and  therefore  more 
particularly  to  vowel  sound  since  its  expression  is  by  words, 
yet  I  reassert  our  psychological  condition  is  the  complement 
determining  the  value.  So  it  appeals  to  me.  Granted  that 
such  refinements  are  perilously  artificial,  it  is  so  with  rhyme, 
which  despite  Milton,  is  an  accepted  and  agreeable  refinement 
to-day.  Nor  does  it  really  detract  from  its  value  to  object 
that  the  existence  of  "  colour  of  words  "  is  largely  dependent 
upon  reflex  action  as  when  we  say  that  the  word  "  vivid  "  is 
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sharply  red,  that  is,  scarlet,  and  feel  it  to  be  comparable  and 
even  associated  with  the  heightened  colour  of  a  blush  under 
the  fair  skin  of  a  maiden.  The  poet  seeking  this  refinement, 
knows  that,  and  seeks  the  harmony  in  the  word  "  vivid  "  and 
the  phenomenon  blush,  though  in  the  text  it  may  be  applied 
otherwise.  That  some  other  soul  should  feel  the  word  "  vivid  " 
to  be  of  carmine  texture  is  not  an  objection,  for  that  is  much 
a  matter  of  temperament  and  as  varied  in  its  possibilities  as 
the  possible  shades  between  dull  red  and  bright  scarlet. 
"  Thin,"  you  say,  possibly,  but  remember  the  limitations  of 
thought  and  speech  in  relation  to  feeling,  and  that  some  shades 
of  feeling  we  cannot  find  words  for,  still  less  logic. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  maiden  of  artistic  temperament  who,  wholly 
innocent  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  lurking  devil 
within  it,  but  responsive  to  its  colour,  its  resonance,  or  both, 
informed  her  half-amused  and  other  half-shocked  mamma  of 
her  (the  maiden's)  profound  preference  for  and  devotion  to 
the  word  "  voluptuous  " — what  a  musical  friend  of  mine  calls 
"  a  good  fat  word."  Said  the  mamma,  "  You  must  not,  Maud, 
use  such  words,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying."  "Oh  !" 
replied  the  maid  of  tender  years,  "  I  like  the  word  immensely, 
its  fine,  and  I  like  the  word  '  unctuous '  just  as  much." 

If  the  appeal  be  primarily  to  one's  sense  of  euphony,  or  be 
in  the  melody  and  harmony  of  the  sound,  in  verse  and  phrase ; 
may  we  not  say  that  it  is  not  that  wholly,  or  exclusively,  since 
not  yet  have  we  settled  in  terms  of  exact  science  that  you  may 
claim  should  rule,  what  are  the  relations  of  sound  and  colour. 
We  have,  even  in  words,  monochromes  and  harmonies  of 
colour,  and  many  of  our  very  words  critical  of  colour,  per  se, 
are  borrowed  from  the  sister  art,  music. 

What  truth  there  is  in  this  matter  is  elusive,  and  doubtless 
difficult  to  define,  if  definition  were  legitimate.  That  it  should 
owe  much  to  the  twin  qualities  of  suggestion  and  association 
in  some  measure  precipitates  for  us  its  value;  and  reveals  its 
worth  as  a  refinement  in  literary  art  in  advance  of  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  themselves. 

A  vivid  word,  or  one  less  vivid,  if  not  cold,  may  be  used  to 
express  much  the  same  meaning,  but  in  art,  one's  choice  of 
words  may  count  for  -much,  hence  the  richness  of  our  mother- 
tongue  in  synonyms.  I  used  the  word  richness,  of  set  purpose, 
it  has  a  glow  of  golden  colour  in  it,  used  it,  in  this  instance, 
rather  than  the  cooler  word  "opulence,"  though  that  may 
render  my  meaning  more  precisely.  Our  synonyms  often  dis- 
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close  but  the  most  delicate  shades  (one  cannot  readily  get  away 
in  language  from  the  terminology  of  pictorial  art,  if  we 
would),  shades  of  difference  in  meaning,  and  these  are  born 
of  the  innate  but  growing  sense  of  perception  of  refinement 
upon  refinement  in  the  use  of  words.  These  are  but  pictorial 
symbols ;  and  language,  words  grouped  to  make  a  picture ; 
language,  often  vivid  in  the  picturesque,  a  medium  in  which 
colour  is  sensed.  Words  may  be  so  sublimed  in  the  alembic 
of  the  poet's  brain  that  they  truly  become  as  a 

deed  divine, 

Written  in  characters  of  gold 
That  never  shall  grow  old, 
But  through  all  ages 

Burn  and  shine. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  an  "  In  Memoriam  "  notice 
of  Mr.  W.  V.  Burgess. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NBWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  John 
Hay,  American  Statesman  and  Author." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1909. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  read  an  original  poem  on  "  Robert 
Burns." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  sonnet  on  "  Edgar  Allen  Poe." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  some  selections  from  an  unfinished 
"  Nativity  Play." 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Whistler, 
the  Man  and  his  Art." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1909. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  presented  a  copy  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Burgess's 
"  Walks  in  Jerusalem." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  Thomas  Fuller, 
the  Puritan  divine,  whose  birth  tercentenary  occurred  last 
year.  Fuller  was  a  voluminous  author,  of  wide  and  deep 
learning,  which  he  brightened  by  quaint  quips  and  sunny 
humour.  His  "  Church  History  of  Britain  "  is  still  of  great 
value,  and  his  "  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  "  is  the 
second  British  biographical  dictionary,  and  remains  the 
brightest  of  all  his  works.  The  best  biography  of  Fuller  was 
written  by  a  Manchester  man,  Mr.  John  Eglington  Bailey. 
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Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  followed  with  a  short  paper  on  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  the  American  poet  and  romance  writer. 

The  principal  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  on 
Clement  Marot,  the  French  poet  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  original  translations, 
by  the  reader,  of  Marot's  poems  into  English. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1909.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO, 
MILNER,  was  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  MACKERETH  presented  a  copy  of  his  volume  of  verse 
entitled  "  The  Cry  on  the  Mountain."  " 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  a  review  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne's "Age  of  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  contributed  the  following  humorous  verses 

"HOW   TO   WRITE  A  PAPER   FOR  THE  CLUB." 

To  all  our  silent  members  who  may  wish  to  cut  a  caper, 
By  standing  at  this  august  desk  and  reading  us  a  paper, 
I  venture  to  give  this  advice,  perhaps  they'll  find  it  useful, 
And  from  it  fill  with  learned  oil  their  literary  cruse  full. 
First  take  down  our  annual  volumes  and  place  them  in  a  row, 
And  gaze  upon  their  yellow  backs  'till  you  feel  a  sort  of  glow 
That  warms  your  heart  and  nerves  your  hand  and  fills  you 

with  desire 

To  have  your  name  i'  th'  index  of  Mancunium's  famous  quire. 
But  though  the  books  have  yellow  backs  remember  in  advance 
They're  not  the  sort  of  yellow-backs  that  come  to  us  from  France, 
Where  the  pornographic  plenty  of  their  literature  is  such 
That  they  pay  us  for  our  cotton  goods  by  exporting  us  their 

sludge. 

When  at  the  yellow  backs  you've  gazed  for  a  sufficient  time, 
And  thought  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  made  your  lives- 
sublime, 
Such  as  Milner,  Mortimer  and  Me,  and  some  whose  names  won't 

rhyme, 

You  must  fix  upon  a  subject,  let  us  say  that  for  a  start 
You  hold  forth  to  our  members  on  the  well-known  theme  of 

"  Art." 

You  must  Ruskin  read  and  Phythian,  at  Tolstoy  have  a  shot, 
And  with  the  water  on  your  brain  must  mix  up  all  the  lot. 
Next  dot  the  stodgy  mass  with  tales  and  then  without  a  blush 
The  production  you  affirm  is  tarred  with  genius's  own  brush. 
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The  council  needs  must  print  it,  and  if  they  should  refuse 
'Twill  find  its  way  next  Saturday  into  the  "  City  News," 
And  the  public  perhaps  will  read  it  when  they  take  their  week- 
end snooze. 

But  suppose  you  are  a  scoffer  at  morality  and  law, 
For  marriage  ties  don't  count  a  jot,  why  then  you  bring  us 

Shaw, 

That  most  abandoned  sinner  who,  with  a  cheek  unshaken, 
Finds  faults  and  streaks  in  Shakespeare  which  really  are  in 

Bacon. 

What  do  they  know  of  Shakepeare  who  only  Shakespeare  know  1 
And  how  can  vegetarian  Shaw  be  warmed  by  Bacon's  glow. 
But  ere  you  write  on  Shaw  my  friends  be  warned  in  time  by  me 
Or  you'll  load  yourselves  like  Sinbad  with  the  old  man  of  the 

sea. 
For  some  have  views  on  Life  and  Art  that  don't  agree  with 

Shaw, 

They  take  the  key-hole  view  of  life — see  what  the  Butler  saw. 
From  poets  puritanical  perhaps  you  feel  aversion 
Then  into  slap-dash  criticism  make  a  short  excursion, 
And  blacken  Milton's  blinded  eyes  with  ecclesiastic  fist 
And  shew  how  from  the  roll  of  fame  he  never  would  be  missed. 
If  local  flowers  that  blushed  unseen  are  something  in  your  line 
Within  an  old  directory  you  diligently  mine, 
Which  tells  where  Brown  sold  boots  and  shoes  in  1798, 
Or  was  it  1799  1  be  careful  of  the  date  ! 
And  one,  Smith,  lived  in  Market  St.,  in  Deansgate  Jones  sold 

tea, 

With  various  matters  which  "  je  n'en  vois  pas  la  necessiteV' 
If  concerning  words  of  colour  you  feel  you  must  indite, 
Don't  trouble  with  the  printed  words  which  various  authors 

write, 

Go  down  where  cabmen  congregate  and  hear  them  interchange 
Their  views  on  motors,  taxi-cabs,  in  coloured  words  and  strange. 
So  once  again  ye  silent  ones  I  bid  you  all  take  heart 
And  in  this  weekly  feast  of  wits  each  take  a  little  part, 
And  when  some  Monday  night  comes  round  surprise  us  with  a 

dish, 
Though  it  be  but  roasted  chestnuts  or  even  ancient  fish. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  read  the  principal  paper  on  "The  Modern 
Newspaper."  He  thought  the  establishment  of  the  halfpenny 
newspaper  had  almost  revolutionized  modern  journalism.  One 
of  its  evident  effects  was  the  decline  of  the  leading  article,  which 
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does  not  now  hold  the  prominent  position  it  did.  The  tendency 
is  for  journals  primarily  to  be  run  in  the  social  or  financial 
interests  of  the  men  who  own  them.  There  are  no  historical 
parallels  to  the  present  condition  of  a  large  section  of  the  news- 
paper press.  But  it  is  admittedly  in  a  transition  state,  and  it 
is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  much  which  is  deplorable  now 
will  not  remain  representative. 

The  Club  warmly  congratulated  Mr.  John  Mortimer  on  the 
attainment  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1909. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  HERBERT  TAYL,OR  read  the  short  paper  which  follows :  — 

CRITICISM  BY  CONTEMPORARIES. 

We  are  all  critics,  either  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  when  we 
give  vent  to  our  views  we  criticise ;  if  our  criticism  is  foolish 
we  show  off  our  follies;  if  ill-natured  our  ill-nature;  but  we 
must  try  never  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sentimental  good 
natured  feeling  and  think  something  must  be  said,  and  in  the 
absence  of  decided  thoughts  or  views  degenerate  into  mere 
flattery.  This  disgusts  the  serious  worker,  puffs  up  the  second 
rate,  and  bores  those  who  hear  or  read  the  criticism.  Let  us  be 
clear  and  sincere. 

While  this  paper  was  in  progress  I  happened  to  have  put  into 
my  hands  A.  C.  Benson's  essay  on  "  Contentment,"  and  in  this 
he  has  a  few  words  on  the  critics  of  his  book,  "  Beside  Still 
Waters,"  which  I  will  quote. 

"  Now  I  do  not  for  an  instant  question  the  right  of  a  single 
one  of  these  conscientious  persons  to  form  whatever  opinion 
they  like  about  my  book,  and  to  express  it  in  any  terms  they 
like;  they  say,  and  obviously  feel,  that  the  thought  of  the  book 
is  essentially  thin,  and  that  the  vein  in  which  it  is  written  is 
offensively  egotistical.  I  do  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  their 
being  right.  An  Artist  who  exhibits  his  paintings,  or  a  Writer 
who  publishes  his  books,  challenges  the  criticisms  of  the  public, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  reviewers  who  frankly  disliked  my 
book  and  said  so  plainly  thought  that  they  were  doing  their 
duty  to  the  public,  and  warning  them  against  teaching  which 
they  believed  to  be  insidious  and  even  immoral.  I  honour  them 
for  doing  this,  and  I  applaud  them,  especially  if  they  did 
violence  to  their  own  feelings  of  courtesy  and  urbanity  in  doing 
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so.  Then  there  were  some  good  natured  reviewers  who  practi- 
cally said  that  the  book  was  simply  a  collection  of  amiable 
platitudes,  but  that  if  the  public  liked  to  read  such  stuff  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  admin  these  reviewers  for  a  different 
reason,  partly  for  their  tolerant  permission  to  the  public  to 
read  what  they  choose,  and  still  more  because  I  like  to  think 
that  there  are  so  many  intelligent  people  in  the  world  who  are 
wearisomely  familiar  with  ideas  which  have  only  slowly  arid 
gradually  dawned  upon  myself.  I  have  no  intention  of  trying 
to  refute  or  convince  my  critics,  and  I  beg  them  with  all  my 
heart  to  say  what  they  think  about  my  books,  because  only  by 
the  frank  interchange  of  ideas  can  we  arrive  at  the  truth." 

Workers  are  fighters,  and  critics  their  natural  enemy;  it  is 
only  by  criticism  that  work  develops;  if  works  are  not  criti- 
cised they  are  stillborn.  The  glory  of  the  worker  is  to  beat  the 
critics,  the  more  stormy  the  fight  the  more  glorious  the  victory. 
When  criticising  a  work  we  must  try  to  forget  the  man ;  we 
should  look  on  the  work  as  an  impersonal  thing,  and  we  should 
criticise  in  an  impersonal  way;  it  is  the  achievement  that 
matters.  Wherever  there  is  activity  there  are  critics,  and 
consequently  fighting.  Prejudice  often  determines  the  side  or 
point  of  view  the  critic  takes.  I  use  the  word  prejudice 
deliberately,  and  I  don't  wish  to  occupy  you  with  any  of  my 
views  as  to  the  influences  which  cause  people  to  have  diverse 
views  on  the  same  subjects.  I  take  it  as  a  fact  that  people  are 
influenced  in  their  judgments  by  causes  they  can  hardly 
determine. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  frequency  of  articles  on  the  failure 
of  recognized  critics  to  discover  the  merits  of  a  great  man's 
work  during  his  lifetime ;  it  is  true  that  the  most  popular 
workers  of  any  period  are  living  ones;  the  great  one  has  a 
struggle,  and  after  he  has  gone  from  us  we  slowly  awaken  to 
the  value  of  his  work. 

The  reason  I  give  for  this  is,  that  to  most  of  us  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  becomes  irksome,  and  as  that  which  is  most  readily 
understood  we  most  easily  appreciate,  we  are  inclined  to 
measure  other  people's  learning  by  our  own ;  further,  we  are 
all  more  or  less  sentimental  and  emotional,  so  that  the  work 
which  appeals  to  our  sentiments  and  emotions  and  is  within 
the  compass  of  our  learning  and  knowledge,  becomes  popular, 
not  because  of  its  real  merit,  but  because  it  is  on  a  level  with 
our  outlook.  Such  work  may  straighten  out  our  thoughts,  ami 
by  so  doing  it  has  a  value,  but  it  does  not  materially  advance 
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our  knowledge.  The  more  popular  but  less  thoughtful  news- 
papers give  praise  in  glowing  terms,  and  the  public  are 
flattered  by  such  recognition  of  their  favourites.  The  public 
pounce  on  these  authors  as  a  vulture  on  a  corpse,  and  whose 
appetite  being  satisfied,  flies  away  leaving  only  dry  bones.  The 
work  of  greater  minds  is  measured  by  other  standards ;  a  wider 
learning  and  knowledge  is  required  to  judge  it;  as  a  conse- 
quence the  field  for  its  appreciation  is  more  limited,  ignorance 
and  bigotry  are  its  great  antagonists,  the  higher  the  flight  the 
more  fierce  the  struggle ;  it  is  this  struggle  which  determines  the 
value  of  the  work;  repeated  criticisms  have  an  educational 
effect  on  the  critics,  and  the  public  slowly  awaken  to  its  value, 
it  increases  our  knowledge,  it  lives.  Work  which  is  readily 
understood  is  the  embodiment  of  the  commonplace ;  it  is  boomed 
on  every  hand ;  and  because  of  this  its  author  is  hailed  by  the 
commonplace  as  a  genius ;  he  dies  and  is  forgotten ;  his  work 
is  the  wrappings  of  the  corpse,  and  when  unearthed  by  future 
historians  is  of  value  only  as  giving  some  indication  of  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  or  mode  of  life  of  the  period  which  it 
represents.  The  works  of  the  genius  become  the  beacons  which 
illuminate  humanity  for  all  time;  by  their  light  we  are  directed 
to  the  heights,  and  to  the  deeps ;  through  them  we  are  enabled 
to  see  something  of  the  beauties  which  surround  us ;  they  are 
the  forces  which  help  humanity  to  attain  the  glories  of  its 
inheritance. 

The  worker  who  feels  himself  called  upon  to  step  out  from 
the  commonplace  must  be  ready  to  face  criticism ;  he  must  take 
his  own  measure;  if  the  work  is  true,  criticism  strengthens  it; 
if  the  work  is  false  or  flashy,  it  kills.  Adverse  criticism  of  true 
work  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  work,  nor  does  favourable 
criticism  of  a  poor  work  enhance  its  value. 

Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  essay  on  "  Private  Judgment," 
writes :  "  If  persons  have  strong  feelings  they  should  pay  for 
them,  if  they  think  it  a  duty  to  unsettle  things  established, 
they  should  show  their  earnestness  by  being  willing  to  suffer. 
We  shall  be  the  last  to  complain  of  this  kind  of  persecution, 
even  though  directed  against  what  we  consider  is  the  cause  of 
truth.  Such  disadvantages  do  no  harm  to  that  cause  in  the 
event,  but  they  bring  home  to  a  man's  mind  his  own  responsi- 
bility; they  are  a  memento  to  him  of  a  great  moral  law,  and 
warn  him  that  his  private  judgment,  if  not  a  duty,  is  a  sin." 
The  worker  and  the  critic  to  have  any  value  at  all  must  above 
everything  be  sincere,  I  think  it  is  Burke  who  says :  "  You 
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may  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  some  of  the  people  all 
the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  fighting  and  stronger  influences,  but  there 
are  timid  natures  whom  the  breath  of  criticism  stifles,  if  not 
kills,  charming  simple  natures,  lovely  and  lovable,  known 
perhaps  but  to  a  small  circle;  we  must  all  know  of  such;  to 
meet  them  and  know  them  or  their  work  delights  us  as  the 
finding  of  a  gentle  bloom  in  the  hedgerow ;  these  are  compan- 
iable;  they  come  as  ministering  angels;  we  are  charmed  by 
their  sweetness ;  they  brighten  our  gloomy  days. 

Criticism  by  contemporaries  gives  the  present  value  of  a 
work ;  by  a  study  of  the  contemporary  criticisms  of  past  work 
we  are  able  to  measure  the  differences  between  its  period  and 
our  own  ;  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  changes  in  the  thoughts 
and  lives  of  people ;  the  criticisms  show  us  more  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  critics  than  a  judgment  on  the  merit  of  the 
work  criticised.  Great  works  which  have  lived  through  the 
ages  become  the  standards  by  which  we  measure  our  mental 
development. 

If  for  progress  we  say  change,  and  think  of  the  great  army 
of  contemporary  workers  as  polishers  of  civilisation,  we  can 
think  of  contemporary  critics  as  appreciators  or  otherwise  of 
the  polish;  time  wears  away  the  polish,  and  taste  determines 
the  next  colour ;  the  really  great  are  those  who  make  a  mark  or 
design  on  the  structure.  It  may  appear  crude  and  unsightly 
when  first  met  with,  but  if  in  the  course  of  time  it  prove  true, 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  structure,  and  the  polishing  of  the  ages 
glorifies  it. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  following  short  paper :  — 
IN  PRAISE  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

England  has  produced  two  of  the  world's  greatest  men  of 
science,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Charles  Darwin,  each  distin- 
guished by  marvellous  discoveries,  each  endowed  with  a 
singularly  lowly  and  loveable  character.  Of  the  former  it  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  to  speak ;  of  the  latter  it  is 
fitting  that  thankful  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  his  birth 
should  be  accorded.  On  February  12th,  1809,  that  year  of 
famous  birthdays,  Darwin  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  to  Robert 
Waring  Darwin  the  son  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of  the 
"  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  and  Susannah  daughter  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  the  famous  potter.  His  father  was  a  highly 
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successful  physician,  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  a  gracious  and 
amiable  disposition.  In  Darwin's  case  "  the  child  was  father 
to  the  man."  From  his  boyhood  he  was  a  simple-hearted  and 
happy  being,  who  rejoiced  to  observe  nature  in  solitary  walks. 
After  his  graduation  at  Christ's  College  in  Cambridge  he 
received  and,  after  overcoming  his  father's  opposition,  accepted 
the  offer  of  appointment  on  the  Beagle  in  1831.  In  the 
scientific  voyage  thus  undertaken,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  vast  knowledge  which  resulted  in  his  proclamation  of  the 
theory  of  Evolution.  His  father  had  designed  him  for  the 
Church ;  but  it  was  clear  that  science  was  to  be  the  object  of 
his  life.  In  1841,  two  years  after  his  marriage  with  his 
cousin  Emma  Wedgwood,  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Down  in 
Kent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  life  of 
research  and  discovery. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  him  through  his  distin- 
guished career,  which  came  to  an  end  on  April  19,  1882.  His 
home  life  was  singularly  beautiful,  his  gentle  spirit  was  the 
light  of  the  house  and  the  inspiration  of  his  famous  sons.  He 
possessed  supreme  patience  in  observation  and  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  compelling  nature  to  yield  up  her  secrets  to  him. 
In  pursuance  of  the  main  object  of  his  life  he  realised  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  parable  of  the  "  Pearl  of  great  Price,"  To 
him  that  precious  jewel  was  scientific  research  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  his  discoveries  into  a  universal  theory.  For  this  object 
he  gave  up  most  of  the  bright  tastes,  which  his  education  had 
given  to  him:  he  lost  his  appreciation  of  art,  music,  literature 
and  many  other  mental  delights ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the 
only  reading  outside  of  his  own  subject  which  fascinated  him 
was  the  perusal  of  those  startling  romances  then  known  as 
"  yellow-back."  But  he  could  read  the  book  of  nature,  as  few 
have  been  able  to  read  it,  while  he  was  able  to  give  to  others 
the  result  of  his  reading  in  beautiful  and  persuasive  language. 
He  became  intellectually  little  but  a  keen-seeing  eye  with  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  recording  what  he  saw  and  drawing 
conclusions  therefrom.  Still  his  absorption  in  scientific  pur- 
suits did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  tender  husband  and  a 
wise  father,  while  in  his  relations  with  the  world  of  men  he 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  those  "  blessed  gentle  ones,  who 
inherit  the  earth." 

In  1859  he  caused  a  great  flutter  in  theological  dove-cotes  by 
the  publication  of  his  "  Origin  of  Species."  Devoted  as  he  was 
to  truth  himself,  he  could  not  readily  understand  the  bitter 
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denunciations  which  his  book  produced,  denunciations  from 
many  who  had  small  title  to  speak  on  scientific  subjects  even  of 
the  most  rudimentary  type.  That  his  gentle  heart  was  \\oun<l<  «1 
by  the  bitterly  prejudiced  attacks  upon  him  cannot  be  doubts  1  ; 
but  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  repayment  in 
kind  of  the  envenomed  abuse  poured  upon  his  head.  Nor  <li<l 
he  permit  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  turmoil :  he  set 
truth  before  him  as  the  object  of  his  search,  nor  could  anything 
prevent  him  from  continuing  his  investigations  and  working 
his  way  towards  truth.  The  book  itself  was  written  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  style,  eminently  caluculated  to  appeal  to  all  save 
those  who  had  made  up  their  minds,  tEat  nothing  further  was 
to  be  known  of  creative  processes  but  what  they  themselves 
conceived  to  be  true.  He  had  his  consolation  in  the  midst  of 
the  outcry ;  the  "  Origin  of  Species "  sold  with  wonderful 
rapidity  and  commended  its  theories  to  many  of  the  best  minds 
in  England  and  abroad  and  to  others  of  lesser  rank,  who  were 
yet  able  to  perceive  the  truth  which  it  contained.  Doubtless 
the  unreasoning  clamour  of  its  opponents  did  much  to  advertise 
it  and  to  defeat  their  own  object. 

The  "  Origin  of  Species "  gave  to  the  world  the  word 
Evolution,  the  one  word  it  needed  to  co-ordinate  scientific 
research  and  its  results.  It  revolutionised  scientific  method 
and  scientific  thought,  and  in  its  own  kind  was  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Amongst 
those  capable  of  receiving  new  light  upon  the  natural  universe 
it  found  a  warm  welcome,  and  though  all  of  its  results  cannot 
be  said  to  be  proved  to  demonstration,  the  theory  which  it  set 
forth  still  remains  as  the  explanation  of  the  problem  of  species 
which  still  holds  the  field.  The  publication  of  the  "  Descent  of 
Man"  in  1871  renewed  the  attacks  upon  its  author.  When  he 
went  to  Oxford  to  receive  his  Honorary  Degree  some  thoughtful 
undergraduates  with  a  nice  perception  of  their  own  family 
relationships  are  said  to  have  lowered  a  monkey  from  the 
gallery  to  greet  Darwin.  No  doubt  the  great  man  of  science 
would  be  as  much  amused  at  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Descent  of 
Man  "  as  its  perpetrators  intended  that  he  should  be  chagrined. 
At  least  they  shewed  that  they  had  not  understood  the  theory  of 
evolution.  During  the  rest  of  his  life,  after  the  clamour  had 
subsided,  Darwin  lived  in  the  quiet  of  his  home  with  new 
honours  pouring  upon  him.  So  far  as  his  health  permitted,  he 
was  never  idle :  the  number  of  his  scientific  works  is  great  and 
the  knowledge  displayed  in  each  is  no  less  great.  If  he  was 
not  dismayed  by  opposition,  he  was  never  puffed  up  by  appre- 
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elation.  Like  all  men  of  his  simple  truth-loving  character,  he 
knew  the  value  of  his  own  work,  nor  did  ignorant  approval 
promote  his  pleasure. 

Amongst  his  friends  were  the  greatest  men  of  science  of  our 
land,  most  of  whom  sat  at  his  feet  and  became  his  disciples. 
Fifty  years  ago  he  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  blasphemer 
by  many  who  ought  to  have  known  better :  to-day  he  holds  his 
place  amongst  the  mighty  ones  of  the  world,  a  place  which  few 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  In  his  two  greatest  works  he 
shewed  himself  a  master  of  clear  and  nervous  English,  while  he 
bore  the  burden  of  his  vast  knowledge  easily  and  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  sharing  with  others  the  fruits  of  his 
researches.  He  has  left  a  sure  and  abiding  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  the  future  :  he  has  constrained  those  who  come  after 
to  him  to  pursue  truth  with  the  same  faithful  affection,  which 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life.  He  has  bound  the  natural 
universe  in  the  easy  chairs  of  a  great  cosmic  theory ;  those  who 
follow  him  must  needs  begin  with  him  and  labour  to  carry  his 
methods  and  his  thoughts  to  loftier  conclusions.  The  blas- 
phemer has  become  the  leader  of  the  world  of  natural  science, 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  our  nation.  But  his  beautiful  and 
noble  manhood,  as  shewn  in  the  pages  of  his  son's  biography, 
shines  conspicuous.  Like  Newton  he  was  "  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,"  like  Newton  he  has  left  not  only  an  illustrious  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  man  of  science,  but  as  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
kindly  life.  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  above  the  mortal  remains 
of  Charles  Darwin ;  a  purer  soul  never  lived  above  it,  a  gentler 
heart  never  beat  in  human  breast.  May  his  memory  be 
cherished  forever  not  only  as  the  world-wide  man  of  science, 
but  as  one  "  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child." 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  read  these  translations  from  Anatole 
France: — 
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Comedy  soon  becomes  sad  when  it  is  humane.  Does  not  Don 
Quixote  sometimes  make  us  weep?  I  enjoy,  for  my  part, 
some  books  of  a  serene  and  smiling  desolation,  such  as  that 
incomparable  Don  Quixote  or  Candide,  which  are,  properly 
understood,  the  manuals  of  indulgence  and  of  piety;  the 
bibles  of  benevolence. 
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The  object  of  Art  is  not  truth.  It  is  invessary  to  ask  truth 
from  the  sciences  because  truth  is  their  object;  but  we  must  not 
ask  it  of  literature,  which  has,  and  can  have  no  other,  object 
than  beauty.  Chloe  of  Greek  romance  was  never  a  true  shep- 
herdess and  Daphne  was  never  a  real  goat-herd ;  yet  they  please 
us  still.  The  subtle  Greek  who  told  us  their  story  cared  nothing 
for  stables  and  goats.  He  only  cared  for  poetry  and  love. 
And  that  we  might  not  confound  them  with  real  people,  he  was 
careful  to  say,  "  Those  of  whom  I  tell  lived  formerly  in  Lesbos 
and  their  story  was  painted  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  the 
Nymphs."  He  took  the  useful  precaution  that  all  good  mothers 
take  before  telling  a  tale  when  they  say  "  Once  upon  a  time  " 
or  "  When  the  animals  could  speak."  If  we  wish  to  tell  a 
delightful  story  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  beyond  usage  and 
experience. 

#•  *•  •*  •*  # 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  curiosity  becomes  wicked, 
and  the  devil  is  always  at  the  side  of  the  learned. 

*  ,      *  *  *  * 

Very  pious  and  very  artistic  persons  put  into  their  religion 
and  into  their  art  a  refined  sensualism.  Now  one  is  not 
sensual  without  being  tinged  with  fetichism.  The  poet  makes 
an  idol  of  words  and  sounds.  He  lends  marvellous  virtues  to 
certain  combinations  of  syllables  and  tends  like  all  devotees  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  consecrated  formulas.  There  is  in 
versification  more  of  liturgy  than  one  is  aware  of.  And  for  a 
poet,  grown  grey  in  poetry,  to  write  verses  is  to  perform  sacred 
rites.  This  state  of  mind  is  essentially  conservative,  and  we 
need  not  be  astonished  at  the  intolerance  which  follows  as  a 
natural  effect. 

One  has  no  right  to  smile  at  seeing  those  who  claim  to  have 
been  great  innovators,  resisting  novelties  with  anger  and 
disgust,  it  is  the  usual  change  in  the  human  mind.  Those  who 
have  made  revolutions  will  not  suffer  anything  to  be  done  after 
them;  and  in  the  same  way  old  poets,  who  have  themselves 
marked  some  poetical  change,  wish  us  to  change  nothing  further. 
In  that  they  are  men.  It  is  painful  when  one  is  not  wise,  to 
see  life  continue  after  us  and  to  feel  drowned  in  the  rush  of 

things. 

#  *  *  *  * 

One  can  safely  say,  that  at  most  times,  poets  do  not  under- 
stand the  scientific  laws  which  they  obey  when  making  excellent 
verses.  In  the  matter  of  prosody,  they  hold,  with  reason,  to  an 
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empiricism  most  naive.  We  should  be  lacking  in  intelligence 
to  blame  them.  In  Art  as  in  Love  instinct  suffices,  and  science 
brings  to  it  only  an  intrusive  light.  Though  beauty  depends 
on  geometry,  it  is  by  sentiment  alone  that  it  is  possible  to  seize 
its  delicate  forms. 

Poets  are  fortunate:  a  part  of  their  strength  is  even  in  their 
ignorance.  Only  they  must  not  dispute  too  warmly  about  the 
laws  of  their  art;  or  they  will  lose  their  innocence  and  like 
fishes  out  of  water  they  will  struggle  vainly  in  the  arid  regions 

of  theory. 

*  *  •*  •*  * 

What  is  a  book  ?  A  succession  of  little  signs ;  nothing  more. 
It  is  the  reader  himself  who  must  draw  from  it,  the  forms,  the 
colours,  and  the  sentiments,  to  which  the  signs  correspond.  It 
depends  on  him  whether  the  book  be  dull  or  brilliant,  ardent  or 
cold.  If  you  prefer  it,  I  will  say  each  word  in  a  book  is  a 
mysterious  finger  which  touches  a  fibre  in  our  brain  like  the 
cord  of  a  harp  and  thus  awakes  a  note  in  our  sonorous  souls. 
In  vain  will  the  hand  of  the  artist  be  inspired  and  skilful ;  the 
sound  he  calls  forth  depends  on  the  quality  of  our  inmost 
cords. 

Mr.  D.  H.  LANGTON  read  the  principal  paper  on  J.  W.  von 
Goethe.  He  gave  an  able  and  detailed  sketch  of  the  life  and 
of  many  of  the  writings  of  the  great  German  poet,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  to  hold  the  balance  even  and  to  give  an  unbiassed 
opinion  on  the  work  of  Goethe  seemed  to  be  the  despair  of 
critics.  In  such  a  long  life  as  his  the  style  and  manner  changed 
with  the  changing  years.  What  is  perfectly  permissible  to  say 
of  the  youth  does  not  apply  to  the  old  age  of  the  poet.  Goethe's 
life  appears  one  long  record  of  strife  between  a  healthy  original 
impulse  and  an  artificial  and  artistic  perfection. 

The  President  spoke  very  feelingly  on  the  loss  the  Club  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dumville  who  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  Club  by  his  lovable  character  and  the 
generous  use  of  his  unique  musical  gifts  for  its  entertainment. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  a  message  of 
condolence  to  his  family. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1909. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

The  Manchester  Public  Libraries'  Committee  presented  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  their  deputation  sent  to  inspect  the  Public 
Libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  CLEAVE  presented  several  copies  of  a  drawing  by 
him  of  Humphrey  Head  near  Grange-over-Sands. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  exhibited  and  explained  photographic 
portraits  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  IJichard  II.,  taken  1'nni! 
label  stops  of  the  east  end  of  Chapel,  Winchester  College,  and 
given  to  him  by  the  head  master. 

Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Kailyarders." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  a  short  paper  on  Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  the  German  pessimistic  philosopher. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  Three  in  Belgium,  notes  amplified  from  a  Diary."  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  water-colour 
drawings  painted  by  himself. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  1,  1909. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Claims  and  Criticism." 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  exhibited  a  "  dream  "  drawing. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Bozzy." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  followed  with  a  "  Note  on  Matthew 
Arnold,"  the  object  of  his  note  being  to  defend  Arnold  from  the 
charge  of  being  a  Pharisee  which  had  been  brought  against 
him.  The  word  "  Pharisee  "  conveyed  a  meaning  of  hypocrisy, 
a  want  of  honesty,  a  self-righteousness,  and  an  outward 
assumption  of  virtues  which  do  not  exist  within.  Could  any 
ideas  of  this  kind  have  any  possible  application  to  Matthew 
Arnold  ?  He  had  also  been  dubbed  a  "  Philistine,"  but  that 
was  an  entirely  different  thing.  A  "  Philistine  "  might  be  a 
stupid  person  and  lacking  in  culture,  yet  perfectly  honest 
withal.  Arnold  may  have  been  somewhat  of  a  Philistine,  but 
in  no  aspect  of  him  nor  in  any  sense  could  he  be  said  to  be  a 
Pharisee. 

The  principal  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS 
and  was  entitled,  "  The  Tennyson  Anniversary :  An  Apprecia- 
tion." 

Messrs.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  and  D.  H.  LANGTON  were  elected 
auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Session,  1908-9. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  8,  1909. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HINMERS  presented  a  large  framed  photographic 

group  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Session   1907-8. 
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The  warm  thanks  of  the  Club  for  this  interesting  and  valuable 
present  were  given  to  him  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  J.  REDFEAROST  WILLIAMSON  read  a  short  paper  entitled 
"  My  First  Carnival." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  short  note  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Mortimer's  note  on  Matthew  Arnold. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  exhibited  and  described  an  oil  painting 
by  "  Tim  Bobbin  "  (John  Collier),  which  Mr.  Albert  Earwaker, 
the  owner,  had  recently  presented  to  the  Rochdale  Art  Gallery. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  the  principal  paper  on  Francis 
Thompson,  the  Lancashire  poet. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  15,  1909. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  MACKERETH  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  In  Grasmere 
Vale  and  other  Poems,"  and  the  Manchester  Public  Libraries' 
Committee  presented  a  copy  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Green's  "  De  Quincey 
Bibliography." 

The  Members  of  the  Club  were  invited  to  subscribe  towards 
defraying  the  cost — £5  5s.  Od. — of  a  photographic  portrait  of 
Mr.  W.  V.  Burgess  to  be  placed  in  the  Club's  Room. 

A  Musical  Night  had  been  arranged  for  this  evening  by  the 
late  Mr.  N.  Dumville  and  he  had  written  the  larger  portion  of 
a  paper  on  "  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  his  Music,"  to  be  read 
on  the  occasion  and  illustrated  by  a  choir  in  the  admirable 
manner  with  which  he  had  familiarised  the  Club.  Under  the 
circumstances,  his  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dumville,  undertook  to  com- 
plete the  paper  and  to  provide  the  necessary  musical  assistance. 
This  he  did  most  successfully,  and  by  the  valuable  aid  of  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  some  members  of 
the  Club,  an  evening's  entertainment  was  provided  which  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Mr.  N.  Dumville  himself  could  he 
have  been  present.  Before  the  reading  of  the  paper— by  Mr. 
B.  A.  Redfern — Mr.  Milner  spoke  eloquently  and  most  touch- 
ingly  on  the  loss  to  the  Club  and  to  the  City  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dumville,  dwelling  upon  the  musical  acquirements, 
the  delightful  singing,  and  the  many  lovable  traits  in  his 
character,  which  had  combined  to  make  him  respected  and 
endeared  by  all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Mortimer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dumville  and  the  singers  were  warmly 
thanked  for  their  enjoyable  and  most  generously  given  services. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  22,  1909.— The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

The  Bury  members  of  the  Club  presented  their  fellow  members 
with  a  large  Bury  Simnel,  which  was  consumed  with  thanks. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  some  "  Selections  from  a  Book  of 
Table  Talk." 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  read  this  original  Sonnet:  — 

TO  OXFORD. 

(After  reading  Arnold  again.) 

Long  by  the  ledger  and  the  desk  depressed, 
I  turn  to  thee  sweet  Oxenforde  to  find 
Some  soothing  for  the  tired  commercial  mind, 

And  thoughts  of  thee  and  Arnold  bring  me  rest. 

Thy  cloisters  and  quadrangles  are  a  nest 

Where  cuckoo  birds  commercial  may  not  stay, 
No  dollar-dowering  millionaire  dare  stray 

Beneath  thy  "  dreaming  spires  "  with  one  bequest. 

And  yet  "  the  energy  of  life  "  is  here 

Veiled  'neath  thy  ancient  beauty's  brooding  calm, 

Though  thoughtless  "  young  barbarians  "  year  by  year 
Strive  only  for  the  sportsman's  paltry  palm : 

Culture's  soft  nurse !  thy  mission  stands  out  clear, 
Mix  "  light  and  sweetness  "  in  thy  learned  balm. 

Mr.  JOHN  DA  VIES  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Goronwy 
Owen,  the  Welsh  Poet."  The  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  said,  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  third  literary 
revival  in  Wales.  Lewis  Morris  was  the  central  figure  therein, 
and  beside  him  Goronwy  Owen  had  a  place.  Owen  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  made  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  held  several  curacies,  one  of  them  at  Walton,  near  Liverpool, 
and  ultimately  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six.  His  letters  and  poems  are  full  of  intense 
longing  to  live  in  Wales.  Fifty-six  of  his  poems  are  known, 
seven  of  them  being  in  Latin.  Perhaps  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  of  his  poems  is  that  recording  his  memories  of 
Anglesea,  its  title  being  "  Longing  for  Mon,"  and  the  noblest 
and  most  impressive  is  generally  conceded  to  be  "  The  Last 
Judgment."  The  greatest  obligation  he  conferred  upon  his 
country  was  the  conservation  of  its  beautiful  language,  and 
the  direction  of  his  own  and  succeeding  generations  to  the 
works  of  the  ancient  bards. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  29,  1909. — Mr.  G-EO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  exhibited  a  copy  of  his  "  Catalogue  and 
Description  of  the  Aruridel  Prints  in  the  Whitworth  Institute." 

The  President  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  GEO.  ELCE  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Miners  of  Coal/' 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  some  "  Impressions  of  Present  Day 
Musical  Comedy." 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Oscar 
Wilde." 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  1909. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
took  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  through  illness  of  the  Hon  Secretary  the 
Annual  Report  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton.  In  proposing 
that  the  report  be  approved  the  President  said  that  its  chief 
feature  was  the  revelation  it  made  of  the  bountiful  quantity  of 
material  for  papers  read  at  the  weekly  meetings.  There  had 
been  in  all  seventy-one  literary  essays  during  the  session.  The 
members  were  united  in  their  love  of  literature,  and  in  their 
desire  to  study  it  and  help  in  its  exposition.  The  period  under 
review  had  also  been  one  of  considerable  productiveness,  as  was 
testified  by  the  number  of  books  which  members  had  written 
and  published.  To  have  such  a  Club  in  a  busy  city  like 
Manchester  was  no  small  achievement.  The  members  combined 
serious  study  with  good  fellowship.  The  Treasurer's  statement, 
read  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Grundy,  showed  a  balance  of  £27  9s.  8d, 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer, 
was  unanimously  re-elected  president.  Mr.  Mortimer  remarked 
that  Mr.  Milner  had  gone  through  the  session  without  being 
absent  a  single  night.  He  was  an  exceptionally  wonderful 
man,  and  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  preside  so  long 
the  Club  would  be  glad  to  re-elect  him.  His  personality  was 
such  that  it  had  a  subtle  magnetic  power  for  drawing  men 
around  him.  He  was  able  on  all  occasions  to  make  pronounce- 
ments of  high  quality  on  the  papers,  and  the  only  regret  was 
that  his  sane  and  finely-balanced  literary  judgments  had  not 
been  permanently  recorded.  Mr.  Milner,  in  acknowledging  his 
re-election,  mentioned  that  he  had  now  occupied  the  position  of 
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president  for  thirty  years.  Amid  much  laughter  he  reminded 
the  Club  that,  in  spite  of  various  physical  disabilities,  though 
he  was  deaf  he  was  happily  not  yet  dumb.  He  once  was  told 
he  had  lost  his  hearing  through  listening  to  too  many  speeches ; 
it  would  not  surprise  him  to  become  dumb  through  making  too 
many.  But  even  if  that  calamity  overtook  him  he  would  still 
come  to  the  Club  for  the  sake  of  good  company. 

The  other  officers  were  appointed  as  follows:  Ex-president, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal;  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox ;  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  C.  Grundy ; 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland ;  librarians,  Mr.  W.  Bag- 
shaw  and  Mr.  T.  Derby.  On  a  vote  the  following  were  elected 
members  of  council :  Messrs.  G.  H.  Bell,  J.  Cuming  Walters, 
J.  H.  Brocklehurst,  J.  E.  Craven,  J.  R.  Williamson,  Ernest 
Marriott,  and  J.  D.  Andrew. 

The  meeting  was  made  "  Special  "  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Rules,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Grundy,  the  following  amendments  were  agreed  to:  — 

Rule  1,  line  7,  delete  the  words  "nomination  of  a,"  and  insert 
"  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every."  Lines  10  and  12, 
remove  the  brackets.  Line  23,  after  the  words  "  two-thirds," 
insert  "of  those  present."  Line  31,  omit  "  and  be  required  to 
remit,"  &c.,  to  the  word  "  subscription,"  and  substitute  "  The 
first  subscription  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
together  with  the  entrance  fee,  on  election." 

Rule  2,  line  7,  after  the  words  "  corresponding  members  " 
insert  "  Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall 
have  none  of  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  shall  not  pay 
the  entrance  fee,  and  their  subscription  shall  be  10/6  per 
Session.  Members,  other  than  Libraries,  elected  after  the 
termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session  shall  pay  the 
entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6."  Line  10,  after  the 
word  "  notice  "  add  "  in  writing." 

Rule  3,  line  8,  instead  of  "  7-15  "  read  "  7-0." 

Rule  4,  line  13,  insert  before  "ordinary"  the  word  "first," 
and  after  "  meeting  "  the  words  "  in  March."  Delete  from  the 
same  line  "  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the  Session." 
Line  15,  after  "  officers  "  add  "  other  than  auditors." 
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CLOSING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  19,  1909. — The  forty-seventh  Session  was- 
enjoyably  concluded  by  holding  the  usual  Conversazione  in  the 
Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, received  the  guests,  and  after  his  address  the  musical 
program,  arranged  by  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  was  rendered.  Miss 
Fanny  Bosshardt  sang  expressively  "  I  Know  a  Lane  in  Spring- 
time "  and  "  Tatters,"  Miss  Connie  Fletcher  rendered  in  artistic- 
style  an  Italian  song,  "  Sognai,"  and  "  Fields  of  Asphodel," 
Mr.  Marsland  Jackson  was  encored  for  his  "  Lend  me  your  aid," 
and  Mr.  Harold  Benson  won  hearty  applause  with  "  My  Old 
Shako."  Recitations  were  a  strong  feature,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Preston's 
natural  style  no  less  than  her  happy  selections  being1  quite  to 
the  taste  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Leslie  Lowenhaupt  showed 
dramatic  ability  in  his  excerpts.  High  praise  should  be 
accorded  to  Miss  Emily  Williamson  for  her  rendering  on  the 
piano  of  Liszt's  Polonaise  in  E.  There  was  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  by  the  members,  including  some  Welsh  scenes  by  Mr. 
Milner  and  some  Dutch  views  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  the  meeting 
signalised  the  close  of  the  forty-seventh  annual  session  of  the 
Club,  a  fact  which  showed  that  years  of  maturity  had  been 
reached  and  that  the  period  of  advanced  age  was  perilously 
near.  But  the  feature  of  rejuvenescence  had  been  very  marked 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  session  just  closed  was  pro- 
ductive and  abundant,  and  prominence  had  been  given  to  the 
study  of  the  poets.  The  members  had  also  issued  some  eight  or 
nine  volumes,  and  the  Club  library  now  consisted  of  some  700 
books,  all  written  by  members. 

Pleading  for  catholicity  of  taste  in  poetry,  Mr.  Milner  went 
on  to  say  that  poetry  was  the  adequate  expression  of  thoughts 
wedded  to  emotion ;  to  this  must  be  added  rhythm,  with  or 
without  rhyme.  The  poet  thought  rhythmically — not  first  in 
prose  to  which  the  grace  of  rhythm  or  rhyme  was  subsequently 
added.  In  the  strict  sense  poetry  was  a  recognisable  quality 
distinct  from  prose,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  separable 
from  the  writer  as  a  man  and  from  his  message.  Understand- 
ing this,  we  could  welcome  the  fine  flower  of  thought  without 
prejudice  or  partiality  wherever  it  was  found.  We  must  never 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  glamour  of  a  name  into 
believing  that  to  be  poetry  which  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
it  were  as  bad  as  Tupper,  say  so,  whatever  name  was  attached 
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to  it.     On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
minor  poet  had  his  moments  of  inspiration. 

True  catholicity  of  taste  in  poetry  would  enable  us  to  estimate 
at  their  full  value  the  poems  of  two  men  so  akin  to  each  other 
in  the  splendour  of  their  genius,  yet  so  diametrically  opposed 
in  other  matters,  as  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  and  Francis 
Thompson.  That  Swinburne's  place  was  really  among  the 
greater  singers  of  England  could  not  be  doubted.  With 
Tennyson  and  Browning  he  redeemed  the  Victorian  age  from 
«ome  of  the  charges  brought  against  it.  In  some  respects  he 
was  unique.  He  was  in  no  direct  succession  from  any  previous 
poet,  and  those  who  sought  to  imitate  him  had  better  be  silent. 
Many  of  his  poems  conveyed  an  idea  of  wonderful  improvisa- 
tion, but  no  impromptu  singing  ever  came  so  near  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  lyrical  inspiration.  As  his  years  increased 
Ids  sense  of  the  depth  of  human  life  increased,  and  many  noble 
poems  were  the  result.  Swinburne  was  the  last  great  singer 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  present  age  waited  for  the 
coming  of  a  new  and  great  poet.  We  need  not  despair. 


Dinner  to  Mr.  Thos.  Newbigging. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Davies,  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
the  Club,  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
February  1st,  1909.  The  suggestion  was  therein  made  that  a 
Club  Dinner  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging  in 
recognition  of  the  admirable  work  he  had  done  for  the  Club, 
and  because  he  had  attained  the  position  of  being  its  oldest 
member.  The  suggestion  was  heartily  adopted,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  was  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  the  proposed 
commemoration.  In  accordance  with  this  request  a  copy  of 
the  following  circular  was  sent  to  each  member:  — 

February,  1909. 
Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging  is  now  the  "  Father  "  of  the 
Club.  He  became  a  Member  in  1868,  arid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years  passed  in  South  America,  has  been  an 
active  Member  ever  since.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Club 
Dinner  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Newbigging's  long  membership, 
of  his  eminence  as  a  writer,  and  of  his  constant  and  fruitful 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Club.  In  showing  him  honour, 
even  in  this  inadequate  way,  the  Club  will  also  honour  itself, 
and.  obtain  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  admiration 
and  affection  for  Mr.  Newbigging  as  a  man  and  a  comrade 
which  it  deeply  feels  and  warmly  cherishes. 

The  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  Tuesday, 
March  16th,  at  6-30,  for  7  o'clock.  Tickets,  price  5s.,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Crumpsall  Old  Hall, 
Higher  Crumpsall. 

Yours  faithfully, 

GEORGE   MILNER, 

President. 
W.   R.   CREDLAND, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
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The  proposal  was  warmly  approved  by  tin-  im-inhcrs  of  tin.- 
Club,    and  on   the  evening  of   Thursday,    March    18th,    1909, 
the  alteration  of  the  originally  fixed  date  being  unavoidable, 
about  sixty  gentlemen  foregathered  in  the  Grand  Hotel,   and 
with  Mr.  Geo.  Milner  presiding,  did  honour  to  thi-ir  •_";• 
enjoying  an  excellent  dinner.     The  account  which  folio 
the  proceedings   thereat   is   reproduced,  with  some  additions, 
from  the  Manchester  City  News. 

DINNER   TO    MR.    THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

The  Manchester  Literary  Club  is  proud  of  its  veterans,  and 
the  greybeards  who  have  memories  of  Waugh,  Brierley,  and 
John  Page  are  held  in  fitting  respect.  There  has  been  some 
breaking-up  of  the  Old  Guard  during  the  last  few  months,  and 
the  Club  has  therefore  felt  it  desirable  to  make  the  most  of 
those  who  remain.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Newbigging,  whose  membership  dates  back  to  1868, 
had  now  become  the  "  Father  "  of  the  club,  and  the  suggestion 
to  celebrate  the  event  in  characteristic  English  fashion  by  a 
dinner  was  enthusiastically  received.  On  Thursday  evening 
about  sixty  members  and  friends  assembled  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Milner.  The 
gathering  was  notable,  among  other  things,  for  the  rally  of  the 
older  members,  and  it  was  agreeable  to  find  among  those 
present  Mr.  John  Angell,  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  Mr.  Joel  Wain- 
wright,  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield,  and  others  who  may  claim  to 
have  "long  memories"  The  younger  element  was  also  well  repre- 
sented. In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Newbigging  is  of 
Scotch  descent,  a  "  Scotch  dinner  "  was  served,  and  when  the 
haggis  was  served  Mr.  Gow  finely  rendered  Burns's  immortal 
address  to  the  "chieftain  of  the  puddin'  race." 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  guest,  Mr.  Milner  first  went 
through  the  record  of  Mr.  Newbigging  as  a  member,  honorary 
member,  and  vice-president  of  the  club.  Continuing,  he  said, 
Mr.  Newbigging  was  a  typical  club  member.  We  have  had, 
and  have,  many  professional  authors  and  journalists.  But 
our  members  must  always  include  a  majority  not  professional 
— men  who  pursue  literature  in  such  leisure  as  attention, 
often  exacting  enough,  to  their  daily  business  allows  them. 
Mr.  Newbigging  is  a  good,  outstanding  type  of  this  kind  of 
man — one  who  loves  literature  purely  for  its  own  sake. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  in  one  word  the  most  distinguishing 
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feature  in  Mr.  Newbigging's  character  I  should  say  it  lay  in 
his  extraordinary  versatility.  With  versatility  we  sometimes 
associate  flippancy  and  instability.  But  that  is  not  the  kind 
I  mean.  By  it  I  mean  the  large  capacity  for  doing  well  all 
sorts  of  things  which  belong  to  separate  categories. 

He  is  remarkable  for  a  great  success  in  what,  at  first  sight, 
seems  the  most  prosaic  of  occupations — that  of  a  gas  engineer. 
Though  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  to  be  a  light-bearer  is 
not  an  unpoetical  thing.  Probably  there  is  no  higher  living 
authority  on  his  own  subject  than  himself.  He  has  recently 
been  made  President  of  the  Gas  Engineers  Associatoin. 

I  may  here  also  refer  to  his  remarkable  campaign  against 
Lord  Hartington  for  the  honour  of  representing  Rossendale 
in  Parliament.  In  that  contest  there  was  singular  proof  of  the 
versatility  I  have  already  alluded  to.  But  I  go  further  and 
find  that  in  his  literary  work  itself  there  is  the  same  versatility. 
He  has  worked  in  many  provinces  in  the  world  of  letters. 

I  have  on  my  own  shelves  seven  volumes  of  his  works.  And 
what  do  they  include  ?  Two  volumes  of  Essays  (one  of  which 
is  the  beautiful  "  Essays  at  Eventide ").  Two  volumes  con- 
nected with  Lancashire  ("  Characters  and  Places,"  and  "  Lan- 
cashire Humour ").  A  volume  of  "  Sketches  and  Tales,"  in 
which  he  enters  the  region  of  fiction.  One  volume  dramatic 
in  character — "  Old  Gamul :  A  Tyne  Play."  And  last  a  goodly 
volume  of  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  some  of  which  are  in  the 
Scottish  and  other  dialects.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
about  nine  other  volumes  in  our  library,  including  the  large 
and  important  "  History  of  the  Forest  of  Rossendale." 

His  contributions  at  our  ordinary  meetings  have  been  very 
numerous,  ranging  through  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  the 
"  Egotism  of  Literary  Men  ';  to  "  The  Dead  Doll :  A  Nursery 
Story,"  and  these  services  were  to  some  extent  acknowledged 
when  in  1887  he  was  honoured  as  the  special  guest  of  the  Club 
at  the  Christmas  Supper. 

Finally,  he  is  a  good  fellow.  An  eminently  clubable  man. 
A  boon  companion  with  a  generous  and  loving  heart.  Inter- 
course with  such  men  a&  he  makes  life  not  only  endurable,  but 
in  every  sense  delightful,  even  under  adverse  conditions. 

The  toast  was  received  with  musical  honours. 

Mr.  John  Mortimer,  in  paying  his  tribute  to  the  occasion, 
informed  the  audience  that  Mr.  Newbigging  was  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Rose,  a  fact  not  generally  known.  The  Rev. 
Alexander  Gordon  said  that  there  were  three  special  points  to 
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notice  in  Mr.  Newbigging's  character — his  unobtrusive  but 
strong  sense,  his  rippling  stream  of  humour,  and  his  delicate 
purity  of  mind.  On  behalf  of  the  younger  members,  Mr.  John 
Davies  also  spoke  and  gave  some  well-chosen  quotations,  from 
Mr.  Newbigging's  books,  on  duty,  chivalry,  old  age,  and  litera- 
ture. He  was  glad  that  the  Literary  Club  recognised  genius  in 
its  midst. 

Mr.  Newbigging  in  response  to  the  toast  said:  — 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  and  Friends. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  exceeding  kindness  and  great 
honour  you  have  shewn  to  me,  in  inviting  me  to  accept  your 
hospitality  to-night,  and  in  proposing  and  receiving  with  such 
heartiness  and  goodwill,  the  toast  of  my  health.  It  is  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret  that  I  accept  the 
position  in  which  I  am  placed,  of  pleasure  to  think  that  I 
have  won  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  Club,  and  of 
regret  that  at  my  advanced  age  I  naturally  cannot  expect  for 
very  much  longer  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you, 
and  of  cherishing  the  friendships  which  during  all  these  years 
it  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  experience  among  the  members  of 
the  Club. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  pleasures  and  ambitions  of  my  life 
not  only  to  stand  well,  but  to  deserve  to  stand  well,  with  those 
with  whom  I  associate. 

On  thinking  over  what  subjects  I  should  talk  about  to-night, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  I  related 
some  personal  experiences  which  I  encountered  in  writing  a 
history.  You  will  excuse  me  being  thus  personal — the  occasion 
seems  to  justify  it.  I  think  that  the  incidents  which  I  may  recall 
will  interest  and  even  amuse  you ;  and,  as  befits  the  Club,  the 
reminiscences  are  more  or  less  of  a  literary  cast.  That  I  know 
will  be  a  recommendation  to  most  or  all  of  you. 

Our  excellent  friend  and  senior  Vice-President,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, in  speaking  the  other  evening  in  the  discussion  of  a 
Paper,  remarked  that  the  pursuit  of  literature  as  a  recreation 
and  a  change  and  a  relief  from  business  worries  and  anxieties 
tends  to  length  of  years — tends  to  lengthen  out  the  span  of 
one's  life.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  dictum,  and  I 
think  it  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  some  members  of  this 
Club,  both  of  those  who  have  passed  away,  and  of  some  of 
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those  who  still  remain.  I  am  not  now  referring  only  or  mainly 
to  the  facility  one  may  gain  in  writing  on  literary  subjects — 
the  power  of  expressing  oneself  either  in  verse  or  prose,  adding 
a  stone  to  the  great-  cairn  of  literature  in  our  own  small  way, 
though  that  is  a  fine  exercise  for  the  brain — but  to  the  depth 
of  enjoyment  that  is  to  be  had  in  listening  to,  or  reading  and 
criticising  and  studying  the  literary  productions  of  our 
country  and  our  race,  which  is  our  heritage  in  such  glorious 
variety  and  abundance. 

That  this  pursuit  of  literature  tends  to  lengthen  the  span  of 
life  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Mortimer's  own  case,  for  he 
carries  with  him  not  only  length  of  years,  but  he  retains  all 
the  vivacity  and  charm  of  youth  in  his  soul ;  due  in  great 
measure  to  his  wide  acquaintance  with  our  literature,  and 
especially  with  the  poets,  his  mind  being  deeply  imbued  with 
their  treasures — as  we  know  from  his  remarkable  power  of  apt 
quotation  and  ready  application. 

Our  revered  friend,  Mr.  Angel,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  here 
to-night,  is,  again,  a  most  noteworthy  example.  In  his  case, 
the  motive  power  acting  on  the  brain  has  been,  chiefly,  science, 
and  the  literature  of  science,  which  is  akin  in  its  effects  to  the 
study  of  pure  literature. 

Then  I  instance  my  own  case — I  suppose  I  am  privileged  to 
do  that  on  this  occasion — and  I  tell  you  sincerely  that  I  don't 
believe  I  should  have  attained  to  my  present  age  of  close  on 
76  years,  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  let 

Warly  cares,    an'  warly  men 
A'  gae  tapsalteerie,  0  ! 

as  I  seized  the  advantages  which  the  Club  afforded,  or  turned 
to  my  books  and  to  my  desk  and  pen — not  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  but  as  a  solace  or  recreation  at  ordinary  times,  and 
to  gratify  a  taste  for  letters. 

But  above  and  beyond  all,  there  is  the  great  example  of  our 
honoured  and  revered  President,  Mr.  Milner.  Who  shall 
say  that  the  love  of  letters  has  not  (under  Providence) 
lengthened  his  days  to  their  present  span !  There  is  one 
special  trait — amongst  others — in  Mr.  Milner's  character  on 
which  emphasis  may  well  be  laid.  He  has  carried  the  enthus- 
siasm  of  youth  into  old  age  in  a  measure  beyond  what  I  can 
remember  in  any  other  man,  and  that,  too,  whilst  labouring- 
under  grave  physical  disabilities ;  and  to-day  he  is  not  a  spent. 
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volcano  which  we  look  at  with  something  akin  to  pity, 

bering  its  long  past  activity,  but  rather  likv  an  rinluring  sun, 

giving  light  and  heat  to  all  within  its  ken. 

Another  of  his  great  characteristics  is  persistency  —  an 
unflagging  determination  always  to  be  there.  And  his  chief 
panacea  for  low  spirits  and  for  the  adverse  blows  of  fortune 
is  work,  persistent  work.  Without  exaggeration,  I  say  that 
his  is  the  greatest  example  I  know  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
body.  He  has  the  rare  faculty  of  extracting  even  the  humorous 
out  of  his  misfortunes  ;  I  have  heard  him  declare  that  he  can 
actually  laugh  when  he  thinks  of  the  number  of  his  physical 
defects.  Certainly,  no  whimpering  or  whining  ever  beclouds 
his  apt  word  and  his  pleasant  smile. 

We  each  of  us  hope  and  pray  that  he  may  long  continue  to 
exist  as  a  living  force  amongst  us,  and  as  an  example  of  what 
the  pursuit  of  literature  can  do  in  brightening  life,  and  pre- 
serving the  brain  from  weakness  and  stagnation. 

These  considerations,  which  are  true  in  the  main,  point  to 
the  fact  that  brain  exercise  must  accompany  bodily  exercise 
if  life  has  to  yield  its  full  share  of  years  and  pleasure  — 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  mind  exercise  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two  from  the  point  of  view  of  longevity. 

I  need  not  prolong  my  discursive  remarks,  except  to  say 
that  Engineering  and  literature  have  occupied  me  during  most 
of  my  life.  By  the  one  I  have  earned  my  daily  bread,  the  other 
has  been  my  hobby  and  my  only  hobby,  and  to  me  there  is  no 
other  more  delightful  and  fruitful. 

Mr.  Newbigging  then  related  many  interesting  and  some 
humorous  personal  reminiscences  connected  with  the  writing 
of  his  "  History  of  Rossendale." 

The  proceedings  were  enthusiastic  throughout,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  following  verses  were  written  for  the  occasion:  — 

MR.  THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 
A  TRIBUTE  BY  ABRAHAM  STANSFIBLD. 

In  the  fierce  battle  that  is  waged  to-day, 

Where  oft  the  weak  are  broken  in  the  fray, 

To  lead  a  life  of  nobleness  is  hard, 

Since  few  but  knaves  would  seem  to  win  reward. 

But  you,  my  friend,  with  fearless  front  have  fought, 
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And  surely  won  the  guerdon  that  you  sought : 
The  high- esteem  of  those  who  love  the  Muse, 
With  all  the  lofty  pleasure  that  ensues. 
Immersed  in  trade  and  mercenary  things, 
You  daily  sit  with  princes  and  with  kings — 
Kings  of  the  Mind,  those  stars  that  never  set, 
But,  as  the  ages  roll,  shine  brighter  yet. 
Thrice  happy  he,  and  0,  how  nobly  great ! 
That  treads  beneath  his  feet  the  chains  of  Fate ; 
And,  mounting  higher,  now  the  goal  hath  won 
Where  he  defies  e'en  greedy  Acheron  ! 
This  lofty  part,  my  friend,  for  you  I  claim 
(A  worthy  title  to  posthumous  fame), 
That  'mid  the  city's  tumult,  and  the  roar 
Of  sordid  marts,  you  teach  mankind  to  soar ! 


Memorial  Notices. 


HENRY  GANNON. 

In  the  City  News  of  Saturday  last  there  was  a  brief  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Henry  Gannon,  who  died  on  May  13th,  which, 
though  quite  true  within  its  limits,  may,  I  think,  in  justice  to 
the  subject  of  it,  be  a  little  enlarged  upon.  To  have  to  record 
the  passing  away  of  one's  friends,  though  nothing  but  laudatory 
words  remain  to  be  written,  is  always  a  painful  exercise,  and 
increasingly  so  as  the  circle  of  those  who  are  left  grows  smaller. 
My  inclination  was  to  shrink  from  the  task,  and  I  think  I 
should  have  done  so  but  for  the  occurrence  of  a  contrasting 
coincidence.  In  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  same  date  I 
found  that  the  author  of  "  Collections  and  Recollections  "  had 
chosen  for  his  weekly  essay  the  title  of  "Culture  and  Business," 
borrowed  from  a  New  York  paper  which  had  been  dealing  in 
a  drastic  manner  with  the  deplorable  lack  of  culture  among 
business  men,  and  that,  by  way  of  improving  the  occasion,  our 
essayist  had  taken  for  his  text  a  brief  obituary  notice  culled 
from  the  pages  of  a  Parish  Magazine  relating  to  the  character 
and  intellectual  pursuits  of  a  retired  business  man.  Upon  the 
slender  basis  of  a  few  memorial  and  descriptive  words,  with 
the  aid  of  sidelights  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  his  humorously  ironical  tone  when  dealing  with  the 
children  of  Philistia,  our  essayist  contrived  to  build  up  in  his 
own  felicitous  manner  an  imaginary  character,  towards  whose 
social  peculiarities  and  narrow  limitations  in  literature  and 
art  it  was  desired  that  we  should  extend  an  indulgent  sniilo. 

Very  different,  I  take  it,  might  have  been  the  result  had  the 
writer  been  dealing  with  a  business  man  of  whom  my  departed 
friend  Henry  Gannon  was  a  type.  It  is  more  than  thirty 
years  since  I  made  his  acquaintance  as  a  newly-elected  member 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature 
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of  that  club  that  it  has  attracted  to  its  membership  men  who, 
though  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  possess  the  added  grace 
of  literary  or  artistic  tastes,  and  among  these  he  was  reckoned. 
In  a  foreign  shipping  house  he  performed  his  daily  round  of 
duties  over  a  long  period,  and  until  his  retirement  some  years 
ago.  Outside  his  business  one  came  to  know  him  as  a  man  of 
considerable  and  refined  culture,  the  discovery  coming  in 
incidental  and  conversational  ways,  for  he  was  not  given  to 
speech-making,  and  was,  in  his  own  gentle  way,  one  of  the 
most  modest  and  unobtrusive  of  men.  It  was  consistent  with 
the  foreign  nature  of  his  business  that  he  should  become  a 
linguist,  with  a  wide  range  of  acquirements,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy of  him  that  this  familiarity  with  foreign  languages 
extended  to  the  literary  presentment  of  them  and  was  reflected 
in  his  own  literary  studies  and  exercises.  His  contributions 
to  the  Club's  Transactions,  though  not  numerous,  were  all  of 
that  character  disclosing  an  intimate  and  critical  knowledge 
of  his  subjects,  combined  with  delicate  powers  of  perception 
and  an  independent  judgment.  He  was  an  Italian  scholar, 
and  though  he  never  discoursed  to  us  on  Dante,  it  was  in 
evidence  that  he  knew  that  poet  thoroughly  and  loved  him. 
His  ready  quotation  from  him,  uttered  with  the  liquid  sweetness 
of  the  original  tongue,  served  to  show  that  he  had  him  largely 
by  heart,  a  rapid  translation  being  always  forthcoming  for 
those  who  required  it.  With  similar  familiar  knowledge  and 
translated  illustration  in  a  critical  and  descriptive  paper  he 
introduced  us  to  that  later  writer  Edmond  de  Amicis.  His 
predilection,  however,  was  for  the  literature  of  Germany,  with 
which  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  and  widely  familiar.  For 
Heinrich  Heine,  in  whom  he  recognised  "  one  of  the  most  subtle, 
enigmatical,  and  many-sided  minds  in  all  literature, "  he 
entertained  a  profound  admiration.  To  the  exposition  of  his 
Harzreise  he  devoted  a  lengthened  paper,  over  which  he 
scattered  some  of  his  own  translations  of  the  verse  belonging 
to  it,  one  of  which,  pertaining  to  a  ballad,  may  perhaps  not 
unfittingly  be  cited  in  illustration  here : 

In  the  east  the  dawn  is  breaking, 

By  the  coming  sunbeams  kissed  ; 
Far  and  wide  the  mountain  summits 

Float  upon  a  sea  of  mist. 

Had  I  seven-league  boots  I'd  hasten 
O'er  yon  mountain  summits  drear, 

With  the  swiftness  of  the  storm-wind, 
To  the  cottage  of  my  dear. 
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Gently  would  I  draw  the  curtains, 

Where  so  peacefully  she  sleeps ; 
Gently  would  I  kiss  her  forehead, 

Gently,  too,  her  ruby  lips. 

Still  more  gently  would  I  whisper 

In  her  lily  ear  and  say, 
'  Think  in  dreams  that  we  are  lovers, 
Ne'er  to  sever,  come  what  may." 

Another  favourite  subject  of  study  was  Fritz  Reuter,  and  in 
dealing  with  him  he  brought  into  play  a  fine  sense  of  humour 
and  a  power  of  transposing  the  dialect  of  Low  German  into 
that  of  Lancashire.  He  had  discovered  that  in  the  spirit  of  the 
humour  and  in  some  of  the  forms  of  expression  there  was  a 
strong  family  likeness  between  the  two,  of  which  Fritz  Reuter's 
work  afforded  excellent  examples.  Under  the  title  "  A  German 
Clown  in  Lancashire  Clogs  "  he  gave  us  half  an  hour's  disserta- 
tion on  the  German  dialect  poet,  and  enriched  it  with  quite  a 
budget  of  his  own  translations,  which  Edwin  Waugh  might 
have  appreciated  and  applauded.  A  man  of  his  fine  sensibility 
could  not  but  be  a  lover  of  nature,  and  to  wander  in  the  fields 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  solaces  of  his  latter  days.  Among  his 
other  gifts  and  graces  may  be  counted  his  love  of  music,  for 
which  he  had  a  delicate  and  discriminating  ear,  and  the 
attainment  of  more  than  an  amateur's  proficiency  in  painting. 
With  these  endowments  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
despite  his  self-repression,  he  became  popular  in  his  Club.  In 
1877  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  remained  until  1902,  when  he  took  rank  as  a  Vice- 
President. 

Thackeray  has  said,  "  What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman  1  Is  it  to 
be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise, 
and,  possessing  all  these  qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the  most 
graceful  manner"  That  these  words  should  come  instinctively 
to  the  mind  when  recalling  the  personality  of  Henry  Gannon 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that,  in  an  affirmative  sense,  they 
may  not  unfittingly  be  applied  to  him. 

JOHN  MORTIMER. 

Manchester  City  News,  May  22nd,   1908. 


JOHN  POLLITT. 

The  death  of  John  Pollitt  on  September  25th  from  cholera, 
at  Warsaw,  has  struck  with  sorrow  the  hearts  of  a  great  circle 
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of  friends.     For  to  know  him  was  to  like  him  and  to  admire 
his  manly  qualities. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  knew  him,  then  a  fiery 
young  orator  and  reformer.  He  would  pour  forth  his  convic- 
m  a  stream  of  eloquence,  and  with  that  conspicuous 
courage  which  was  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  his  to  the  end 
But  his  zeal  was  tempered  by  humour;  he  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  working  folk  of  Lancashire;  he  was  familiar 
with  and  had  a  ready  use  of  the  dialect ;  and  even  his  most 
earnest  speeches  were  relieved  with  pleasant  laughter  and 
lively  passages  of  banter. 

He  was  of  a  genuine  Lancashire  type,  particularly  of  the 
locality  north  of  Manchester.  Capable,  shrewd,  direct,  plucky, 
quick  of  apprehension  in  his  intercourse  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  ever  ready  for  a  joke,  a  yarn,  or  an 
encounter  of  native  wit. 

He  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Newton  Heath ;  at  that 
period  he  studied  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  received 
there  training  which  he  remembered  with  gratitude.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Old  Boys'  Association,  when  he  met  two  of 
his  old  masters,  he  took  delight  in  recalling  the  events  of  his 
schooldays. 

Presently  he  became  the  trusted  representative  of  an  Oldham 
firm,  for  whom  he  began  those  travels  which  largely  filled  the 
remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life-time.  Subsequently  he  held 
an  honourable  position  with  a  Manchester  firm,  and  continued 
to  travel  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Wherever  he  went, 
hearty  John  Pollitt  was  welcomed  with  a  smile.  I  have  been 
his  companion  up  and  down  England,  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Everywhere  those  with  whom 
he  transacted  business  were  his  friends  and  greeted  him  with 
a  hearty  handshake. 

Among  his  mourners  there  are  many  men  north,  south,  east 
and  west  of  Europe;  in  Canada  and  the  States;  and  away  in 
the  Far  East. 

His  knowledge  of  men  became  very  notable,  and  it  was  good 
to  listen  to  his  shrewd  observations  upon  the  ways  and  customs 
of  so  many  different  countries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  he  contributed 
rarely  to  the  public  discussions,  preferring  to  exchange  ideas 
in  conversation  and  enjoy  that  cameraderie  which  has  always 
been  a  happy  feature  of  the  club's  career. 

Farewell,  good  friend !     Your  memory  will  abide  with  many 
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of  us  until  all  is  over.  Your  fifty  years  of  life  were  full  of 
brave  struggles,  hard  work,  fine  thought  and  feeling  for  others. 
It  is  no  slight  thing  that  all  who  recall  you  will  involuntarily 
think  of  a  straight-dealing  man,  genial  and  kindly  in  his 
relations  with  all  men,  disdaining  meanness  in  any  shape,  and 
facing  with  cheerful  courage  the  chances  and  the  difficulties  of 
life. 

WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 
Manchester  City  News,  Oct.  3rd,  1908. 


RICHARD  HOOKE. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooke,  on 
October  17th,  in  his  89th  year. 

Mr.  Richard  Hooke  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
settled  in  Manchester  as  an  artist  about  fifty  years  ago.  The 
first  work  that  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institu- 
tion was  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hugh  Shaw  in  1858.  Subsequently 
he  appeared  at  the  autumn  exhibitions  at  the  same  gallery 
with  portraits  of  Alderman  Neild,  Alderman  Neill,  Lady 
Dufferin,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Lady  Watkin,  Mr.  John  Gallo- 
way, Dr.  John  Watts,  and  others.  The  admirable  portrait  of 
Dr.  Watts  was  presented  to  the  Reference  Library  in  1903  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Watts.  In  1863  he  painted  portraits  of  Benjamin 
Nicholls  and  Ivie  Mackie,  ex-mayors  of  the  city,  which  were 
presented  by  subscribers  to  the  Manchester  Corporation.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Arts,  about  1870, 
he  became  one  of  its  members,  and  among  his  works  at  its 
annual  exhibitions  were  portraits  of  the  Primate  of  Ireland 
(1878),  Alderman  Bennett,  and  Professor  Williamson. 

We  believe  that  the  only  picture  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  was  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  (1872). 
He  joined  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  in  1883,  and  speedily 
made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  members  by  his 
geniality  and  his  witty  speeches  and  papers,  and  a  seat  was 
soon  found  for  him  on  the  council  of  the  club.  He  was  elected 
a  vice-president  in  1896  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Ben  Brierley. 
In  1885  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Milner,  president 
of  the  club,  and  presented  it  to  his  fellow-members  in  January, 
1886. 

Among  the  papers  which  he  read  to  the  club  were  the  follow- 
ing:—"Hebrew  Poets,"  "A  Sleepless  Night,"  "The  Devil's 
Well,  an  Irish  Legend,"  "  Gorman's  Well,"  "  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
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rence,"  "Irish  Folk  Tales,"  and  "Witchcraft,"  For  the  past 
few  years  his  age  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  club  meet- 
ings, but  he  continued  his  keen  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and 
his  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  the  members,  as  well  as 
by  his  numerous  friends  in  Manchester  and  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

In  October,  1900,  he  experienced  the  great  grief  of  his  life 
in  the  accidental  death  of  his  only  son,  who  was  drowned  by 
the  capsizing  of  a  boat  during  a  flood  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  he  had  settled  as  manager  of  an  important 
estancia.  This  son,  George  Hooke,  born  in  1872,  was  educated 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  and  New  College,  Oxford. 
On  leaving  Oxford  he  began  to  study  medicine  at  Owens 
College,  but  a  natural  taste  for  an  open-air  life  led  him  at  the 
end  of  1895  to  abandon  a  promising  career  and  to  start  a  new 
one  in  South  America,  where  his  ability,  energy,  and  character 
soon  gained  for  him  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. — 
Manchester  City  News,  Oct.  20th,  1908. 


Mr.  Richard  Hooke,  who  died  on  the  17th  instant  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine,  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1820,  but 
he  made  Manchester  his  home  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
became  thoroughly  identified  with  our  city,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  many  of  our  public  institutions.  He  sympathized 
very  strongly  with  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  was  for  twelve 
years  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  our  Manchester  regiments.  By 
profession  an  artist,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portrait 
painting.  At  one  time  he  had  a  studio  in  Belfast  as  well  as 
in  Manchester,  and  was  very  successful  in  obtaining  a  large 
number  of  commissions  for  presentation  portraits  of  eminent 
persons  both  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country.  He  began  to 
exhibit  his  works  at  the  Manchester  exhibitions  as  early  as 
1858,  and  continued  for  many  years.  He  also  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  at  our  Jubilee  Exhibition.  In  1870  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Arts.  He 
was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
which  he  joined  in  1883.  In  1895  he  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  club.  He  wrote  many  papers  for  the  club, 
which  were  generally  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  vein  of 
Hibernian  humour.  A  favourite  subject  with  him  was  that  of 
the  folk  tales  of  Ireland.  He  was  also  a  frequent  and  ready 
speaker,  and  knew  how  to  enliven  a  debate  with  flashes  of  Irish 
wit. 
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Mr.  Hooke  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  boon  companion — hospit- 
able, generous,  kindly,  and  always  ready  with  a  good  story. 
His  outlook  on  life  was  wide  and  tolerant,  and  even  in  his 
most  advanced  years  he  retained  much  of  the  buoyancy  and 
freshness  of  youth.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  a  large 
-circle  of  friends  who  were  not  friends  in  the  conventional  sense 
only,  but  persons  who  were  attached  to  him  by  the  bonds  of 
real  affection.  Even  in  recent  years  his  physical  vigour  was 
surprising,  but  the  death  of  his  wife  a  little  time  back  struck 
a  blow  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  interred  at 
St.  Paul's,  Kersal,  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  George  Milner,  Mr. 
B.  A.  Redfern,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield  were  present  as 
representing  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 

Manchester  City  Netos,  Oct.  21st,  1908. 


Sir, — You  published  a  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  our 
late  respected  and  genial  friend,  Mr.  Hooke,  arid  mentioned 
the  names  of  Messrs.  George  Milner,  B.  A.  Redfern,  and  A. 
Stansfield  as  being  present  at  his  funeral,  representing  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club.  If  the  fact  of  our  friend's  death, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  burial  had  been  known,  a  very  large 
and  representative  gathering  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
present.  My  own  personal  knowledge  of  him  extends  over 
forty-eight  years.  Our  last  interview  was  only  about  six  weeks 
ago,  when  we  met  by  chance  in  Deansgate.  I  told  him  I  had 
only  just  left  two  other  old  friends,  Mr.  W.  Touchstone  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  both  being  eighty-six.  "Ah,"  he  replied,  "  but  I 
am  in  my  ninetieth  year,  but  you  are  as  young  and  active  as 
•ever."  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hooke  in  the  formation 
of  the  Second  Manchester  Volunteers  (ten  companies),  Colonel 
J.  H.  Deakin  being  in  command,  Edward  Heath  (solicitor) 
.being  captain,  Richard  Hooke  (artist)  lieutenant,  and  Thomas 
Dale  (contractor)  ensign  of  No.  1  Company,  myself  and  B.  A. 
Redfern,  then  mere  youths,  being  non-commissioned  officers  of 
Lieutenant  Hooke's  company,  constantly  meeting  for  drill  and 
parade  purposes  and  rifle  practice.  I  well  remember  in  June, 
1860,  meeting  opposite  the  Infirmary  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  marching  to  London  Road  Station,  being  con- 
veyed by  special  trains  to  London,  where  the  same  day,  Satur- 
day, we  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London  to  Hyde  Park, 
to  take  part  in  the  first  and  largest  gathering  of  Volunteers, 
I  believe,  ever  held.  Our  friend  Richard  Hooke  was  present. 
We  marched  past  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  We  all 
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returned  to  Manchester  in  good  form.  Lieutenant  Hooke  after- 
wards painted  the  portrait  of  our  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
James  Henry  Deakin.  Only  two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Hooke, 
Mr.  Milner,  and  myself  were  present  at  St.  Paul's,  Kersal,  at 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Bridgeford,  who  was  Captain 
Bridgeford  in  the  Hyde  Park  review,  in  the  first  Manchester 
Volunteers.  Very  few  of  the  old  boys  still  remain. 

J.   E.    MlDDLEHURST. 

Manchester  City  News,  Nov.  7th,  1908. 


GEORGE  C.  YATES,  F.S.A. 

It  is  with  a  personal  feeling  of  heartfelt  sorrow  that  it  falls 
to  our  lot  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George  C.  Yates,  which 
took  place,  after  a  painful  illness  bravely  borne,  on  Thursday, 
December  3rd,  at  his  residence,  Westbourne  Park,  Urmston. 
"Amicus "  sends  us  the  following  brief  appreciation  of  the 
man  :  "It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Manchester  Scientific  Students' 
Association,  now  over  thirty  years  ago,  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  its  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Yates.  We  at  once 
became  friends.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  with  such  a 
genial,  clubable  soul.  Since,  that  association  passed  away  I 
have  foregathered  with  Mr.  Yates  many  a  time  and  oft,  and 
been  the  amazed  spectator  of  his  abounding  activity  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  in  the  social  circle.  Throughout  all  the 
years  he  was  ever  the  same — full  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  light- 
hearted,  with  a  joke  ever  at  command,  and  a  mine  of  informing 
chat  about  men  and  things.  At  his  home  it  was  his  annual 
custom  to  entertain  a  party  of  chosen  friends.  Although  it 
was  never  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  any  of  those  pleasant 
functions,  I  have  it  from  some  of  the  guests  that  he  made  a 
most  excellent  host,  the  few  short  hours  passing  joyously  under 
his  contagious  lead.  Mr.  Yates  was  the  recipient,  from  time  to 
time,  of  tributes  in  verse  from  his  numerous  band  of  intimates, 
and  on  his  seventieth  birthday  Mr.  George  Milner  contributed 
the  following:  — 

Brave  old  campaigner  on  the  fields  of  time, 
Thus  I  salute  thee  with  a  votive  rhyme. 
Long  hast  thou  borne  the  burden  of  our  life, 
Its  pleasure  tasting,  shirking  not  its  strife, 
Thankful  for  those,  at  this  repining  not, 
But  bravely  struggling  through  the  common  lot. 
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You,  with  your  merry  heart,  go  all  the  day. 
The  sad  heart  tires  when  only  half  the  way. 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  antiquarian  lore, 
With  youthful  heel  and  toe  you  beat  the  floor 
In  sailor's  hornpipe  or  in  Highland  fling, 
And  like  a  lad  of  teens  full-throated  sing. 

Though  you  have  reached  the  old  allotted  span 
By  gracious  Heaven  meted  out  to  man, 
This  is  the  message  from  your  loving  mates — 
"Live  long  and  happy  yet,  good  Christian  Yates." 

"  Born  in  this  city  seventy-three  years  ago  Mr.  Yates  was  an 
old  boy  of  Peter  Street  School.  For  many  years  he  acted  as 
lecturer  for  the  Working  Men's  Clubs  Association ;  for  ten 
years  he  served  the  Scientific  Students'  Association,  as  its 
honorary  secretary,  and  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Anti- 
quarian Society  he  was  the  founder.  Here  also  he  was  the 
honorary  secretary  from  the  date  of  inauguration  till  his  death, 
and  when  the  society  celebrated  its  coming  of  age  a  few  years 
ago,  he  received  an  illuminated  address  of  congratulation  and 
appreciation  of  his  indefatigable  services.  In  connection  with 
the  Antiquarian  Society  an  Old  Manchester  Museum  is  in 
process  of  formation  as  a  permanent  local  institution,  and  to 
this  effort  Mr.  Yates,  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  devoted 
himself  with  characteristic  zeal.  At  his  home  he  possessed  one 
of  the  finest  private  museums  in  the  country,  the  harvest  of  his 
lifelong  labours  as  an  ardent  collector  of  curios.  Among  other 
bodies  he  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  the 
Shakspere  and  Chetham  Societies,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London.  On  completing  his  fifty  years'  service 
as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Salford  County  Court,  in  1904,  the  event 
was  marked  by  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Yates  of  a  silver  salver, 
Judge  Parry  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  officials." 

Reference  is  made  elsewhere  to  the  death  of  Mr.  George  C. 
Yates — "  Good  Christian  Yates,"  as  his  friends  loved  to  call 
him — but  I  cannot  forbear  a  slight  mention  of  him  here.  Last 
September  he  made  one  of  the  City  News  party  which  spent  a 
happy  day  at  Alderley  Edge.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
proceedings,  told  his  story,  sang  his  song,  and  made  his  speech. 
Some  of  us  will  recall  with  a  pang  that  it  was  he  who  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  last  and  special  toast  before  the  meeting  con- 
cluded— "  The  boy  of  seventy."  He  is  the  first  we  lose,  and 
we  shall  miss  him.  He  was  cheery  and  valiant  to  the  end. 
"  I  have  had  a  long  and  happy  life,"  he  said  on  his  death-bed, 
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"  and  I  am  sorry  to  go.  But  I  have  nothing  to  regret,  and  my 
time  has  come.  Good-bye."  And  so  we  take  farewell  of  one 
of  the  gentlest  personalities  in  Manchester. — Manchester  City 
News,  December  5th,  1908. 


SIR  JAMES  WILSON  SOUTHERN. 

Sir  James  Wilson  Southern  passed  away  at  his  residence  at 
Marple  on  Saturday,  January  9th,  after  an  illness  extending 
over  three  years.  By  his  death  Manchester  has  lost  a  man  of 
conspicuous  ability,  remarkable  for  its  many-sidedness,  which 
he  devoted  unstintedly  to  the  municipality.  Born  in  Man- 
chester sixty-nine  years  ago,  the  future  knight  was  educated 
at  the  ordinary  elementary  school  and  the  old  Working  Men's 
College.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Manchester  Sunday  School  Union,  and  for  a  time  served 
as  teacher  at  the  Zion  Congregational  Chapel  in  Stretford 
Road.  For  six  years  he  had  a  seat  on  the  Chorlton  Union 
Board,  and  he  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  old  Withington 
Local  Board,  in  the  establishment  of  which  Sir  James  took  a 
leading  part.  Thus  fairly  launched  in  the  public  service  he 
entered  the  City  Council  as  a  representative  of  St.  Clement's 
ward  nearly  thirty-two  years  ago.  Six  years  later,  as  the 
result  of  the  fearless  attitude  he  took  upon  the  vexed  question 
of  market  tolls  he  was  defeated  at  the  November  elections.  In 
1884,  however,  Sir  James  returned  to  the  Council  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  St.  Luke's  ward,  being  raised  to  the  aldermanic 
bench  in  1897.  For  some  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee,  a  position  congenial  to  him;  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Sub-Committee,  and  a  Cor- 
poration director  of  the  Ship  Canal,  and  became  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  company.  In  October,  1907,  the  City  Council 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  freedom  of  Manchester,  the 
ceremony  of  presentation  taking  place  in  his  sickroom  at 
Knockbrex,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  James  Brown.  Outside  the  Council,  Sir  James  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  the  Manchester  University,  ex-president 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Trade,  chairman  of  the  North-western  Branch  of  the  Library 
Association,  and  a  governor  of  the  Whitworth  Institute.  In 
addition  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Manchester  Reform 
Club.  It  was  in  November,  1907,  that  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him. 
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Sir  James  Southern  was  a  born  leader  of  men.  By  sheer 
force  of  talent  he  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  and  retained 
it.  Far  from  being  aggressive,  his  method  was  quiet  and 
persuasive,  the  outcome  of  the  broad  outlook  which  lie 
took  of  public  affairs  combined  with  his  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  As  a  speaker  his  style  was  characterized  by  a 
flowing  ease,  his  facts  being  marshalled  in  natural  order, 
varied  by  a  touch  of  humour,  an  anecdote,  or  a  personal 
incident  drawn  from  his  wide  experience  as  a  traveller  at 
home  and  abroad. 

He  was  quite  at  home  among  books  and  bookmen,  and  at 
one  time  the  initials  "  J.  W.  S."  were  familiar  to  our  readers 
in  connection  with  contributions  from  his  pen  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  following  sonnet  which  he  wrote  on  James 
Crossley,  Manchester's  Dr.  Johnson  and  president  for  many 
years  of  the  Chetham  Society,  who  died  in  1883,  gives  a  taste 
of  his  poetic  quality,  and  the  sentiment  there  expressed  may 
fitly  be  applied  to  the  writer  who  has  now  departed :  - 

Farewell,  and  happy  welcome  to  those  shades 
Where  many  a  kindred  spirit,  for  thee  waits, 
The  silent,  wise  and  good,  congenial  mates 
Long  known  and  well,  not  in  the  flesh  that  fades. 
But  in  the  changeless  spirit  which  pervades 
Their  written  works.     "Art  thou  also  become 
As  one  of  us?"  they  ask.     In  thy  new  home 
Do  these  not  know  thee  as  we  did  here? 
Death  may  exalt,  not  change  the  character. 
Untrammel'd  by  the  flesh,  the  wit  more  keen, 
Knowledge  more  ample,  fancy  yet  more  free, 
The  genial  nature,  all  that  we  have  seen 
And  long  since  learned  to  love,  they  love  and  see 
Hallowed  and  heightened  in  that  clime  serene. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  Sir  James 
attended  its  meetings  as  a  member,  and  at  the  Christmas 
Supper  a  few  years  ago  he  related  some  characteristic  incidents 
of  the  happy  deliberations  of  that  period.  The  growth  of  the 
public  libraries  in  this  city  was  a  matter  which  gratified  Sir 
James,  indicating  as  it  does  the  spread  of  reading  among  the 
people.  Nor  had  he  any  misgivings  as  to  the  reading  of 
novels.  At  the  Manchester  Free  Library  jubilee  celebration 
in  1903  Sir  James  thus  referred  to  that  side  of  the  subject: 
"Apart  from  the  stream  of  useful  information  which  has  been 
imparted  to  the  people  from  the  libraries  during  the  fifty 
years,  and  the  pecuniary  value  of  such  knowledge,  what  a 
wealth  of  recreation  and  amusement  has  been  afforded  by  the 
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lighter  literature!  That  aspect  is,  I  think,  sometimes  too 
little  appreciated,  and  we  hear  of  people  sneering  at  the  pur- 
chase of  leading  works  of  fiction.  What  is  the  good  of  novel 
reading?  they  ask.  Well,  for  my  part  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  of  some  good  in  that  it  often  leads 
people  to  study  the  history  of  the  period  with  which  the  novel 
deals,  and  also  encourages  the  study  of  social  problems  on  their 
merits.  Thus  novels  help  to  create  conscientious  and  useful 
citizens."  Sir  James  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  recrea- 
tion movement  in  Ancoats,  and  occasionally  attended  the 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings  to  hear  the  lectures  and  music, 
afterwards  joining  in  the  company  of  guests  at  the  Ancoats 
Brotherhood  Cottage  in  Canning  Street  for  a  cup  of  tea  and 
chat  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Charles  Rowley  and  other  members 
of  the  company.  The  late  Sir  James  Hoy,  long  an  intimate 
and  fellow-worker,  well  said  of  Sir  James  Southern  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  honorary  freedom  of  the 
city  that  he  had  gone  in  and  out  among  his  fellow  citizens  a 
brilliant  example  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

"  J.  S.,"  in  an  appreciation  of  Sir  James  Southern  which  he 
has  forwarded  to  us,  points  out  that  so  long  ago  as  1873  Sir 
James,  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  was  serving  on  the  Chorl- 
ton  Board  of  Guardians  and  taking  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  newly-formed  Chorlton  Union  Sanitary  Authority,  which 
was  the  first  body  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Withington 
district.  He  took  special  interest  in  a  scheme  of  main  sewerage 
which  had  first  consideration,  estimated  to  cost  £55,000,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  investigating  Captain  Leirnur's  pneu- 
matic system  of  drainage,  then  in  operation  at  Amsterdam 
and  Leyden.  In  later  years  he  directed  the  attention  of  the 
City  Council  to  the  same  system.  The  cost  of  applying  that 
system  to  the  Chorlton  Sanitary  district  (that  is  Withington, 
Didsbury,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  and  Burnage)  was  £65,000, 
together  with  an  annual  charge  of  about  £1,700.  In  1876 
Sir  James  was  concerned  in  obtaining  a  local  board  for  the 
Withington  district  and  was  elected  one  of  the  first  members 
of  that  board,  during  its  earlier  -years  taking  an  active  part 
in  its  deliberations.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  the  Man- 
chester City  Council,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  its  leader 
in  everything  that  tended  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizens. 

In    January,    1904,   Alderman    Southern,    after    a    lapse   of 
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thirty  years,  was  speaking  at  a  town's  meeting  in  the  city  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  absorption  of  the  Withington  district 
by  the  Manchester  Corporation  under  somewhat  special  cir- 
cumstances. Withington  had  asked  for  autonomy  in  the 
management  of  its  local  affairs,  and  upon  this  point  the  late 
alderman  remarked  that  it  might,  he  thought,  be  of  -tvut 
future  importance,  because  if  it  could  be  carried  out  success- 
fully in  this  instance  the  principle  might  be  further  extended 
so  that  within  a  measurable  period  the  whole  community 
might  be  welded  into  one  city,  giving  local  autonomy  where 
local  experience  and  local  proximity  were  available.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  such  a  system  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
future,  both  of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  borough  of  Salford. 

The  splendid  example  of  citizenship  shown  by  the  public 
life  of  Sir  James  was  never  more  needed  in  Manchester  than  it 
is  to-day.  It  is  noteworthy  how,  in  the  early  days  of  his  com- 
mercial career,  he  determined  to  devote  a  little  of  his  leisure 
to  public  affairs.  In  that  way  he  gained  an  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  local  government,  the  importance  of  which  he  never 
underrated,  until  in  the  end  he  became  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  kingdom  upon  many  phases  of  municipal 
work.  He  was  no  believer  in  the  fallacy  that  municipal  affairs 
are  something  that  men  can  undertake  late  in  life  without  any 
previous  training.  One  far  too  frequently  hears  the  common- 
place remark  that  so  and  so  is  the  man  to  get  on  the  City 
Council  because  he  is  now  out  of  business,  without  the  slightest 
consideration  of  whether  he  ever  spent  a  single  day,  during 
his  whole  life,  in  the  serious  study  of  municipal  matters. 
Judging  by  his  OAvn  example,  we  can  infer  what  Sir  James's 
view  of  that  kind  of  public  service  would  have  been.  May  the 
•city's  great  loss  and  that  splendid  example  combine  to  induce 
others  with  his  ability,  in  embryo,  to  devote  themselves  with 
the  same  earnestness  of  purpose  to  the  work  of  this  great  city. 

Mr.  George  Milner,  President  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  at  the  meeting  of  the  club  on  Monday  evening,  referring 
to  the  death  of  Sir  James  Southern,  said  that  Sir  James  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  club,  having  joined  it  in  1874. 
He  had  never  been  an  active  member,  but  his  interest  in  its 
work  was  always  strong,  and  at  one  of  the  recent  Christmas 
suppers  he  had  made  a  most  charming  and  impressive  speech, 
full  of  wit  and  of  joyous  reminiscences  of  former  members. 
He  thought  Sir  James  was  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and 
level-headed  men  lie  had  ever  known.  He  was  a  keen  appraiser 
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of  character  and  possessed,  moreover,  that  rarer  quality,  the 
power  to  estimate  rightly  his  own  character  and  powers.  If 
he  had  to  select  the  one  distinctive  qualification  of  the  man, 
he  should  say  that  he  was  a  born  arbitrator.  He  had  the 
logical  mind  and  a  fine  sense  of  justice.  He  was  endowed,  too, 
with  a  splendid  memory,  and  he  (Mr.  Milner)  had  often  listened 
with  astonishment  to  long  passages  from  the  poets  recited  with- 
out hesitation  and  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  their  worth.  Of 
the  value  of  his  unremitting  work  as  a  public  man  he  would 
not  speak,  as  others  had  already  done  so,  but  he  felt  that  he- 
must  say  that  no  more  worthy  name  had  been  added  to  Man- 
chester's roll  of  honour — its  list  of  Freemen  of  the  City — than 
that  of  Sir  James  W.  Southern. 

The  scene  at  the  funeral  which  took  place  at  the  Manchester 
Crematorium,  Withington,  was  profoundly  impressive  alike  as. 
a  widespread  tribute  of  personal  affection  and  for  the  varied 
field  of  public  activities  and  interests  with  most  of  which  Sir 
James  Southern  was  so  long  and  intimately  associated.  Besides 
the  members  of  the  family  and  a  large  body  of  close  friends, 
there  attended  the  Deputy  Mayor  (Councillor  Harrop)  and 
other  members  of  the  Manchester  City  Council  together  with 
the  chief  officials;  the  Mayor  of  Salford  (Alderman  Jenkins) 
and  several  other  aldermen  of  the  borough;  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Company,  as  well  as  deputations  representing  the 
following  organisations :  Manchester  Guardian  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Trade,  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  the  Man- 
chester Free  Church  Federation,  the  Education  Committee, 
Manchester  and  Salford  District  Education  Association,  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  Marple  Congregational  Church,  Man- 
chester Liners  Limited,  Manchester  Dry  Dock  Company,  City 
League  of  Help,  Trafford  Park  Estates,  Chorlton  Board  of 
Guardians,  Manchester  and  Salford  Caledonian  Association, 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  Technical  School  Old  Boys'  Associa- 
tion, Manchester  Reform  Club  and  other  Liberal  Associations, 
Manchester  Timber  Merchants,  and  the  Grove  Mill  Paper  Com- 
pany Limited.  From  Didsbury  the  funeral  procession  extended 
over  half  a  mile.  The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Toothill,  pastor  of  Marple  Bridge  Congregational  Church,  the 
place  of  worship  attended  by  Sir  James  Southern,  and  there 
was  a  short  address  by  the  Rev.  A.  Woodroofe  Fletcher,  curate 
of  St.  George's,  Leeds,  Sir  James's  son-in-law. — Manchester 
City  News,  Jan.  16th,  1909. 
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WILLIAM  VALENTINE  BURGESS. 

Mr.  Burgess,  who  died  on  January  15th,  was  born  fifty-sir 
years  ago  at  the  village  of  Davenham,  the  centre  of  m.my 
scenes  drawn  upon  in  his  Cheshire  village  stories.  His  early 
days  were  spent  in  Hulme  and  Moss  Side,  and  his  only  equip- 
ment for  his  after  strenuous  life  was  the  rudimentary  educa- 
tion that  was  the  common  lot  available  to  all  some  four  or  five 
decades  ago.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  studious  dispo- 
sition, and  few  men  have  been  able  to  acquire  and  retain  so 
much  in  the  way  of  special  and  all  round  study,  in  the  days 
when  opportunities  were  few  and  far  between.  Whilst  in 
regular  employment  he  matriculated  at  the  London  University 
when  sixteen.  This  was  followed  by  a  breakdown  in  health, 
when  his  regulated  studies  were  abandoned  and  athletic 
exercises  at  the  Athenaeum  substituted.  But  years  after,  in 
the  midst  of  a  full  business  life,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree.  He 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  has  related  how  he  mastered 
most  of  the  ancient  philosophers  in  his  teens  soon  after  four 
in  the  morning. 

Reared  in  the  midst  of  our  business  life,  by  devotion  and 
industry  he  was  enabled  wisely  to  retire  long  before  he  was 
fifty.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  recognised  early  enough 
when  he  possessed  means  sufficient  to  retire  upon  modestly, 
and  was  thus  free  to  cultivate  his  numerous  and  varied  tastes. 
His  chief  interest,  of  course,  was  with  Nature  herself,  and  the 
investigating  spirit  he  possessed  never  wearied  in  the  effort  to 
penetrate  into  her  secrets  and  methods.  To  this  end  he  would 
sit  alone  in  the  early  mornings  for  hours  by  some  meadow, 
brook,  or  pond.  Botany,  conchology,  and  entomology  were  his 
favourite  studies,  and  his  great  delight  was  in  comparing^ 
phases  of  humanity  with  those  of  plant  and  animal  life.  He 
was  fond  of  music,  for  he  could  play  and  sing ;  he  was  of 
artistic  taste,  for  one  of  his  rooms  was  covered  with  his  own 
water  colours ;  and  he  was  an  industrious  collector  of  plants, 
shells,  insects,  crystals,  and  other  curiosities,  all  of  which  he 
carefully  arranged  in  scientific  order.  His  library,  at  first 
mainly  classical,  gradually  assumed  a  scientific  trend.  Psy- 
chology and  the  occult  sciences  had  a  great  attraction  for  him. 
How  he  delighted  in  anything  of  a  mystic  or  spiritualistic 
nature !  Hence  his  vivid  ghost  stories.  He  used  to  say  at 
times  he  was  almost  afraid  of  himself.  His  knowledge  of 
literature,  English,  French,  and  German  covered  a  wide  range 
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of  thought.  He  was  conversant  with  the  characteristics  of  most 
authors  of  note,  ancient  and  modern ;  novelists  in  particular. 
He  seemed  to  have  read  almost  all,  whilst  in  the  department 
of  theology  he  could  hold  his  own  with  parsons,  to  which 
profession  he  was  partial. 

Writing  as  a  friend  who  had  shared  his  holiday  travels  for 
over  forty  years,  and  visited  most  European  countries,  the  Far 
East — as  well  as  the  States  and  Canada — I  know  that  much 
as  he  had  seen,  he  had  read  still  more.  His  varied  linguistic 
attainments  enabled  him  to  make  himself  understood  almost 
anywhere.  Hence  many  journeys  were  out  of  the  usual  beaten 
track.  I  remember  once  being  a  whole  month  in  the  Balkan 
States  with  never  a  word  of  our  mother  tongue,  save  his.  The 
chief  picture  galleries  of  Europe  he  visited,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  style  and  points  of  the  old  masters,  and  acquainted 
with  every  architectural  feature  of  note,  How  he  gloried  in 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  Italy  and  Spain  !  Florence  was  a 
dream  land  to  him,  and  the  Moorish  palace  of  Granada  greatly 
fascinated  him.  He  was  quite  at  home  amongst  the  monu- 
mental remains  on  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  ruined  splendours  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  where  I  once 
saw  a  party  forsake  their  regular  guide  and  follow  him. 
Ruskin  he  knew  well,  and  most  of  the  examples  depicted  therein 
he  was  familiar  with — through  his  travels.  Near  home,  too, 
he  was  ever  ready  for  a  country  tramp,  and  to  this  devoted 
lover  of  nature  it  mattered  not  where — in  the  plains  and  by- 
paths of  his  own  beloved  county  of  Cheshire,  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Derbyshire,  over  the  Lancashire  moorlands,  or 
further  afield — all  was  the  same  to  him.  Another  special  study 
of  his  was  to  visit  every  cathedral,  castle,  and  ruin  in  the 
country;  and  few  were  missed. 

Mr.  Burgess  was  without  doubt  a  most  ardent  worker  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  for  ever  absorbing,  and  to  this 
must  be  added  his  retentive  memory  and  perfect  grasp  of  things. 
A  memory  that  scarce  ever  failed  him  regarding  anything  he  had 
seen  or  read  was  a  valuable  endowment  indeed.  The  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  in  the  production  of  his  books  a  great 
output  of  his  intellectual  energy,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
all  has  been  accomplished  during  years  of  failing  health  and 
strength.  His  time  of  inspiration  was,  as  usual,  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning — sometimes  all  the  night.  His  ideas 
and  thoughts  came  along  in  a  natural  concreted  form,  were 
duly  jotted  down,  and  scarce  ever  altered.  His  last  effort  was 
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the  souvenir  volume  issued  in  connection  with  the  jubilee  of 
the  Chorlton  Road  Sunday  School.  Duly  provided  with  a 
writing  pad  and  pencil  at  his  bedside,  in  days  of  great  pros- 
tration and  weakness,  he  wrote  every  page  between  four  and 
six  a.m.  "  It  would  seem  strange,"  he  said  one  morning,  when 
it  was  nearly  finished,  "  if  this  was  the  last  thing  I  should  ever 
do."  Yet,  so  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  ghost 
story  for  the  City  News.  Had  he  lived  only  a  little  longer,  he 
had  several  volumes  in  hand,  some  illustrated  and  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  His  one  great  desire  was  to  live  for  this  task 
alone,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  For  some  years  past  he  had 
strongly  combated  the  insidious  approach  of  the  inevitable, 
and  if  any  man  ever  lived  by  sheer  force  of  will,  that  man  was 
he.  So  with  a  clear  tranquil  mind  and  resignation  the  end 
was  reached. 

In  character  he  was  a  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  unobtrusive 
soul,  and  yet,  withal,  somewhat  reticent;  a  most  delightful 
conversational  companion,  never  misty  in  his  ideas,  but  sound 
and  clear,  and  readily  understood — sure  evidence  that  he 
mastered  and  concreted  what  he  saw  and  read.  To  how  few 
is  given  the  ability  to  extract  out  of  a  comparatively  short 
life  the  great  variety  of  intellectual  pleasures  and  work  such 
as  he  enjoyed.  I  have  met  many  men  in  the  course  of  a  long, 
active  public  and  professional  life,  but  never  came  across  one 
possessed  of  such  versatile  talents  as  William  Valentine  Burgess. 

F.  H.  WORSWICK. 
— Manchester  City  News,  Jan.  23,  1909. 


NATHANIEL  DUMVILLE. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
on  February  8th  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dumville,  the  veteran 
chorister.  The  silver  voice  was  silenced  for  ever  on  Monday 
evening  at  his  home  in  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham.  Mr.  Dum- 
ville was  a  gentle,  lovable  man.  His  bright  presence  and 
kindly  tones  will  be  missed  by  thousands  of  Manchester  folk, 
young  and  old,  who  at  the  Whit  Monday  processions  saw  him 
mount  the  rostrum  in  Albert  Square,  and  previously  in  St. 
Ann's  Square,  and  conduct  the  singing  of  the  scholars.  For 
nearly  half  a  century,  forty-six  years  to  be  precise,  he  per- 
formed this  duty.  Advancing  years  failed  to  subdue  his 
enthusiasm,  and  bearing  the  burden  of  fourscore  years  lightly 
he  appeared  at  his  accustomed  post  last  Whitsuntide. 
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Hollinwood,  near  Oldham,  was  his  birthplace,  but  Manchester 
was  the  centre  of  his  musical  activities.  In  1859  he  joined 
the  choir  of  the  Manchester  Cathedral,  and  except  for  a  short 
break-,  1860  to  1862,  was  a  member  of  it  for  fifty  years.  He 
became  principal  tenor,  and  on  thirty-five  Advent  Sundays, 
twenty-five  successively,  sang  the  solo  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye,  My  people  "  (Messiah).  Two  years  before  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cathedral  choir,  he  sang  at  the  opening  of  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford,  and  in  1863  he 
sang  a  duet  from  "  Judas  Maccaboeus "  with  Madame  Sher- 
rington.  A  striking  success  Mr.  Dumville  achieved  was  at  the 
special  service  held  in  1864  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  Assize  Courts.  The  anthem  chosen  was,  "  If  with  all  your 
hearts  "  (Elijah),  and  the  precentor  requested  that  a  special 
singer  be  engaged  to  give  the  solo.  The  Canon-in-residence, 
however,  had  faith  in  Mr.  Dumville,  and  refused  the  request. 
The  congregation  was  so  delighted  with  his  singing  that  one 
gentleman  offered  him  £100  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
musical  studies  in  London.  "  But,"  as  Mr.  Dumville  told  us 
once,  "  I  had  given  hostages  to  fortune  in  the  form  of  a  wife 
and  three  children,  and  so  I  had  to  decline  the  generous  offer." 
For  nearly  the  whole  of  his  singing  life,  Mr.  Dumville  was 
connected  with  the  singing  class  of  the  Lower  Mosley  Street 
Sunday  School,  acting  as  leader.  He  was  for  a  short  period 
also  a  member  of  the  choir  of  Cross  Street  Chapel.  He  had, 
too,  been  in  the  Halle  choir,  and  the  choir  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Glee  Club.  In  1882,  when  he  had  sung  the  solo  at  the  Cathe- 
dral for  twenty-one  successive  Advent  Sundays,  the  clergy, 
church  officers,  and  choir  signalised  the  event  by  presenting 
him  with  a  gold  signet  ring  and  a  purse  containing  twenty-one 
sovereigns.  The  purse  he  handed  to  his  wife,  and  in  after 
years  he  related  the  touching  story  of  finding  it  and  its  contents 
intact  among  his  wife's  belongings  when  she  died.  Among 
other  gifts  he  received  was  a  handsome  silver-mounted  ivory 
baton  from  Mr.  J.  N.  Ogden,  of  Piccadilly,  who  handed  it  to 
him  in  1905  as  a  memento  of  his  leadership  of  the  singing  at 
the  Whit  Monday  processions. 

Mr.  Dumville  was  well  known  in  the  Masonic  world.  He 
was  a  Past  Master  of  the  Arthur  Sullivan  Lodge,  a  Provincial 
Officer  of  East  Lancashire,  and  Scribe  E  of  the  Caledonian 
Chapter,  No.  204. 

Mr.  Dumville  had  long  been  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  there  were  occasions  when  he 
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rendered  exceptional  service  and  maintained  old  tradition-. 
Thus  at  the  annual  Christmas  Revels  he  led  the  car«>U,  an-l, 
dressed  in  Elizabethan  costume,  looked  the  part  of  an  an<  i«  nt 
ecclesiastic  to  the  life.  Last  Christmas  he  was  in  fine  voice, 
and  sang  two  songs  after  the  dinner  with  such  success  that  a 
chorus  of  "  Bravos  "  greeted  him  at  the  close.  Hi*  last  a]>>M-ar- 
ance  at  the  club  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  T.  Kay's  pap 
"  Old  Songs."  Mr.  Dumville  was  in  rare  form,  looked  hale 
and  hearty,  joined  with  zest  in  the  choruses,  and  eventually 
sang  the  famous  and  time-honoured  "  Owdham  "  song  of  the 
recruit  and  the  shilling.  It  seems  now  as  if  something  of  a 
prophecy  were  uttered  on  the  occasion.  "  Mr.  Dumville,"  said 
Mr.  Kay,  "  is  one  of  the  few  who  heard  this  song  in  youth  and 
can  sing  it  now  as  it  was  sung  then.  He  will  sing  it  to-night, 
and  we  may  never  hear  it  again."  And  so  the  fine  old  octo- 
genarian gave  out  the  Lancashire  dialect  with  unctuous 
humour,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  only  the  merest 
tremble  in  his  rich,  sweet  voice.  This  is  the  last  glimpse  of 
him,  and  one  that  his  fellow  club  members  will  treasure  in 
memory. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  representative  citizens  at 
the  funeral,  which  took  place  yesterday  at  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Cheetham.  Before  the  interment,  a  special  choral  service  was 
held  at  the  Cathedral,  the  Dean  (Dr.  Welldon)  and  Canon 
Kelly  being  the  clergy  who  conducted  it.  At  St.  Luke's  the 
•officiating  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  S.  Hailstone,  rector  of  St. 
Saviour's. — Manchester  City  News,  Feb.  13th,  1909. 


JAMES  NEAL  OGDEN. 

One  of  the  most  amiable  of  our  local  public  men  died  on 
Monday,  April  5th,  at  his  residence,  Heaton  Chapel,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  James  Neal  Ogden.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  a  wide  circle  of  intimates  and  acquaintances  for  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  quiet,  gentle  courtesy,  and  homely  demeanour. 
No  matter  when  you  met  him  he  was  ever  the  same,  genial  and 
full  of  friendly  chat.  As  a  talker  Mr.  Ogden  was  seen  at  his 
best  perhaps  in  the  private  gathering,  although  he  could  speak, 
and  that  to  the  purpose,  on  the  public  platform.  Neither  was 
Mr.  Ogden  wanting  in  public  spirit.  For  three  years  in  the 
nineties  he  represented  New  Cross  ward  in  the  Manchester  City 
Council,  in  addition  to  which  for  many  years  he  has  done 
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useful  service  as  a  member  of  the  Heaton  Norris  District 
Council.  As  a  city  magistrate  Mr.  Ogden  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  the  Minshull  Street  Courts,  and  if  he  erred  at  all  on 
the  Bench  it  was  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  mercy.  He  was 
sure  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  or  reduce  the 
penalty  to  a  minimum.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  a  man 
of  his  humane  temperament.  Mr.  Ogden  was  an  old  member 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  he  was  connected  with 
our  Shakspere  Society,  the  Field  Naturalists'  Society,  the 
Association  of  Elocutionists,  and  the  Masonic  body.  He  had 
long  been  associated  with  Bennett  Street  Schools,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  had  carried  on  business — that  of  a 
jeweller  and  pawnbroker.  His  premises  formerly  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  model  dwellings  in  Oldham  Road,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Piccadilly,  opposite  the  old  Infirmary.  Of  the 
Manchester,  Salford,  and  District  Pawnbrokers'  Protection 
Society  he  was  president  for  many  years,  and  he  held  office  in 
the  North  Manchester  Conservative  Association.  A  collector 
of  curios,  with  characteristic  generosity  he  presented  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving  with  a  sword  and  pair  of  boots  once  the 
property  of  Edmund  Kean,  a  gift  which  was  acknowledged  by 
a  grateful  letter  from  the  great  actor-manager.  After  a  linger- 
ing ilness  Mr.  Ogden  passed  away,  as  we  have  said,  on  Monday 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Dukinfield  Cemetery  on  Thursday.  — Manchester  City  News, 
April  10th,  1909. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature   and  Art;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  <k'partments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating   or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  t  he- 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
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Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-0, 
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by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-45,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-45 ,  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presi dents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 
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